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in Mexico. The race 
that inhabited the Pla 
teau at the time of the 
Spanish conquest was 


are strong 


Each 
of the several power- 
ful into which 
it divided 
stirred by a lively de 
tight 

the others, 
and at short intervals 


a fighting race. 


t ribes 
Was Was 


sire to one or 


more of 
this desire was abun 
dantly gratified. The 
fighting instinet was 
manifested to a better 
purpose in the gallant 
war against 
Spain between the 
years 1810 and 1821, 
that resulted in Mex 
ican independence; and it was further 
manifested, together with something akin 
to the ancient division of the people into 
rival tribes, in the civil wars which went 
on almost without cessation for more than 
half a century after independence was 
achieved, 

But while the tribe fighting of the six 
teenth century and the partisan fighting 
of the nineteenth century gave the strong- 
est proof of the personal bravery of the 
Mexican people, they gave proof also of 
the lack of that national instinet of co- 
hesiveness without which a people can 
not become great. Cortés effected his 
extraordinary conquest by turning to his 
own advantage the rivalry of the Mexican 
tribes; the American army of invasion 
was able to accomplish its series of vic 
tories (that no right-minded American 
can contemplate without pain and con- 
fusion, so greatly did they do violence to 
all sense of political morality) because 
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partisan dissension prevented the Mexican 
people from presenting to the invaders a 
solid front; and partisan feeling went so 
far in the case of the French intervention, 
by which the Arehduke Maximilian was 
made Emperor, that a considerable con 
tingent of Mexican troops fought with tie 
French against their own countrymen. 
This condition of internal dissension 
now happily has passed away, but so 
recently that many people still believe 
Mexico to be the prey to factional wars. 
It is unfair, however, to blame the Mex 
icans because they have worked out their 
salvation slowly. For 
they suffered the cruel 


three centuries 


oppression of 


Spain, and for the last of these three cen 
turies they were most grievously priest 


ridden.  Threescore years of political 
fermentation was not an unduly long 
time in which to clear away three hun- 
dred years’ accumulation of political im 
purities. Our own period of severe op 
pression under English rule lasted for less 
than a century, but thirteen very turbu- 
lent years elapsed between the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776 and the 
establishment of constitutional govern- 
ment in 1789. What might have come 
to the United States under a ruler less 
unselfish than Washington is shown not 
only in the histories of every one of the 
Spanish-American republics, but also in 
the history of France. The crime of long 
continued misgovernment is not easily 
atoned for, and no matter how thorough- 
ly it may be expiated, it leaves a long- 
lasting stain. 

The three men who have most decided 
ly and most beneficially moulded the af 
fairs of Mexico have been: Hidalgo, who 
led the revolt against Spain; Juarez, who 
led the movement that culminated in the 
establishment of a liberal constitutional 
republic; and Diaz, who has made this 
constitutional republic a practical work- 
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ing success. Any student of history will 
understand that in this scheme of work 
Diaz has performed the most difficult part. 
Hidalgo and Juarez had to operate with, 
and at the same time were sustained by, 
an excited popular sentiment that needed 
only direction in order to accomplish the 
work in hand, for each was a leader in a 
profoundly popular cause. In the case 
of Diaz precisely the reverse of this en- 
couraging condition of affairs has obtain- 
ed. His work has been the more difficult 
one of soothing a people excited by more 
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than half a century of civil warfs 
establishing wholesome but irkson 
straints by enforcing obedience to 
which to a considerable portion 
younger men of Mexico practical] 
unknown, and at the same time 
been forced to solve a problem in po 
finance that a man bred a statesman) 
financier, still more a man bred sin; 
soldier, very well might have regard 
hopelessly insoluble. A great part of 
most difficult task, with the assistance 
able men whom he has drawn around 
as counsellors, he already has aceon) 
ed, and what remains to be done al 
willcome of itself from the sheer mon 
tum of the reforms which he has set 
motion, and from the long-continued 
riod during which he has seeured to | 
country the blessing of profound peac 
For the first time since the revolt of 1s} 
the men of Mexico now between th 
and forty years of age—the class t| 
being fullest of mental and physical e) 
ergy, is the actual motive power in a 
countries — have had no opportunity t 
vent their energies in other than peacef 
ways, and so have acquired substantia 
interests, the desire to protect which is t 
best possible guarantee against furtlie) 
civikwar. This wholesome diversion o! 
the energies of the country into chai 
nels of productive industry—at once lead 
ing to and stimulated by the construction 
of an extended system of railway that has 
developed abundant resources of wealti: 
heretofore latent, and that at the sany 
time has consolidated many scattered 
communities—has resulted in giving to 
the republic a moral and financial stab 
ity and a national strength such as it 
never until now has enjoyed. 

I have no desire to make of this pape 
a political essay, but so much of the po 
litical history of Mexico as is outlined 
above is necessary to a correct unde: 
standing of the conditions under which 
the Mexican army has been organized 
It is obvious from the facts stated that at 
no point of time between the achievement! 
of independence and a period not twenty 
years past could an article treating of f/i 
Mexican army have been written, for thi 
reason that while each of the many gov 
ernments always has had an army, ther 
always has existed at the same time at least 
one otherarmy in Mexico composed wholls 
or in part of Mexicans. That now, as for 
several years past, the Mexican army can 
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woken of confidently is perhaps the 
vidence of the reality of the peace 
President Diaz has secured to this 
var-vexed land; and not the least 
part of what he accom- 
ed for the good of the country at 
ve is that out of very unpromising 
terials he has created an orderly, well 
ylined, trustworthy military 
t has been used solely to maintain the 
er of the constitutional government 
enforeing obedience to constitutional 


has 


ible 


foree, 


vs 


[he Mexiean army con- 
sists of three grand divis- 

s. known as the Perma- 
nent Army, the Reserve 
of the Permanent Army, 
and the General Reserve, 
together constituting nom- 
force of about 
infantry, 26,000 
cavalry, and 4000 artillery 

in all about 160,000 men. 
rhe Permanent Army, the 
effective foree actually in 
service and ready for im- 
mediate use, is made up of 
about 40,000 men of all 
arms, and is distributed 
through the eleven depart- 
ments into which, for mili- 
tary purposes, the republic 
isdivided, Of these, 26,000 
are infantry, 8000 are cav- 
alry, and the remainder 
are attached to the engi- 

artillery, general 
medical staffs, the 
military schools, and the 
manufactories of material 
of war. 

The armament of this 
force, excepting in the 
matter of field artillery, of 
which the supply is short, 
isexcellent. The field bat- 
teries in service consist of 
about forty small cannon 
s0 mms. cal.) of the Bauye 
type, and in addition to 
these a number of old brass 
guns, also of small size, is 
available for the artillery 
reserve. The shortness of 
the supply in this arm of 
the service 


ally a 
150,000 


neers, 


and 


is being re- 
paired as rapidly as possi- 


S15 


ble by the manufacture of additional 
guns at the national foundry. For draw 
ing the field batteries mules are used in 


preference to horses, because they are be 


lieved to be, under the climatie conditions 
of Mexico, better adapted to draught pur 
poses; but it is probable that this advan 
tage is more than counterbalanced by the 
known unmanageableness of mules under 
fire. The artillerymen are armed with 
Remington carbines (eal. 50), and the 
same arm, in addition to the sabre, is car 


ried by the cavalrymen. The cavalry 
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horses, excepting the handsome mounts 
of the officers, are small animals of na 
; tive breed, as tough and as wiry as the 
men Who ride them, and as capable of en 
during enormous marches on a scant sup 


ply of water and food. The infantry is 
armed with Remington rifles (eal. 43). In 
all arms of the service 


the officers and 
Colt’s 


non-commissioned officers 


carry 


seven-shot revolvers 


The disposition of the present adminis- 
tration in military matters is eminently 
progressive, and measures already have 
been taken to replace the Remington rifles 
and carbines with an automatic breech 
loader invented by an officer of the eu 
gineers. The new arm will be manufac 
tured by the government in its well-ap 
pointed national armory (Fabrica de Ar 
mas) in the City of Mexico. At the na 
tional foundry, near Chapultepec, the gov 
ernment manufactures, as stated above, 
the guns used by the artillery corps; and 
in the national powder-mill the ammu 
nition for the use of the army is prepared. 


All of these establishments are organized 

> upon a military basis, and the workmen 
employed in them are carried on the army 
rolls. 

By the Constitution of 1857 the general- 
in-chief of the army is the President of 
the republic; but the actual service usu- 
ally is carried on by a general of divi- 

sion holding the cabinet position of Min- 
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ister of War, and to his person Is at 
the general staff. The sub-commia 
departments and military posts ar 
by five generals of division and 
two generals of brigade, and five ox 
of division and sixteen generals of 
are carried on the army lists of t) 
Serves. 

At present about thirty per cent. « 
officers of the army are graduates o 
national Military College at Chapult 
where about hundred 
stantly are in training, and whence 


three cadets 
sixty officers are graduated annually 
course pursued here is similar to that 
West Point: and the gradual retiren 

of the older officers, combined with 
constant addition of young officers 
have been thoroughly trained in ace 
with the modern milits 
theories, is having a very marked eff 
in raising the moral tone of the arniy 
and in increasing its practical eflicien: 
The cadets, as a 


ance best of 


drawn fr 
the upper classes of Mexican society 
among them—and this is a very pron 
ising element in the new army—are a 
number of voung fellows whose brown © 
brownish 


rule, are 


skins show their native Li 
ian blood. It is a notable and hopefn 
fact that the native Indians more ai 
more are coming to the front in the gov 
ernment of their own country.  Juari 

who, all things considered, was the great 
est statesman that Mexico as yet has pro 
duced, was an Indian of the pure blood, and 
President Diaz owes in part to his dash of 
this fine strain his patient resolution an 
his steady courage in contending with 
great difliculties. The presence of thes 
brown-faced lads amone the cadets, and 
of brown-faced men in the national Cou 
gress and in the various departments o! 
the government, is a sign of healthy na 
tional growth, of which the importancs 
scarcely can be overestimated. As a 
whole, the cadet battalion presents a fine 
soldierly appearance; and the individual 
cadet, as seen on the streets of the City of 
Mexico on Sundays and.feast-days, wlien 
off from Chapultepec on all-day leave, is 
as well set-up, soldierly a young fellow as 
is to be found anywhere. And even the 
*cockyness” of these spruce lads in thei 
handsome uniforms, while likely to mak: 
an old soldier smile a little in a kindly 
way, is a sign of proper pride in an hon 
orable profession that an old soldier best 


appreciates and is least disposed seri 
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LOOKING FOR DESERTERS 


ously tocondemn. Pride in the uniform 
means pride in the service, and is a sign 
that when the time comes for fighting, 
neither the uniform nor the service will 
bedisgraced. The Chapultepee boys have 
gallant traditions to sustain them, for in 
the time of the American invasion they 
bore a brave part in defending the hill on 
which their the 


the base of 


college stands against 
assault of Seott’s army. At 
the hill a monument fittingly commem 
orates the heroism of these young soldiers, 
and eloquently exhibits how well they 
fought by the long list of names graven 
upon it of those who that day died. Al- 
together, the Military College is an insti 
tution of which the Mexicans, in the army 
and out of it, are justly proud; for both 
in its processes and in its results it is high- 
An 
important adjunct to the college, recent 
ly established, is the artillery school, in 
Which officers of that arm take a post 
graduate course, and to which officers in 
the service are detailed for instruction. 


ly creditable to the nation at large. 


The rank and file of the army for tli 
most part is drawn from the lowest class 
es. For many years past the highly ol} 
jectionable custom has prevailed of draft 
ing into the service various sorts of crim 
inals, and the strong effort that President 
Diaz is making to put an end to a custom 
so demoralizing is one of the most com 
The 
practical effect of making the army mor 
or less a penal establishment is to keep 
good men out of it, while the convict sol 
diers are prompt to desert whenever oc 
casion offers, and by their example to 
make desertions frequent. 


mendable of his many army reforms. 


Sometimes a 
rather humorous ingenuity is shown in 
slipping out of the military bondage. In 
Monterey, one rainy night in March, 1883 
more than a score of men belonging to a 
regiment drawn up at the railway station, 
in waiting forthe arrival of the President, 
succeeded in getting away by the device 
of placing their caps on the butts of 
their muskets, and sticking the muskets, 
bayonet down, in the ground in their 
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THE MEXICAN 


. in the ranks. 

light the un- 
en. and it was only when the order 
eh was given, and the regiment 


By the uncertain 


platoons seemed 


d away and left the cap-bearing mus 
standing scattered over tlie cround, 
the officers perceived the trick which 
wen played upon them. 
oeapturing a deserter is anything but 
asy matter, for the common people 
wiably assist him to eseape, giving him 
ve in hiding and most generously Ly 
about his whereabouts, and his own 
nrades are not especially zealous in their 
The burden of 
chase usually rests upon the officer in 
ommand of the detail, and he frequently 
is experiences of a sort much more ex- 
citing than pleasing. Ll knew a young 
lieutenant, but recently graduated from 
Chapultepee, and all unused to military 
vays—a very natty little officer, whose 
jandsome uniform was a source of great 


ts to recapture him. 


pride and a matter of great care to him 
who was so mauled and tumbled by the 
wife of the deserter for whom he was 
searching that but for the laughing in 
teyferenece in his behalf of his own men 
ie very well might have been shaken to 
death by her. He eame back to barracks 
vith a badly seratehed face, some rather 
serious bruises, and his beloved uniform 

a very shocking condition; and what 
was still worse, he came back without the 
deserter. 

On another oceasion I had a more close 
ly personal experience of this phase of 
wmv life in Mexieo. I had hired a lad 
of twenty or thereabouts as man-of-all- 
to help with the cooking, and wash 
dishes, and do the chamber-work, and run 
errands, and otherwise to make himself 
iseful as oceasion required; for in such 
multifarious ways 
Mexico employed. 


VOrk 


are men-servants in 
[ was much pleased 
with my capture, for Telésforo was a plea- 
sant, good-natured boy, and willing to a 
degree. But we soon found an exception 
to his willingness in his strong objection 
to being sent out of the house. To our 
surprise, each time that we wanted to send 
him into the streets he developed sudden- 
ly a pain in his inside, from which he re- 


covered with astonishing rapidity when 
one of the other servants had been sent in 
his place. And he had an anxious manner, 
and a habit of instantly absenting himself 
when anybody knocked at the outer door, 
that also struck us as queer. 


Our surprise 


ARMY. 


LIEUTENANT, ENGINEER BATTALION 


did not last a great while, for on the morn- 
ing of the second day that Telésforo was in 
our employ [T was summoned to an inter 
view with a polite young lieutenant, who 
courteously apologized for being com 
pelled to disarrange our domestic affairs 
by taking our servant back to the barrack 
where he belonged. And away Telésforo 
went, a pitiably forlorn object, guarded 
by four grinning soldiers with bared bayo- 
nets, and with the polite lieutenant—very 
much pleased with himself for having ef- 
fected the capture—jauntily bringing up 
the rear. 
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In order to lessen the incentive to de 
sertion, it has been customary to send the 
men, Whether enlisted or sentenced to 
army service, to parts of the country dis 
tant from their own homes. And since 
this class of men constitutes a part of the 
military organization, the custom that ob 
tains of garrisoning mainly with convict 
soldiers the unhealthy posts in the hot 
lands is one to be commended. Toa na 
tive of the Plateau the summer climate of 
the coast is almost sure to bring dangerous 
sickness.,and very oftendeath. It issound 
economy, therefore, that prompts the for 
mation of these garrisons—which neces 
sarily must be maintained—of material 
that the country is the better for losing 

But while the army is, and probably 
for some time longer will continue to be. 
tinctured with this unwholesome element 
(for the pending reform cannot be effect 
ed quickly), the mass of the rank and file 
constitutes a creditable body of troops. 
By far the greater number of enlisted men 
are of the primitive Mexican stock, whose 
good-natured brown faces show their free 
dom from mixture with the race of their 
Spanish conquerors. They are of the same 
stock as the men who fought under Cortés, 
who helped Nuio de Guzman to conquer 
Panueo, Jaliseo, and Michoaean, who 
served with Alvarado in his campaign in 
Guatemala, and who followed this same 
captain in his unlucky expedition to No- 
chistlan, where he met his death. And 
they have the same soldierly qualities of 
obedience and bravery now that their an 
cestors had then. They are capital fight- 
ers, especially in short sharp work that 
can be carried through with a rush and a 
hurrah. Moreover, in their many stren 
uous battles with the trained French 
troops they gained a steadiness, a cool 
ness under fire, and a resoluteness in de 
feat as well as in victory which, having 
now become by tradition and training 
characteristic of the army as a whole, has 
added vastly to the effectiveness of the 
Mexican troops as a warlike force. As 
to their capacity for foreed marches, and 
their wiry strength on short supplies of 
food and water, they are not surpassed by 
any troops in the world, and in endurance 
of this sort they are very far superior to 
the soldiers of North America and Europe. 

In the case of the rank and file com 
paratively little attention is paid to set-up 
or to minor points of discipline. Even in 
front of the National Palace the sentries 


on duty march up and down thei: 
in a slipshod fashion, while the reli. 
about on the stone benches smoking 
rettes and otherwise making thems 
comfortable. Doubtless the practicn 
possibility’ of keeping up any shi 
smartness in brown linen blouse 
trousers which, w ith leather sandals 
best foot- gear ever devised for ma 
ing),constitutes the undress uniform 
much to do with the general careless 
that apparently is suffered to go u 
buked 

But on dress parade these same ¢; 
going soldiers present a very eredits 
appearance, Indeed, I never saw al 
where a more soldierly body of men t] 
the force that marched in review past 
President on the 5th of May, 1885. At 
this time differences with Guatemal: 
growing out of the interminable bounds, 
dispute, threatened war, and rumors also 
were flying about that a certain prominent 
general contemplated trying his hand at 
getting up a revolution. Whatever may 
have been its purpose, the government st 
this time assembled in and around thie 
City of Mexico an army of 20,000 men o 
all arms, and on the Fifth of May—one 
of the two great national holidays—this 
force, splendidly armed and equipped, was 
paraded through the streets of the capi 
tal. The linen uniforms were replaced 
by handsome suits of blue eloth, and the 
sandals by leather shoes, in which the 
men walked gingerly; the accoutrements 
and arms were in fine form; and the men 
massed in broad columns, bore themselves 
in as soldierly a fashion as the most rigid 
disciplinarian could desire. There was, 
moreover, a prompt, business-like air about 
the demonstration that produced an etfect 
very unlike that of an ordinary parade or 
review. The marching pace of the infan 
try was almost a double-quick ; the cavalry 
frequently moved at atrot; and some of the 
batteries—a break in the procession giv 
ing them the opportunity—dashed by ata 
gallop. So rapid was the movement that 
the entire force swept past the reviewing 
stand in but a little more than two hours 

suggesting possibilities of quick evolu 
tion in the field and of rapid concentra 
tion at any given point that must have 
been decidedly disheartening to any in 
tending revolutionists (supposing that a 
revolution was contemplated) who were 
on hand to witness this instructive object- 
lesson. And it is certain that, after so 
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salutary a display of a national army 
abundantly strong enough to crush in 
stantly any attempt to overthrow the con- 
stitutional government, the flying rumors 
in regard to a mutinous outbreak very 
suddenly died away. 

A serious difficulty under which the 
army labors is the lack of an adequate 
baggage train. This is a matter of less 
importance than it would be to an army 
composed of North American or European 
soldiers; for the Mexican soldiers belong 
to a race that is famous for its burden- 
bearing capacity, and their camp equip 
ment is exceedingly light, for the lower 
classes practically know nothing of per- 
sonal comfort, and the common soldiers, 
drawn from these classes, carry very scant 
kits. In barracks the men sleep curled up 


in their blank 
the floor: o 
march they 
that they ar 
verv well if 
can gettwo rat 
day of boiled 
and they ean 
at night on 
thing. As tli 
cers also go 1h 
marching orde: 
actual amount 
baggage to be 
ried relative] 
small, yet it is 
ficient to pack 1 
and horses so lh 
ly as greatly to 
tard the moven 
of troops. In 
case of war this | 
of adequate 
of transportation 
undoubtedly wo 
be severely felt; | 
in the routine of thy 
service, in the mi 
changing of gar 
sons, it is a matt 
of no especial cons 
quence, and is of less 
consequence ho 
than it was befo: 
the days of r: 
roads, for every in 
portant city in Mex 
ico, excepting Oaj: 
ea, Durango, ai 
the ports of the 
west coast, now is connected with the 
capital by rail. 

Even the women who follow the army 

more in proportion than the rules o! 
our service allow—are no great sufferers 
ican woman usually can walk with thi 
stride and the strength of a man. Thi 
presence of the women and a sprinkling 
of children about the camps and barracks 
adds a picturesque feature to the army 
life. and the sight of comfortable littl 
groups deeply interested in cooking pro 
cesses frequently gives an exotic air ol 
homeliness to most unhome-like surround 
ings. Like the men, the women take tli 
discomforts of the service with the philo 
sophical cheerfulness that is characteristic 
of the race whence they are sprung, and 


by the lack of baggage wagons, for a Mex 
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indeed they encounter little more of hard 
ship in following the army than they do 
in remaining in their homes, and they 
are sure—as they are not sure in their 
own homes—ofasutlicient supply of food, 

Since he must carry his belongings on 
his own back or on the back of his horse, 
and since both of these already are suf 
ficiently burdened, the temptation to the 
common soldier to inerease his kit is not 
strong; and even should he be disposed to 
provide himself with additional comforts, 
the limits of his pay would be reached 
before he had greatly enlarged his outfit. 
The nominal pay of enlisted men in the 
infantry is four reales (a real equalling 
about nine cents of our money) a day, 
but they actually receive only two and a 
half reales, the remainder being reserved 
in the battalion fund until the termination 
of the period of enlistment. Enlisted 
men in the eavalry and artillery nomi- 
nally receive five reales a day, and actu 


RAL. 


ally receive three anda half. Asall pay 
ments are made in silver, the paymaster’s 
cart, drawn by a string of mules, usually 
is as heavy as an ammunition wagon. 

A very important subdivision of the 
army is the gendarmeria, a foree charged 
with certain classes of police duties, of 
which the most responsible is that of 
keeping the highways clear of robbers 
The section especially employed as a road 
guard is known as the Rurales, and is by 
all odds the most picturesque,and in some 
respects is the most meritorious, body of 
troops in the Mexican service. The begin 
ning of this famous corps was in the time 
of Santa Anna, when General Lagarde 
organized a troop of ranchmen that was 
known popularly—beeause of the ranche 
ro dress of leather that its members wor: 

as the Cuerados. On the fall of Santa 
Anna the Cuerados took to the road, and 
were such successful highwaymen that 
they presently were given, because of the 
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STABLE CALL AT AN ARTILLERY BARRACK. 


lavish ornamentation of silver upon their 
leather garments, the new nickname of 
the Plateados. The head-quarters of the 
organization were in the mountain of the 
Malinche, near Puebla, and its members 
very diligently worked the highway be 
tween the capital and Vera Cruz. Nor 
must these highwaymen be classed with 
ordinary vulgar robbers. The conditions 
of the country at this period were such that 
hundreds of men had no choice between 
starving and stealing, and the Plateados 
conducted their irregular business in a 
chivalrous fashion, and frequently mani- 
fested a generosity in their treatment of 
the travellers who fell into their hands 
quite worthy of the gallant traditions of 
Sherwood Forest and of the courteous 
customs of Robin Hood. 

In Comonfort’s time the good thought 
was acted upon of turning the Plateados 
from road robbers into road guards, and 
the rather startling proposal was found 
to work out admirably in practice. The 
corps was organized, and still is main- 
tained—being now about 4000 strong 
upon a footing unlike that of any other 
section of the army. Each man provides 
his own horse and equipment (excepting 
his arms), and is paid ten reales a day, 
out of which he provides rations for him- 
self and forage for his horse. The men 
are armed with sabre, carbine, and re- 
volver, and have a service uniform of 
brown linen blouse and trousers, though 
this is worn less often than the regular 


ranchero dress of jacket and trousers of 
soft-dressed brown leather. The dress 
uniform is the ranechero costume glori 
fied—the leather jacket and trousers load 
ed down with silver buttons and silver 
embroidery, and the wide felt hat rich], 
trimmed with silver or even with gold 

The mountings of the saddles and bridles 
are of silver, and frequently silver sti: 

rups match the rider’s heavy silver spurs 

On dress parade the horses wear hous 

ings of tooled and embroidered leather 

and each man carries at the pommel of 
his saddle a light horse-hair lariat, and 
strapped fast to the cantle a crimson 
blanket. The horses are by far the 
finest, excepting officers’ mounts, in the 
service, and are so greatly beloved and 
so affectionately cared for that they se] 

dom get out of condition, while on re 
view they positively shine. The men are 
magnificent fellows, fully looking the 
dare-devils that they actually are. 

The other important subdivisions of the 
army are the contraresguardo, or custom 
house guard, mainly employed to police 
the northern and northeastern frontier 
the scientific corps, having charge of the 
National Observatory and the topograph 
ical survey; and the medical corps, that 
includes regimental surgeons,and that has 
charge of the several military hospitals. 

As is the case with our own army, the 
normal condition of the Mexican army is 
that of a national police force. It is also, 
like our own, a skeleton organization that 
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: rapidly inereased to a much greater 
should the need be developed for a 

r fighting foree. Now that the re- 

| is supplied with a complete system 
elegraph and is well provided with 

mids, the existing force is ample to 

ie all mutinous demonstrations, and 

nip revolution in the bud. 

e cause of the many revolutions in 

er times was the ease with which they 


One 


il be started, and the absolute impu- 
with whieh they could be developed 
W ith- 
out telegraph lines, the national govern- 
nt could know nothing of a rebellion 
one of the distant northern states until 

id gained very dangerous headway, 

ch could still further increase during 


ery considerable dimensions. 


slow progress of the government 
troops to the seene of the outbreak. For 


stance, news from Tamaulipas (a state 
idjacent to Texas, that was a veritable 
bed of revolution in former times) 
suld not reach the capital under a week, 
and an army could not march from the 
capital to the central part of Tamaulipas 
in less than three weeks more. Nor could 


dependence be placed upon the garrisons 


In 


in this region to check the revolt. 


OF CREATION. 827 
point of fact, the nueleus of the revolu 
tionary army was very apt to be the local 
military force, and the leader of the move 
ment was very apt to be the local general] 
Yet the last attempt at a rising in these 
parts, three or four years ago, scarcely 
arrived at the dignity of a riot. Thanks 
to the telegraph, to the railways, and, 
above all, to an army that no longer is 
the tool of individuals, but is the loyal 
servant of the nation, the revolt 
crushed almost before it could be said to 
have had an organized beginning. In 
like manner, in April last, a riot at Silao 
that, having its root in an anti-clerical 


was 


demonstration, in former times very well 
might have developed into a revolution- 
was put down in a single day. 

As it is to-day 
made up of seattered commands 
faithful only to their respective generals, 
but an organization loyal to the nation 
and to the idea of national unity—the 
Mexican army is an honor to the goy 
ernment that has created it, and affords 
the surest guarantee that in Mexico the 
days of revolutions are ended, and that 
the existing constitutional government 
will endure. 


no longer a confused 


mass 


LOVE THE 


CROWN OF 


CREATION, 


BY B. R. BULKELEY. 
ie matchless was creation’s mareh when man, 
Last summoned, stepped into the foremost place 
And looked the lower orders in the face, 
His godlike brow bespeaking him the van! 


With that 


How vast God’s skill if then had ceased the plan 
lone model of the human race, 


His Maker’s image set in perfect grace, 


; But ‘twas not meet 


With promise of the wondrous things he can! 
that 


man should be alone 


In that supremacy with naught to prove 
No sacrifice, no brotherhood to own, 

No tenderness to turn his thoughts above: 
Creation lacked its crown until that throne 

Was tremulous unto the touch of Love 
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BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
HE struggling rill insensibly is grown 
Into a brook of loud and stately mareh, 
anon by plank or arch: 
use, lo! what might seem a zone 
ornament—stone matehed with stone 
In studied symmetry, with 
For the clear waters to pursue their race 
Without restraint. How swiftly 
Succeeding— still 
Puts, when the 


Crossed ever and 
And, for like 
Chosen for 


interspace 


have they flown, 
succeeding! Here the Child 

fierce and wild. 
to the proof; and here 

learns to note the 
encroachments of infirmity, 
Thinking how fast time runs. 


high-swoln Flood runs 
His budding courage 


Declining Manhood 


sly 
And sure 


life’s end how near! 
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RICHARD 
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“York, York, for my monie, 


a 
For merry p 
Except the 


all the citi 


uity nor of merrie companie.” En 
sheds, fitting shops, greasy mechanics 
orduroy and fustian, shrieking loco- 

‘tives, and a bedlam of nerve-shatiering 

scords are furiously eloquent of a ** pas 
ime” that is not of bubbling gladness or 
otous glee. Railroad corporations have 
taken the places of Pereys and Nevilles; 
| if they don’t own manors by the 
dozen, do own the principal lines of com 
munication between the great manufac 
tu and commercial centres. The 
Northeastern owns controls all the 
railways passing through the place, and 
employs several thousands of the inhab- 
itants in constructing and repairing en- 
gines, trucks, and carriages. Without 
the walls all is of the nineteenth century ; 
within them, minster towers, castled 
keeps, Norman spire, and Saxon turret 
warn us to expect an architectural med- 
ley of all the ages. 
The railway station of York is said to 
the largest in the United Kingdom. 
In precise terms, its measurement is said 
to be 800 by 234 feet. The Grand Central 
Depot of New York, though vastly supe- 
rior in architectural effect, must yield to 
it in respect of size. 

Opposite the parlor of the railway com- 
pany’s hotel are the grounds and museum 
of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 
the picturesque ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Vou. LXXIX.—No. 474.—78 


ring 


or 


be 


istime 


I 
and compante, 


of 


that 


see 


Londo: 


JIRST impressions are neither of antiq- and the famous Roman multangular tower. 


Beyond, the glorious Minster looms up in 
Gothie vastness and gravest gloom, and 
on the right appear the crenellated bar 
walls of the city. Past and present are 
incongruously blended. The present re- 
tains whatever is interesting and instrue 
tive of the past, but, whenever convenience 
requires, does not hesitate to convert Ro- 
man cemeteries into hurrying caravan 
saries, or dismal reminders of the 1832 
cholera into festive flower gardens. This 
is just what it has done here. Bustling 
station and crowded hotel occupy the site 
of an old necropolis, in which, judging 
from the number of stone,lead,and wood- 
en coffins that were dug up, not less than 
six thousand persons were sepultured. 

With map of York—white walls, Clif- 
fora’s Tower, colossal cathedral—imprint- 
ed on memory, and fortified by fresh 
relay of England's roast beef, we are now 
strong enough to begin cireumambula- 
tion of said walls, or as much of them as 
will permit the pedestrian feat. 
etc., ete., can wait until after this walk 
around the Brigantine Jerusalem. 

The plan of modern York and ancient 
Eburacum as drawn in Wellbeloved’s 
invaluable work is not complete, such 
streets only being laid down as are con- 
nected with the discoveries of the Roman 
city and its suburbs. Our erudite local 
guide scoffs at the myth that Brutus, 


Museum, 


HARPER'S NEW 


STREET SCENE. 


great-grandson of the pious A®neas, erect- 
ed the primeval city and gave his name 
to it. Nor does he think that Geoffrey of 
Monmouth is much nearer the truth when 
he says that Ebraue, great-great-grandson 
of the aforesaid Brutus, and contempo 
rary of David, the Israelitish king, built it 
on his return from a victorious invasion 
of Gaul, and called it Caer-Ebraue—the 
city of Ebraue. How it finally became 
York is a question as utterly mysterious 
as the name of William Patterson’s oe 
cult assailant. In ‘* Domesday-book”’ it is 
written Huerwic. Worsae maintains that 
the Britons named it Kabkroiec, the Ro- 
mans, Eboracum or Eburacum,the Anglo- 
Saxons, Moforwic,and the Danes, Jorvik. 
It is now unmistakably ** York.” Con 
stantine the Great was proclaimed em- 
peror here somewhere about A.D. 306. He 
is reported to have permitted Christianity 
to be first preached in the city on the 
very spot where the Minster now stands. 
Listening to or reading old accounts of 
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the size and 
dor of ancie) 
racum, we 
resist the 
sion that the 
be understood 
in the Lio 
contemporary 
Remains of 
palaces, and 
lated pavemen 
urns, tablets, 
and ornani 
prove that it 
civie and mi 
station of n 
importance 


course of its 


closing rectang 


| wall, about 1950 
' if as some say, 141 
1650 feet, has 
distinetly traced 


rampart or mo 
of earth lay out 
the wall on the 

er side, and a ni 
or fosse outside t| 

A multangular to 
er like the one 
maining stood 
each corner of 
defences, which 
braced an area 
about fifty acres 
The circumference of the present forti 
cations is 4840 vards, enclosing 263 acres 
—more than four times the size of 
Roman town. 

With a cursory glance at the red-til: 
capped tower on the river's brink, whence 
a chain formerly spanned the stream to 
similar erection on the opposite shore, w: 
pass on. Tanner Row, on our left, is thi 
locality where formerly dwelt the odo: 
ous guild whose trade was prosecuted in 
Tanner’s Moat, at the base of the walls 
Micklegate Bar, at the head of a principa!| 
street, is a square tower surmounting a 
single arch. An embattled turret sus 
taining the stone figure of a ward 
adorns each corner. The memory of Eng 
lish rule in France appears in the arms o 
both countries sculptured upon shields on 
the external front. Side arches accom 
modate foot-passengers. The dreams o 
even lymphatic sleepers, occupying tl 
rheumatic rooms of this dingy tower, may 
once in a while be disturbed by visions 
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YORK. 


e traitors 
whose 
in 
mockery 


triots 


erinned 
jikes on the 
the 


s the famous 
St. 


on 
ery, or 
s Convent, of 
Institute of 
sessed Virgin, 
ded the 
of the second 


in 


es, for the ed 
of young 
Members 
many noble 
ies have been 
identified 


ae VIEW FROM THE 
Descending from 

e Hill to the 

way, ourantiquary remarks that here, 

» thirteenth century, was the gate or 

stern of Hyngbrig, so called because the 

moat at this point was crossed by a 
He also points to the radi 
its of the graceful circular bastion, in 


bridge. 


ich the wall onee ended, on the river 
mink. Crossing the Ouse by Skeldergate 
which has recently supplanted 
old penny ferry, we see some remains 
the old city walls running up to the 
If, as an ingenious scientist de 

ives, all scenes are successively photo- 
vraphed on flat surfaces in proximity to 
them, then these melancholy palimpsest 
have hidden 
some singular spectacles. 


Castle. 


impressions of 

Hard by was 
kept the eucking or ducking stool, in 
whieh derelict dames who had used false 
that 
\nglo-Saxons could never tolerate—or ac- 


structures 


measures, brewed bad beer—a_ vice 
quired the reputation of fliters. or com 
mon seolds, were tied and lowered thrice 
inder the waters of the river. More to 
the taste of the multitude would be the 
pictures of pageants exhibited, preachers 
ind audiences assembled in the grass field 
known as St. George's Close, at the festi- 
val of the patron saint in honor of whom 
the Hospital or Guild-house was raised. 
Loss of the life. color, and costumes of 
such sights is deeply deplored by the dilet- 
tante modern artist, who finds little of 
compensation in those of the sturdy lads 
who here exhibit much of grace, 
strength, and purpose in their national 


sO 


WALLS NEAR THE RAILWAY STATION. 


games of cricket and foot-ball. Yet the 
latter have had infinitely more to do with 
the training of the recent English for the 
leading part assumed in the world’s af- 
fairs. 

The crumbling tower of the Cliffords 
within the clean-cut walls of the Castle 
shows the way over the Foss by Castle 


Mills Bridge to the dolorous square keep 


of Fishergate postern, where we again 
ascend the walls, catch glimpses of the 
new War-oflice and the beautiful campa- 
nile of a Wesleyan Methodist church, and 
contemplateat leisure the busy traffic of the 
Cattle Market. The shepherds’ dogs seem 
to be gifted with more than human re- 
sources. Flocks of sheep meet in one en- 
closure, but are kept apart by little lanes 
just wide enough to admit the passage of 
the canine guardians. 
headed bleater that narrow 
path! The collie runs over the backs of 
the strangers, seizes the stray by the neck, 
and in a twinkling whisks him back into 
the company of his own brethren. 

But here is Walmgate, most unique of 
all the four original bars, and the only 
one with barbican complete that remains 
in England. Its square tower and turreted 
angles soar not so high as those of Mickle 
gate. The rusty iron portcullis threatens 
to drop on the pate of the cautious ob- 
server, the battered folding-doors tramp- 
ishly lean against the walls, and the whole 
structure—to the policeman’s Elizabethan 
mansion of timber and plaster on the top 


W oe to the wrong- 


crosses the 
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THE 


PAVEMENT 


wears a soured, discouraged aspect, as 
the inflicted 
Not less disheartened 


. 11 
if sullenly resentin 


by the 


battery 
last siege. 
are the mean low streets and courts that 


house or hovel a poor, hard population 
Within the walls Somehow or other 


squalid poverty and gray antiquity evinee 
special affinity 
The wall irregular arches 


of rude stone-work, supposed to be the la 


Here antiquity is gray 


est rests on 


bor of Roman hands, and ends at the Red 
Tower—presumably piled up by the same 
rough artisans. Thenee, for the space of 
3500 feet over the marshy ground denom- 
inated the Foss Islands, and along the riv- 
er, heavy iron cliains are said to have been 
strung to the next tower at Layerthorpe 
Bridge 
Jew bury the mediwval quarter of the 


D'Israelis and Rothsechilds—county hos 
works, and St. Cuthbert’s 
The 


last, older than the Norman conquest, is 


vas 


pital, ecily 


Chureh follow in quick succession. 


so sooty, rickety, and indubitably aged 
that it ought to be replaced by a new one, 
if not in honor of the forgotten St. Cuth 
bert, most certainly in that of the talents 


and fame of the rector, Rey. J. B. Faus 
set, whose popular Commentary on the 


Scriptures and other works have made 
his name a household word wherever the 
Eng 


Monk Bar, loftiest of the quartet, is said 


ish language is spoken. 

to be the most perfeet of feudal sort in 
the kingdom. the its 
boldly embattled turrets 


From angles of 


corbelled and 
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crotesquely Hass 


ures forever 


heavy POCKS at in 
foes It is eal 
in honor of Lie 
eral who 
self, and indeed 

the credit due to Le 
fax, ol valorous 
for 


restoration of the we 


securing the } 


Charles Stuart. 
Krom Monk to Bi 
Bar, a distance of 19: 


battlement and 


have been skilful 
stored, and a 
the 


from 


enade aid 


the 


charming and 


on 
latter, 


adval 


ous 


Views 


are 
the north and east asy 
of the Minster I) 
Bootham Bar to the multangular to 
thence to the Lendal 
walls, although severed by the street 


and bastion 


St. Leonards, and as yet unrestored 
in a hopeful state of preservation 

What St. Peter's is to Rome, that is 
Chureh of St. Peter to York Towe 
high above the city and country, like 1 
eathedral of Cologne, it is a stirring 
clesiastical poem in stone, Guide bo 
record its dimensions, the leneth of 
choir, and the height of its central towe 
The Rev. Canon James Raine, joint 
thor of The Lives of the Archbishops of 
York and other valuable antiquarian a 
ecclesiastical WOrkKS, kindly volunteers t 
guide, There is something very congru 
ous in this pleasant proffer. He is als 
rector of the Church of All Saints. Pav: 
ment, a building of the old perpendicula 
style, with clere-story and aisles, and a « 
rious octagonal lantern, filled with per 
forated work, gracefully sitting upon 
square tower. This church lantern 
the long ago,is said to have contained a 
beacon-fire that guided belated travellers 
through the forest of Galtres. 

York Minster is in the form of a eross 
Some enthusiastic critics maintain that 
is the finest specimen of Gothie cathedra 
architecture extant. Willis 
states that it is ‘* an aggregate of various 
styles, having Early English transepts 
decorated nave, of which the body has 
ceometrical the west 


The choir is in two por 


Professor 


tracery, and 
flowing tracery. 


ena 


: 
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hich the most easterly is of very 
pendicular, and the western of 


mpendicular. The central tower 


L, 


stern towers are ali Perpendic 
subsequent to the choir. Inthe 
remains of earlier buildings” 
eh has professional interest for 
rchiteets. Laymen are equally 
iat dignity and massive grandeur 
i] features of this glorious strue 
-e Niagara, it grows upon them 
r itis contemplated, The view 
e great transept is one of the fin 
tectural effects of Gothie build- 


Lovers of stained glass here ro 
enthusk From the thir 

teenth through a | iIng@ centuries it 
abounds The isters silently 


but loudly eall for : iration This 


noble window in the north transept 1s 


filled by five smaller lancet windows, and 
owes its name to the legend that just s« 
many sisters from the same mothe r desig 

ed the pattern of the kaleidoscopic glass 


This window, with the areade of trefoil 


arches forming the base, constitutes ** the 


most noble early English composition i 
the kingdom.” 


MICKLEGATE BAR. 


| 
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EAST END, 


Of course the curious must climb to the 
top of the central tower, the largest in 
England, even if aching limbs afterward 
remind him that 
York. Did 


Bunsen declare 


he has seen the vale of 
the infallible Chevalier 
that to be *‘‘the most 
most romantic vale in the 
world, the vale of Normandy excepted” ? 
After that, if resolve hold out,as ours did, 


not 


beautiful and 


he must no less necessarily descend into 
the erypt, which contains the only re 
mains of the first building of Archbishops 
Thomas and Roger, if not of the earliest 
‘herring- bone” chureh built by King 
Edwin. Here that celebrated Northum 
brian monarch received Christian bap 
tism at the hands of the missionary Pau 
linus 


From the Minster we proceed to the 
Mansion-house and Guildhall. Furred 
and velvet aldermen, 
scarlet cloak and massive gold chain of 
‘*my Lord Mayor,” sword of state pre 
sented by Emperor Sigismund, richly 
adorned mace, corporation 
traits of defunct dignitaries—all quickly 
But what most in 
vites minute criticism is the cap of main 
tenance, given by King Richard IT. when 


searlet robes of 


plate, por 


pass under notice. 
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he made William de Selby the first 1. 
Mayor of York, to be worn by the mayo: 
sword-bearer in all presences on all st 
oceasions. ‘I wear it at the banquet 
my Lord Mayor; also when he goes to! 
banquets of the Lord Mayor of Loud 
and to other banquets,” says the swo: 
bearer, and adds: ** I have appeared ei: 
times before his Royal Highness tli 
Prince of Wales. We're old frie 
now, and give each other a faint no 
when we meet.” Whether Olym) 
shakes on such oceasions is not know) 
The State-room, in which the if 
homes” of the Lady Mayoress and 1 
civic banquets are held, is quite as not 
worthy for the gallery in which the ban 
plays while the guests dine, and int 
which and ladies 
go to listen to the postprandial eloquence: 
of the dined and wined, as it is for artisti 
effects. The Mayoralty is an office that 
some of the elected have escaped only by 
the payment of a handsome composition 
It is decidedly refreshing to find a cits 
where the chief magistracy seeks an in 
cumbent, and cannot hold him when le 
is found. Yet in his own jurisdiction th: 
Lord Mayor takes social precedence of al 


Lady Mayoress” 
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s except the sovereign and heir ap 


history, the $14,000 bell looted in Bur- 


mah, and the Magistrates’ Room, in whieh 


Guildhall, gray and ghostly with the Great Council of the North held its 


THE MINSTER, FROM THE MARKET-PLACE 


the memory of many centuries, with its 
fine oak carvings and stained-glass win- 
dows, in which are spirited artistic illus- 


trations of prominent events in English 


sessions, is the subject of many stereo- 
typed and not invariably accurate chron- 
ological comments. But what are a few 
hundred years, one way or other, to a 
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man with a hat 
six hundred years 
old 

Dinner at the 
ancient hoste Irvof 
the Black Swan,in 
Coney Street, re 
vives memories of 
Chaucer's “*C 
terbury 
Bits ol deep rich 
color of the ** mer 
rie past greet the 
eve in the oak pan 


ellings and stain 


ed @lass, W hile the 
renerous tare im 
THE F LER OF YORK, CARVED Parts couleur de 
ON HE I Pr OF A 1 NACLI rose to what is 
Waiting for a visit 
in the museum and grounds of the York 


shire Philosophical Soci ty 
Visitor 


Happy is the 
vivacious, and 
He will hear 
wonderful im- 
provements since the stupid dawn of the 
century beheld common dumping- grounds 


Whose cieerone is 
Withal exagverative as ours. 


jubilant tones telling of 


and apple orchards where lawn and gar 
dens now are; when the Hospitium was a 
cow-stable, the cloisters of St. Marv’s Ab 
bey a wine-vault (not for the first time), 
and the ruins of the monastery a prolific 
quarry, or covered by dwellings of abject 
look. 


The Roman multangular tower, with 
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BARBICAN, WALMGATE BAR 


its regular courses of small | 


ash 
tiies 


united the 


aA 
and tive-inch large Roman 
between, and solidly 
cement as hard as the stone, has 


ed 


spondent declensions. 


many such improvements ar 
How thre 

recovered in the ambulatory, or « 
cloisters, of the secular St. Leonar 
pital in close contiguity to the OQus: 
have been plain to the Saxon At 

who built it, but is puzzling to n 
believers in the 
sunlight, fresh 


rm) 
These 


therapeutic virt 


air, and Warm ¢ 
beds needed { 
strains of Gregorian musie from t} 


solid stone 
joining chapel to make them at a 
able. 

Etchers and painters gloat over thi 
gular beauty of the Benedictine St. Ma 
or What remains of it. Coeval wit! 
conquest, it was one of the richest 
strongest monkeries in the realm 
fortitications speak the militant chara 
of its spiritual occupants, who, if not 
lied, rather enjoyed a free fight wit 
worldly citizens. 

Now, the Guest Hall of the monasier 
is the Hospitium, which provides perma 
nent lodgings for a certain and sundyr 
collection of antiquities, including the 
evitable Egyptian remains, glass and Sa 
mian ware, Mithraic tablet, headless on 
Roman tessellated pavements, altars, co 
fins, cinerary urns, and ornaments of 
bone, bronze, gold, silver, and jet. Deep 
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¢ is the sight of two fine pins of 

‘t, passing through the stiff coil 
se reddish-black hair of a young 
British 


y—whose remains were dis 


or princess prob 


id eotlin contained in a sar 


DOORWAY OF THE 


ophagus of stone. Style has not changed 


ich seventeen 
lressing, We mean. 


centuries—in_ hair- 
Lime or gypsum in 
i liquid state, poured over the body when 
leposited in the coffin, preserved its form 
itaet, and now enables antiquaries to re- 
produce that form—even the texture of 
garments, shape of nails, rings, and coins, 
rnamentation of sandals, ete., ete. 
means of plaster casts. 

The rich collection of British birds and 
fossils is very interesting. So are the leg- 


by 
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bars and 
antiquities from [reland, in whieh coun 
try England has a similar interest to that 
of St. Paul in the 


The 


waist-belts of Dick Turpin and 


vison the highwaymen; 


and also the 


‘thorn in the flesh.” 


small bronze tablet, on which is a 


THE BLIND. 


Greek inscription in punctured uncial let- 
ters— 


“To Tue Gops Or Tue Governor's Prarorium’ — 


explains John xviii., 28. No strict Jew 
would enter a pretorium thus manifestly 
dedicated to heathen deities, and contain- 
ing an altar for their worship. 
The complete presentation in 
buildings and grounds of all that was 
characteristic of the past reveals the mak- 
ing of the nation, and by what instru 


these 
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THE BLACK SWAN. 


ments and through what throes it became 
what it now is. It reflects no less ered- 
it on the well-beloved Yorkshiremen 
whose spirit and energy effected the task. 

One of the checkered, ivy-grown bits 
of old York as it was under the Tudors 
and Stuarts is the King’s Manor-house, 
which is in part the building where the 
wealthy abbots of St. Mary’s dispensed 
princely hospitality. Little of the abba 
tial palace remains except the wide and 


heavy stairease. Here successive mon 
archs were received, and here Charles IT. 
held Parliament. Now, after instructive 


vicissitudes, it is a school for the blind; 
and, as such, the county memorial of the 
immortal philanthropist William Wilber- 
force. Sixty blind children here receive 
education and instruction in useful handi- 
crafts. Quadrangular of form, and of 
architecture in which the Jacobean pre- 
dominates, it is warningly suggestive of 
coughs, colds, and rheumatisms, which, 
strange to say, are not there in unusual 
number. Royal and noble coats of arms, 
which task all the pedantry of heralds to 
explain, adorn the principal entrances 
and some of the rooms. 

The Thursday concert of the inmates is 
in progress as we enter. The performance 
of the blind organist, and the tones of the 


leading femal: 
ealist ol si 
purity, pitch 
cision, and cor 
somehow 
er sound like 
of the receding 
An unconsciou 
dertone, lame 
irrecoverable 
and breathing 
utterable yearning for completene 
life, enters into the melody. It » 
tively appeals to what is tenderest 
most Christ-like in the audience,and mi 
fullest response from the most highly ¢ 
ed natures. 

The United States are graciously repr 
sented here by raised and dissected n 
books in the Boston raised and in 
New York point type, and writing gu 
presented by the American Printi: 
House for the Blind at Louisville, ki: 
tucky; wool-work articles and books } 
sented by Mr. Anagnos, superintendent 
of the Perkins Institution and Massac!| 
setts School for the Blind; and by a 
thetic lace collar worked by the deat 
dumb, and blind Laura Bridgman. A 
these lent added interest to the jubilee o! 
the institution in 1883. 

One of the many historic rooms—now 
used as a dormitory for blind boys—th 
display the taste and magnificence of th: 
builders contains a curiously grotesqu 
Tudor fireplace, still intact. This w 
Lord Huntingdon’s room, and ‘Sis proba 
bly the place in which Strafford held his 
Court of Star-chamber.” 

Our next walk, by way of contrast 
should be in and around the Castle. Tl 
walls enclose about four acres, on whic! 
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MINSTER 


stand the pri 


North and East 


markable 


and assize courts of the 
‘Nothing re 
the 
as the fair-haired daughter of the 


Ridings 

about these,” is silent re 
mark, 
warder explains their several uses; and 
with glibness, tempered by awe, touches 
the identical spot where Jack Ketch has 
publicly turned off’ so many doomed 
halter. Executions are 


to the how pri 


vate, and the city is spared the demoral 


ization of judicial killings. 
Enough of this! Clifford's 


more attractive. The books say it is the 


Tower is 


citadel or keep of the Norman castle built 
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FROM PETER GATE 


on mound of Saxon fortress by 
liam the Conqueror to overawe the 
the north. 
grooved gateway is a small chapel, also 
royal arms and those of the Clit! 


Once upon a time George Fox, 


fighting rebels of Over 


be 
founder of the Society of Friends, 

His hands are 

to have planted the flourishing wal 
tree in the interior. The dry well 
sesses an interest more ghastly than 
wellof Hougomont. Victor Hugo's 

pen is needed to describe the massacre of 
the Jews at this fatal spot. William « 


constrained inmate. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 


ow 
we 
= 
— 
| 
= 


YORK. 


irgh states that they appeared in 


hi the luxury and pomp of kings 


poene regio procede nites 


id the reputation of cruel and 


Crusaders 


creailors 
their exactions, in Mareh, A.D. 
in the work of revenge Five 


ed Jews fled from the bloody wea 
he Slayers to the castle. The ab 
istellan, enraged by refusal to admit 
his return, and also the sheriff, 


i their act to be the ‘‘treason of 


bishop, and commoner. 


semble there at the hustings for the 
Parliament in Le 


market-days, and bring hither the sturdy 


vyeomanry and th 


fruit, and the gold of 


S41 


air, where matters of highest moment in 


chureh and state were debated by baron, 


Crowds now as 


ination of representatives to the 


midon Saturduvs are 


} 


b INO) SPOUSES, bear 


ing the products of fat and fruitful farms 
Color is in the eve, the cheek, and the 
hands of the venders, in the wreen of the 


butter and cheese. 


ST. MARY'S ABBEY. 


Sieve followed. For sev 
days the assault raged. Capture was 
‘*Let us, like men, 
and death not at the hands of a 


ivhing enemy, but in the most honor- 


” 

Jewish dogs. 

t i 
itable. choose 


ible and painless shape—a free surrender 
of life to Him that gave it,” advised an 


Hiding 


ealth, the desperate 


all 


Hebrews 


indestructible 
then 
e to the eastle, and threw all that could 
consumed into the flames. Husbands 
d brothers killed the women and chil 
en, and next turned fatal daggers upon 
themselves. 


\bout a 


red rabbt. 


set 


Fulford 
Dragoon 


mile the 
the barracks of the 
(ruards, part of the ** Heavies” who fought 
Balaklava. York is one of the prinei- 

mil military centres of the kingdom, 
The bits of old York to which we are 
itrodueed are as full of history, life, and 
Parliament 
Street preserves in its name the memory 
of at least twenty parliaments, summoned 
by kings from Henry II. to Charles I., 
and held for the most part in the open 


away, on 
Road, are 


color as minster or eastle. 


All else is sombre—black in the dress, and 
gray in the streets and skies. At the an 
nual Martinmas statutes, or hirings, ser 


vants still receive the ‘* God's penny,” 


which binds bargains with masters. St. 
William's College is of curious archi 
tecture. Founded in 1460 for the resi 


dence of cathedral ‘* parsons and chantry 
priests,” 
families. 


it is now the dwelling of poor 


Another queer portion of the city bears 
the very euphonious title of ‘* Mucky Peg 
Lane,” possibly in memory of some slat 
ternly matron who loved gossip better 
than work. In that and other 
are houses of remote antiquity. 


sections 

Con- 
structed of timber and plaster, each of the 
upper stories overhangs the one immedi 
ately below; and so companionable are 
the uppermost that cronies may almost 
shake hands across the street. Not only 
this, and the additional room se 
cured by such special construction, but the 


house 


women could take a part in any serim- 
mage raging below by pouring hot water 
or melted lead on the combatants, or crack 


ure 
ey ‘ J 
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some unfriendly Abimelech’s crown by 
hurling down huge fragments of stone 
One of the ripest, mouldiest of 
York is Merchants’ Hall, 


The excellent, conservative 


bits 
medieval the 
in Foss@ate. 


ruild-governor who points out its mani 
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mission of the guild-governor, is 


times let for religious assemblies 
eonnection of gain with godliness 
by the York 

But the most 


their affinity 


ther acknow led re d 


Bank in the corner 
illustration 


ing” of 


OLD HOUSES, FOSSGATE. 


fold uses and beauties can hardly be ex 


pected to regard it with any eyes save 


those of atfectionate pride. Over the en 
trance are the sculptured arms of the cor 
poration, and the laudable prayer that is 
still their motto: ‘* Dieu nous donne bonne 
adventure.” Paintings depicting the city 
the 
portraits of former worshipful masters, 
As if in penitence 
for unsound ethies or doubtful commercial 
habits, one part of the hall is used for a 
and the whole, by per 


as it was in ‘good old times,” and 


garnish the interior. 


Sunday-school ; 


underground chapel, entered by a larg: 
trap door. 
the queerest place of worship in this queer 
old capital. 


This is the one entrance to 


The one service a year, when 
members of the company are expected to 
attend in guild dress, is justly deemed suf 
ficient. The assistance of All Saints’ choi 
is needed to cheer the impatient congrega 
tion into endurance of privilege in that 
damp, fusty, unwholesome sanctuary. 
Trinity Hospital, one of nineteen Ebo 
rite eleemosynary establishments (thre: 
for lepers) endowed for the relief of poor 


| 
| 
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ind women, is under the man 
it and Hall of the Merchants’ 
iny. Only one man was an 
and that of the women’s 
Flooded in the cold months, 
val o' nights with feline mel 
th departments have been 
Liv closed by the governors 
ite all the care so lovingly 
ed upon the crumbling erec 
of hoary eld, they totter to a 
fall. Candor compels the ad 
that some of the churches 
re conducive to other moral 
wus than the sweetness and 
cheerful Christianity, even 
1, like Holy Trinity, Goodram 
ey possess ‘three old bells 
**the only example 
York of a hagioscope, or oblique 
ing in the walls, to enable per 
s outside to see the elevation of 
Host.” Norman porches, like 
of St. Margaret’s, Walmgate, 
sculptured arches show the 
of the zodiae, the thirteen 
is of the Anglo-Saxon calen 
ind figures emblematic of the 
is, may help to proloug exist 
but not to prevent ultimate 
ration to the domain of the worn-out 


ised. 

Lovers of deep rich color, violent con 
rast, and humanitarian iridescence find 
flavorous gratification in St. Anthony’s 
Hospital, Peaseholme Green—another odd 
bit of the by-gone. Its four centuries are 

ckered by changes as countless as the 

mptations of the patron saint. House 
of religion, charity, festivity, business, 
workhouse, poorliouse, playhouse, school 
of archery, prison, arsenal, hospital, and 
istly a house of Christian education, 
ias had experiences enough to satis 
the. hero of a dime novel. Wan 
dering through its wards and chatting 
vith its conductors, we leave it with the 
profound persuasion that seventy healthy 
boys in ‘blue coats faced with yellow, 
sad-colored waistcoats and breeches, gray 
stockings, bands, and round bonnets,” can 
do much to try the patience of the meek- 
est saint on the calendar. 

All the hitherto partial attempts at 
scholastic instruction are slowly conver 
ving toward the perfection of a system of 
national education worthy of the fame 
and adapted to the need of the British 


THE SHAMBLES 


people. Some relies of the past will be 
preserved with religious solicitude. The 
eight hundred acres, more or less, in six 
different strays” without the walls, be 
longing to the four ancient wards, and on 
which freemen have exclusive riglt to 
depasture their cattle, will be jealously 
guarded as property, lungs to the city, 
and resorts for recreation. This survival 
of beneficent communism interests us. It 
conserves tlhe sense of solidarity in the 
citizens; it strengthens the democratic 
spirit of the sturdy toilers. 

York, with 60,000 inhabitants, is a 
‘great city.” Always permeated by the 
literary and scientific spirit, it cherishes 
the memory, together with that of oth 
er native or adopted sons, of Daniel De 
foe, the inimitable creator of Robinson 
Crusoe; of Lister and Wintringham, the 
celebrated physicians; Lambert and tty, 
the painters; Giles, Price, and Peckitt, the 
glass painters; Goodricke, the astronomer ; 
Guye Fauxe, the béte noire of Euglish 
Protestantism; Matthew Poole, the author 
of Synopsis Criticorum ; Wellbeloved 
and Davies, the antiquarians; and, above 
all, of Lindley Murray, the grammarian. 


ry 
be 
i 
£ 
| 
ir 


AT 


bv the 


it the village of Morne 
L was frequently impressed 


ingular beauty of young girls from the 
northea ali porteuse s, who pass 
ed almost dailv,on their way from Grande 
Anse to Saint Pierre and back again—a to 
tal tripof about forty miles Lknew they 


were from Grande Anse, because the vil 


lage baker, at whose shop they were wont 


to make brief halts, told me a good deal 


about them: he knew each one by 


W henever a 
appeared, and | 


name. 


remarkably attractive irl 


would inquire whence 


she came, the invariable (general 
lv preceded by that 
French 
certainly ought to know !” 


Anse eee Ah c'est de 


And if any commonplace, uninteresting 


reply 
peculiarly intoned 
“Whi, you 
) was “Grande 


signifying: 


Grande Anse, Ca! 
tvpe showed itself, it would be signalled 
Morne, 
never 
Anse 


girls were distinguishable by their clear 


Gros 
but 
The Grande 


somewhere else 
Marigot, perhaps, 


Anse. 


as from 
Capote 
from Grande 
yellow or brown skins, lithe light figures, 
and a particular grace in their way of 
dressing. Their short robes were always 
of bright and pleasing colors, perfectly 
with fruit tint of 
nude limbs and faces: I could diseern a 


contrasting the ripe 
partiality for white stuffs with apricot 
vellow stripes, for plaidings of blue and 
violet, and various patterns of pink and 
mauve. They hada graceful way of walk 
ing under their trays, with hands clasped 
behind their heads, and round brown arms 


An 


artist would have been wild with delight 


uplifted in the manner of carvatides. 


for the chance to sketch some of them 
On 


sion that they belonged to a 


he whole, they conveyed the impres 
particular 
very different from that of the chief 
city or its environs. 


race, 


** Are they all banana-colored at Grande 
Anse 
these ?” 

‘*T was never at Grande Anse,” the lit- 
“although I have 
been forty years in Martinique; but I 
know there is a fine class of young girls 


I asked,—‘*and all as pretty as 


tle baker answered, 


there: il y a une belle jeunesse la, mon 
cher!” 

Then I wondered 
Grande Anse 


why 


the youth of 
any 


should be finer than 


GRANDE 


ANSE, 


i 
the vout other places: and 
to mnie e bakers own State 
sShever havin been there mic 
i'l sh Out of t 
tive thousand inhabitants of Saint 
and its suburbs, there are at lea 


thousand who never have been t 
It Fe Qa 


pro wolV never W il] 


of the west coast visit the east « 
fact, except among the white creol 


represent but a small percentage « 


tal population, there are fey person 
met with who are familiar w 


ith 
of their native island. It is so mou 


ous, and travelling is so wear 


populations may live and die in ad 


valleys without climbing the inte 
ing mountains to look at one an 


Grande Anse is only about twenty 
from the principal city; but it re 
some considerable inducement. to 
the journey on horseback; and on] 
professional carrier-girls, plantation 
sengers, and colored people of pecu 
tough constitution attempt it on foot. | 
cept for the transportation of sugar 
rum, there is practically no commu 
tion by sea between the west and 
northeast coast—the sea is too dangero 
and thus the populations on either sid 
the island are more or less isolated f) 
each other, besides being further sub 
vided and segregated by the lesser mv 
tain chains crossing their respective t 
... In view of all these things I wo: 
dered whether a community so seclud: 


tories. 


might not assume special characteristics 
within two hundred years—might not di 
velop into a population of some vello 
red, or brown type, according to the p 
dominant element of the original rac: 
crossing. 

Il. 

I had long been anxious to see the Cit 
of the Porteuses, when the opportunity 
afforded itself to make the trip with 
friend obliged to go thither on some 
portant business; I do not think I shou 
have ever felt resigned to undertake 
With a level road the distanc: 
might be covered very quickly, but ove 
mountains the journey is slow and 
wearisome in the perpetual tropic heat 
Whether made on horseback or in a car 
riage, it between three fou 


aione. 


takes and 


4 
a 
BY LAFCAD 
I 
> 
Rouge, 
| 
| 

i 
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hours to go from Saint Pierre to Grande 


Anse, and it requires a longer time to 
return, as the road is then nearly all up 
hill. The young porteuse travels almost 


as rapidly; and the barefooted black post 


man, who earries the mails in a 


square 
box at the end of a pole, is timed on leav- 
ing Morne four A.M, 
Ajoupa little after six, and 
leaving Ajoupa-Bouillon at half past six 


Rouge at to reach 


Bouillon a 


to reach Grande Anse at half past eight, 
including many stoppages and delays ou 
the way 

Going to Grande Anse from the chief 
city, one can either hire 


riage at St 


a horse or car 
Morne 


the public conveyance, and 


Pierre, or ascend to 
Rouge by 
there procure a vehicle or animal, which 
latter is the cheaper and easier plan. 
About a mile beyond Morne Rouge, where 
the old Calebasse road enters the publie 
highway, you reach the highest point of 
the journey,—the of the enormous 
ridge the northeast from = the 
western coast, and cutting off the trade 
winds sultry Saint 

climbing the little hill, with 
On 


lop 
dividing 
from Pierre. 
a tall stone 
the 
Champ-Flor just here, you can perceive 


By 


Cross its summit, overlooking 
the sea on both sides of the island at once 

lapis lazuli blue. From this elevation 
the road descends by a hundred windings 
and lessening undulations to the eastern 
shore. It sinks between mornes wooded 
to their summits,—bridges a host of tor- 


rents and ravines,—passes gorges from 
whence colossal trees tower far overhead, 
through heavy streaming of lianas, to 
mingle their green crowns in magnificent 
gloom, Now and then you hear a low, 
long, sweet sound like the deepest tone of 
a silver flute, a bird-call, the ery of the 
sifleur-de-montagne; then all is. still- 
You are not likely to see a white 


face again for hours, but at 


Ness, 
intervals a 
porte use Passes, walking very swiftly, or 
a field hand heavily laden; and these sa- 
lute you either by speech or a lifting of 
the hand to the head.... And it is very 
pleasant to hear the greetings and to see 
the 
fine brown girls bearing trays, the dark 
laborers burdens of 
Then 
you should reply, if the speaker be a wo- 
man and pretty, **Good-day, dear” (bon- 
jou, che), or, 


the smiles of those who thus pass, 


bowed under great 


bamboo grass, 


Be myjou, Missie ! 


*Good-day, my daughter” 
(mafi), even if she be old: while if the 
passer by be aman, your proper reply is, 
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**Good-day, my son” (monfi), 
are less often uttered now than iy 
years, these kindly greetings, bu 
still form part of the good and tru: 
manners, 

The feathery beauty of the tre: 
shadowing each brook, the grace « 
boo and arborescent grasses, seen 
the road 
palms grow taller. 


crease as descends, 
Often the wa 

a precipice dominating some mary: 
valley prospect; again it is walled 
high green banks or shrubby slop s 
cut off the view; and always it serpe 
so that you cannot see more than 
hundred feet of the white track 
you. About the fifteenth 
glorious landscape opens to the 
reaching to the Atlantie;—the roa 
winds very high; forests are billo 
hundreds of yards below it, and 1 
miles away up the slopes of mo 
beyond which, here and there 
strange shapes of mountain,—shadin, 
from misty green to violet and faint 
gray. 


kilom 


And through one grand ope: 
in this multicolored surging of hills 
peaks you perceive the gold-yello 
cane fields touching the sky-colored 
Grande Anse lies somewhere in that 

At the eighteenth kilome: 
you pass a cluster of little country « 


rection. ... 


tages, a church, and one or two larg 
buildings framed in shade trees 
hamlet of Ajoupa-Bouillon. Yet a lit 


further, and you find you have left 
the woods behind you. But the road co: 
tinues its bewildering curves around an 
between low mornes covered with cia 
or cocoa plants; it dips down very low 
rises again, dips once more, and you pei 
ceive the soil is changing color—it is tak 
ing a red tint, like that of the land of the 
American belt. Then you pass 
the Riviére Falaise (marked Filasse upon 
old maps), with its shallow erystal torre: 
flowing through a very deep and roc] 
channel, and the Capote and other streams 
and over the vellow rim of cane hills | 
long blue bar of thé sea appears, edgy 
landward with a dazzling fringe of foan 
The heights you have passed are no lone 
er verdant, but purplish or gray,—wi 
Pelée’s cloud- wrapped enormity ov: 
topping all. A very strong warm wind 
is blowing upon you 


cotton 


-the trade- wind 
always driving the clouds west ; this 


the sunny side of Martinique, wher 


gray days and heavy rains are less fr 


; 
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(onee or 
nore the sea 
irsand reap 
ilways over 

and then, 
passing a 
and turning 

eurve, the 
iidenly drops 
to the shore 
to the burgh 
inde Anse, 
Il. 

Leaving Morne 
re atl abouteight 
morning, My 
idand Lreached 
(irande Anse at half 
leven. Every- 
had been ar- 
ved to make us 
mifortable. Iwas 
vhted with the 
corner room, 
nmanding at 
ce a view of the 
n street and of 
esea—avery high 
vom, all open to 

trade - winds 

‘ich had been pre- 
pared to receive me. 
But after along ecar- 
riage ride in the 
heat of a tropical 
June day, one al- 
vavs feels the ne- 
cessity of a little 
physical exercise. 
| lingered only a 
minute or two in 
the house, and went 
out to look at the little town and its sur- 
roundings. 

As seen from the high-road, the burgh 
if Grande Anse makes a long patch of 
larkness between the green of the coast 
and the azure of the water; it is almost 

holly black and gray—suited to inspire 
in etching. High slopes of cane and 
meadow rise behind it and on either side, 
indulating up and away to purple and 
vray tips of mountain ranges. North 
ind south, to left and right, the land 
reaches out in two high promontories, 
mostly green, and about a mile apart— 
the Pointe du Rochet and the Pointe de 
Séguinau, or Croche- Mort, which latter 


ROAD AMONG THE HILLS, SHOWING ARBORESCENT FERNS. 


name preserves the legend of an insur- 
gent slave,a man of color, shot dead upon 
the cliff. These promontories form the 
semicircular bay of Grande Anse. All 
this Grande Anse, or ‘* Great Creek,” Val- 
ley is an immense basin of basalt; and 
narrow as it is, no less than five streams 
water it, including the Riviere de la 
Grande Anse. 

There are only three short streets in the 
town. The principal, or Grande Rue, is 
simply a continuation of the national 
road; there is a narrower one below, 
which used to be called the Rue de la 
Paille, because the cottages lining it were 
formerly all thatched with cane straw; 


iss 
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and there is one above it, edging the cane 
fields that billow away to the meeting 
of morne and sky. There is nothing of 
architectural interest, and all is sombre, 

walls and roofs and pavements. But 
after you pass through the city and fol- 
low the southern route that aseends the 
Séguinau promontory, you can obtain 
some lovely landscape views —a grand 
surging of rounded mornes, with further 
violet peaks, truncated or horned, pushing 
up their heads in the horizon above the 
highest flutterings of cane; and looking 
back above the town, you may see Pelée 
all uneclouded, not as you see it from the 
other coast, but an enormous ghostly sil 
ho tte, W ith steep sides and almost square 
Summit, So pale as to seem transparent. 
Then if you cross the promontory south 
ward, the same road will lead you into 
another very beautiful valley, watered by 
a broad rocky torrent, the valley of the 
Riviere du Lorrain. This clear stream 
rushes to the sea through a lofty opening 
in the hills: and looking westward be 
tween them, you will be charmed by the 
exquisite vista of green shapes piling 
and pushing up one behind another to 
reach a high blue ridge which forms 
the background a vision of tooth 
shaped and fantastical mountains,—part 
of the great central chain running 
south and north through nearly the 
whole island. It is over those blue sum- 
mits that the wonderful road ealled La 
Trace winds between primeval forest 
walls. 

But the more you become familiar with 
the face of the little town itself, the more 
you are impressed by the strange swarthy 
tone it preserves in all this splendid ex- 
panse of radiant tinting. There are only 
two points of visible color in it: the 
church and hospital, built of stone, which 
have been painted yellow: as a mass in 
the landscape, lying’ between the dead 
gold of the eane-clad hills and the de 
licious azure of the sea, it remains almost 
black under the prodigious blaze of light. 
The foundations of voleanic rock, three 
or four feet high, on which the frames 
of the wooden dwellings rest, are black; 
and the sea-wind appears to have the 
power of blackening all timber work 
here through any coat of paint. Roofs 
and facades look as if they had been long 
exposed to coal smoke, although proba- 
bly no one in Grande Anse ever saw coal ; 
and the pavements of pebbles and cement 


are of a deep ash-color, full of mi: 
scintillation, and so hard as to 
agreeable even to feet protected b 
thick shoes. By-and-by you notic: 
of blaek stone, bridges of blaek sto; 
perceive that black forms an elen 
all the landscape about you, © 
roads leading from the town yo 
from time to time masses of jagex 
or great bowlders protruding throu 
green of the slopes, and dark as 
These black surfaces also spark| 
beds of all the neighboring rivers ai 
ed with dark gray bowlders; and 
of these, broken by those violent 
which dash rocks together, —delugii 
valleys, and strewing the soil of th: 
tom-lands (fonds) with dead serpe: 
display black cores, Bare crags pt 
ing from the green clitfs here and t 
are soot-colored, and the outlying 1 
of the coast offer a similar aspect. 
the sand of the beach is funereally } 

looks almost like powdered char 
and as you walk over it, sinking thre 
four inches every step, you are an 
by the multitude and brilliancy of 
nute flashes in it, like a subtle silv 
fervescence. 

This extraordinary sand contains 1 
ty per cent. of natural steel, and etf 
have been made to utilize it industria 
For this purpose a company was formed 
and a machine invented to separate 
metal from the pure sand—an immetis 
revolving magnet, which, being set 
motion under a sand shower, caught 1 
ore upon it. When the covering thu 
formed by the adhesion of the steel 
came of a certain thickness, the sim) 
interruption of the electric current 
cipitated the metal into appropriate rec 
tacles. Fine bars were made from thi 
voleanie steel, and excellent cutting too 
manufactured from it: French meta 
lurgists pronounced the product of } 
culiar excellence, and nevertheless t) 
project of the company was abandon: 
Political disorganization consequent upo 
the establishment of universal suffrag: 
frightened capitalists who might hav 
aided the undertaking under a better con 
dition of affairs; and the lack of larg: 
means, coupled with the cost of freight t 
remote markets, totally discouraged this 
creditable attempt to found a native in 
dustry. 


Sometimes after great storms bright 
brown sand is flung up from the sea 


a 
t 


* GRANDE 


s: but the heavy black sand always 
reappears again to make the universal 


color of the beach. 
IV 
Behind the roomy wooden house in 
vhich I oceupied an apartment there was 
» small garden plot surrounded by a 
hedge, strengthened by bamboo fencing, 


and vadiant with flowers of the lose7/le 
bois,—the creole name for a sort of be- 
sonia, Whose closed bud exactly resem- 


tesapink and white dainty bivalve shell, 
und open imitates the 
form of a buttertly. Here and there, on 
the grass, were nets drying, and asses 


whose blossom 


curious fish-traps made of split bamboos 
interwoven and held in place with mibi 

(the mibi is a liana heavy and 
tough as copper wire); and immediately 
behind the garden hedge appeared the 
white flashing of the surf. The 
vivid recollection connected with my trip 
to Grande Anse is that of the first time 
that 1 went to the end of that garden, 
opened the little bamboo gate, and found 
myself overlooking the beach, im 
mense breadth of soot-black sand, with 
pale green patches and stripings here and 
there upon it—refuse of cane thatch, de- 


stalks 


most 


an 
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composing rubbish spread out by old tides. 
The one solitary boat owned in the com- 
munity lay there before me, high and dry. 
It was the hot period of the afternoon; 
the town slept; there was no living crea 
ture in sight; and the booming of the surf 
drowned all other sounds; the seent of the 
warm, strong wind annihilated all 
Then, very suddenly, there 
came to me a sensation absolutely weird, 
while watehing the strange wild sea roar- 
ing over its beach of black sand—the sen 
sation of seeing something unreal, look 
ing at something that had no more tan- 
W heth- 
er suggested by the first white vision of 
the surf over the bamboo hedge,—or by 
those old green tide lines on the desola- 
tion of the black or by 

tone of the speaking of the sea, 


sea 


other odors. 


gible existence than a memory! 


beach, some 
or 
something indefinable in the living touch 
of the wind,—or by all of these, I eannot 
sav:—but slowly there became defined 
within me the thought of having beheld 
just such a coast very long ago, I could 
not tell where,—in those child-years of 
which the recollections gradually become 
indistinguishable from dreams. 


Soon as darkness comes upon Grande 


’ 
> 
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Anse the face of the clock in the echureh 
tower is always lighted: you see it sud 
denly burst into vellow glow above the 


roofs and the cocoa-palms, just like a 


pharos In my room I could not keep 
the candle lighted because of the sea 
wind; but it never oecurred to me to close 
the shutters of the great broad windows 

sashless, of course. like ali the glassless 
windows of Martinique;—the breeze was 
too delicious It seemed full of some 


thing vitalizing that made one’s blood 
warmer, and rendered one full of con 
tentment—full of eagerness to believe 
life all sweetness. Likewise, I found it 
soporifie—this pure, dry, warm) wind. 
And I thought there could be no greater 
delight in existence than to lie down at 
might, with all the windows open, and the 
Cross of the South visible from my pil- 
low, and the sea-wind pouring over the 
bed, and the tumultuous whispering and 
muttering of the surf in one’s ears—to 
dream of that strange sapphire sea white 


bursting over its beach of black sand. 


\ 

Considering that Grande Anse lies al 
most opposite to St. Pierre, at a distance 
of only about twenty miles even by the 
complicated windings of the national 
road, the differences existing in the nat 
ural conditions of both places are remark 
able enough. Nobody in St. Pierre sees 
the sunrise, because the mountains imme 
diately behind the city continue to shad 
ow its roofs long after the eastern coast is 
deluged with light and heat. At Grande 
Anse, on the other hand, those tremen 
dous sunsets which delight west coast 
dwellers are not visible at all; and during 
the briefer West Indian days Grande Anse 
is all wrapped in darkness as early as 
half past four,—or nearly an hour before 
the orange light has ceased to flare up 
the streets of St. Pierre from the sea: 
since the great mountain range topped by 
Pelée cuts off all the slanting light from 
the east valleys. And early as folks rise 
in St. Pierre, they rise still earlier at 
Grande Anse—Dbefore the sun emerges from 
the rim of the Atlantic: about half past 
four doors are being opened, and coffee is 
ready. At St. Pierre one can enjoy a 
sea bath till seven or half past seven 
o'clock, even during the time of the sun’s 
earliest rising, because the shadow of the 
mornes still reaches out upon the bay; 
but bathers leave the black beach of 


Grande Anse by six o'clock; for on 
sun's face is up, the light, levelled st) 
at the eves, becomes blinding. Ag 
St. Pierre it rains almost every t 
four hours for a brief while, duri: 
least the greater part of the veal 
Grande Anse it rains more mode) 

and less often. The atmosphere at 
Pierre is always more or less impreg) 
with vapor, and usually an enery 
heat prevails, which makes exertion 
pleasant; at Grande Anse the warm \ 
keeps the skin comparatively dry in s 

of considerable exercise. It is quite 2 

to see a heavy surf at St. Pierre, but 
much rarer not to see it at Grande A) 
\ curious facet concerning custom 
that few white ecreoles care to bathe 
front of the town,—notwithstanding 
superb beach and magnificent surf, ) 
so inviting to one accustomed only to 1 
deep still water and rough shore of & 
Pierre. The creoles really prefer th: 
rivers as bathing-places; and when 
ing to take a sea bath, they will walk 
and down hill for kilometres in order 1 
reach some river mouth, so as to wash ot 
in the fresh water afterward. They s 
that the effect of sea-salt upon the ski: 
is to give boutons-chauds (what we ex 
‘prickly-heat™). Friends took me a 
the way to the mouth of the Lorrain on: 
morning that I might have the experienc 
of such a double bath; but after leaving 
the tepid sea, I must confess the plungy 
into the river was something terrible—a1 
icy shock which cured me of all furthe: 
desire for river baths. My willingness to 
let the sea-water dry upon me was regard 
ed as an eccentricity. 

Vi 
It may be said that on all this coast the 

ocean, perpetually moved by the blowing 
of the trade-winds, never rests—never 
hushes its roar. Even in the streets of 
Grande Anse, one must in breezy weather 
lift one’s voice above the natural pitch to 
be heard; and then the breakers come in 
lines more than a mile long, between the 
Pointe du Rochet and the Pointe de Sé 
guinau—every unfurling a thunder-eclap 
There is no travelling by sea. All large 
vessels keep well away from the danger 
ous coast. There is scarcely any fishing; 
and although the sea is thick with fish, 
fresh fish at Grande Anse is a rare luxury 
Communication with Saint Pierre is chief 
ly by way of the national road, twenty- 


j 
t 
| 


kilometres long, winding over moun- 
idges two thousand feet high; and 
uwger portion of merchandise is trans 
| from the chief city on the heads of 
women able to walk fiftv-nine kilo 
eS daily. The steepness of the route 
<ills draught horses and ruins the 
iest mules. At one time the man- 
sof a large estate at Grande Anse at 
ted the experiment of sending their 
to Saint Pierre in iron carts, drawn 
e mules: but the animals could not 
re the work. Cocoa can be carried 
Saint Pierre by the porteuses, but 
car and rum must go by sea, or not 
and the risks and difficulties of 
ing these seriously affeet the indus- 
sof all the north and northeast coast. 
Planters have actually been ruined by in 
ty to send their products to market 
v a protracted spell of rough wea- 
er. A railroad has been proposed and 
inned: in a more prosperous era it 
might be eonstrueted, with the result of 
creatly developing all the Atlantie side of 
island, and converting obscure villages 

to thriving towns. 

Sugar is very difficult to ship; rum and 
tatia can be handled with less risk. It is 
even exeiting to wateh a shipment of tafia 
from Grande Anse to Saint Pierre. 

A little vessel approaches the coast with 
extreme caution, and anchors in the bay 
some hundred yards beyond the breakers. 
She is what they call a pirogue here, but 
not at all what is called a pirogue in the 
United States: she has a long narrow 
hull, two masts, no deck; she has usually 
a crew of five, and can carry thirty bar- 
rels of tafia. One of the pirogue men 
puts a great shell to his lips and sounds a 
call—very mellow and deep, that can be 
heard over the roar of the waves far up 
among the hills. The shell is one of those 
ereat spiral shells, weighing seven or 
eight pounds—rolled like a seroll, fluted 
and scalloped about the edges, and pink- 
pearled inside,—such as are sold in Amer 
ica for mantel-piece ornaments, —the shell 
of alambi. Here you can often see the 
lambi erawling about with its nacreous 
house upon its back: an enormous sea- 
snail with a yellow back and rose-colored 
belly, with big horns, and an eye in the 
tip of each horn—very pretty eves, having 
a golden iris. This creature is a common 
article of food; but its thick white flesh is 
almost compact as cartilage, and must be 
pounded before being cooked. 
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At the sound of the blowing of the 
lambi shell, wagons descend to the beach, 
accompanied by young colored men ran 
ning beside the mules. Eaeh wagon dis- 
charges a certain number of barrels of 
tafia, and simultaneously the young men 
strip. They are slight, well built, and 
generally well muscled. Each man takes 
a barrel of tafia, pushes it before him 
into the surf, and then begins to swim to 
the pirogue,—impelling the barrel before 
him. I have never seen a swimmer at 
tempt to convey more than one barrel at 
a time; but I am told there are experts 
who manage as many as three. barrels 
together,—pushing them forward in line, 
with the head of one against the bottom 
ofthe next. It really requires much dex- 
terity and practice to handle even one bar- 
relorcask. Asthe swimmer advances he 
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keeps close as possible to his charge,—so 
as to be able to push it forward with all 
his foree against each breaker in succes 
sion, —making it divethrough. If it onee 
glides well out of his reach while he is in 
the breakers, it becomes an enemy, and he 
must take care to keep out of its way,—for 
if a wave throws it at him. or rolls it over 
him, he may be seriously injured; but the 
expert seldom abandons a barrel. Under 
the most favorable conditions, man and 
barrel will both disappear a score of times 
before the clear swells are reached, after 
which the rest of the journey is not diffi 
cult. Men lower ropes from the pirogue, 
the swimmer passes them under his bar 
rel, and it is hoisted aboard. 

Wonderful surf-swimmers these men 
are they will go far out for mere sport 
in the roughest kind of a sea, when the 
waves, abnormally swollen by the peeul- 
iar conformation of the bay, come roll 
ing in thirty and forty feet high. Some- 
times, with the swift impulse of ascending 
a swell, the swimmer seems suspended in 
air for the moment it passes beneath him, 


before he plunges int 
trough bevond. The 
swimmer is a young 
who cannot weigh mors 
ahundred andtwenty 
Few of the Grande Anse 
are heavily built; they « 
compare for stature and 
with those longshoreny 
St. Pierre who can be 
any busy afternoon on 
landing, lifting heavy ba 
at almost the full exten 
their swarthy arms. 
There is but one boat o 
in the whole parish of Gr: 
Anse,—a fact due to thie « 
tinual roughness of the 
It has a little mast and 
and can hold only three mi 
When the water is somey 
less angry than usual, a ¢ 
ored crew take it out f 
fishing expedition. Ther 
always much interest in 
event, a crowd gathers on 1 


beach, and the profession 
swimmers help to bring 

Wik! little craft beyond the bre 
Wa ers. When the boat retur 
after a disappearance of s« 
eral hours, everybody 
down from the village to mec! 
it. Young colored women twist their ro 
up about their hips, and wade out to ws 
come it: there is a display of limbs of a 
colors on such occasions, which is not with 
out grace, thatuntaught grace whichtempts 
an artistic pencil. Every bonne and every 
house-keeper struggles for the first chanc: 
to buy the fish:—young girls and children 
dance in the water for delight, all seream 
ing: Rhalé bois-canot !”.... Then as the 
boat is pulled through the surf and hauled 
up on the sand, the pushing and scream 
ingand crying become irritating and deat 
ening; the fishermen lose patience and 
say terrible things. But nobody heeds 
them in the general clamoring and hag 
gling and furious bidding for the poueés 
son-ououge, the dorades, the volants 
(beautiful purple-backed flying-fish with 
silver bellies, and fins all transparent, like 
the wings of dragon-tlies). There is great 
bargaining even for a young shark, 
which makes very nice eating cooked after 
the creole fashion. So seldom can the 
fishermen venture out that each trip 
makes a memorable event for the village. 


Pa 


rhe Saint Pierre fishermen very sel- 
approach the bay, but they do much 
« a few miles beyond it, almost in 
+ of the Pointe du Rochet and the 
e X Bourgaut. There the best fly- 
sh are ecaught,—and besides edible 
ives, Many queer things are often 
monstrosities 
as the coffre-fish, shaped almost like 
x. of which the lid is represented by 
extraordinary conformation of the 
and the barrique-de-vin wine 


ht up by the nets: 


i = with round boneless body, secret 
in a curious vesicle a liquor precisely 
mbling wine lees;—and the needle- 
aiguille de mer), less thick than a 
er lead-pencil, but more than twice as 
and hugeecuttle-fish and prodigious 
One conger secured off this coast 
sured over twenty feet in length, and 
ied two hundred and fifty pounds— 
veritable sea-serpent....But even the 
esh-water inhabitants of Grande Anse 
reamazing. Ihave seen crawlish by act- 
measurement fifty centimetres long, 
these were not considered remarka- 
Many are said to much exceed two 
from the tail to the tip of the claws 
| horns. They are of an iron-black 
eolor, and have formidable pincers with 
serrated edges and tip-points inwardly 
converging, which eannot erush like the 
veapons of a lobster, but which will cut 
the flesh and make a small ugly wound. 
\t first sight one not familiar with the 
erawlish of these regions ean hardly be- 
lieve he is not viewing some variety of 

vantie lobster instead of the common 
fresh-water crawfish of the east coast. 
When the head, tail, legs, and cuirass 
have all been removed, after boiling, the 
curved trunk has still the size and weight 
of a large pork sausage. 

These creatures are trapped by lantern- 
light. Pieees of manioe root tied fast to 
large bowlders sunk in the river are the 
only bait;—the crawfish will flock to eat 
it upon any dark night, and then they 
are caught with scoop-nets and dropped 
into covered baskets. 


VIl. 

One whose ideas of the people of Grande 
Anse had been formed only by observing 
the young porteuses of the region on their 
way to the other side of the island, might 
expect on reaching this little town to find 
its population yellow as that of a Chinese 
city. 3ut the dominant hue is much 
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darker, although the mixed element is 
everywhere visible; and I was at first sur 
prised by the searcity of those clear bright 
skins I supposed to be so numerous. 
pretty children,—notably a pair of twin 
sisters, and perhaps a dozen school-girls 
from eight to ten vears of age,- 


Some 


displaved 
the same characteristies I have noted in 
the adult porteuses of Grande Anse; but 
within the town itself this brighter ele- 
ment is in the minority. The predomi- 
nating race element of the whole eom- 
mune is certainly colored (Grande Anse 
is even memorable beeause of the revolt 
of its hommes de couleur some tifty vears 
agvo):—but the colored population is not 
concentrated in the town: it rathi- 
er to the valleys and the heights surround 
ing the chef-lieu. Most of the porteuses 
are country girls, and I found that even 
those living in the village are seldom vis- 
ible on the streets except when departing 
upon a trip or returning from one. An 
artist wishing to study the type might, 
however, pass a day at the bridge of the 
Riviere Falaise to advantage, as all the 
carrier-girls pass it at certain hours of the 
morning and evening, 

3ut the best possible oceasion on which 
to observe what my friend the baker 
called la belle jeunesse, is a confirmation 
day,—when the bishop comes to Grande 
Anse over the mountains, and all the 
population turns out in holiday garb, 
and the bells are tapped like tamtams, 
and triumphal arches, 
hold! —span the roadway, bearing in 
clumsiest lettering the 
Monseigneur. 


most awry to be- 


welcome, Vive 
On that event, the long 
procession of young girls to be confirm- 
ed,—all in white robes, white veils, and 
white satin slippers,—is a numerical sur- 
prise. It is a moral surprise also,—to 
the stranger at least; for it reveals the 
struggle of a poverty extraordinary with 
the self-imposed obligations of a costly 
ceremonialism. 

No white children ever appear in these 
processions; there are not half a dozen 
white families in the whole urban popula- 
tion of about seven thousand souls; and 
those send their sons and daughters to 
Saint Pierre or Morne Rouge for their re- 
ligious training and education. But many 
of the colored children look very charm- 
ing in their costume of confirmation ;—you 
could not easily recognize one of them 
as the same little bonne who brings your 
morning cup of coffee, or another as the 
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daughter of a plantation commandeur 
(overseer’s assistant):—a brown slip of a 
girl who will probably never wear shoes 
again. And many of those white shoes 
and white veils have been obtained only 
by the hardest physical labor and self 
denial of poor parents and relatives : 
fathers, brothers, and mothers working 
with cutlass and hoe in the snake-swarm- 


ng corn fields:—sisters walking barefoot 
ed every day to Saint Pierre and back to 
earn a few franes a month. 

While watching such a procession it 
seemed to me that I could discern in the 
features and figures of the young con- 
firmants something of a prevailing type 
and tint, and Lasked an old planter beside 
me if he thought my impression correct. 

* Partly,” he answered; ‘‘there is cer- 
tainly a tendeney toward an attractive 
physical type here, but the it 
self is less stable than you imagine; it 
has been changed during the last twenty 
years within my own recollection. In 
different parts of the island particular 
types appear and disappear with a gener- 
ation. There is a sort of race-fermenta- 
tion going on,which gives no fixed result 
of a positive sort for any great length of 
time. It is true that certain elements 
continue to dominate in certain com 
munes, but the particular characteristics 
come and vanish in the most mysterious 
way. As to color, I doubt if any correct 
classification can be made, especially by a 
stranger. Your eyes give you general 
ideas about a red type,a yellow type,a 
brown type, but to the more experienced 
eyes of a creole, accustomed to live in 
the country districts, every individual of 
mixed race appears to have a particular 
color of his own. Take, for instance, the 
so-called capre type, which furnishes the 
finest physical examples of all, you,a 
stranger, are at once impressed by the 
general red tint of the variety, but you 
do not notice the differences of that tint 
in different persons, which are more diffi 
eult to observe than shade-differences of 
yellow or brown, Now, to me, every ca- 
pre or capresse has an individual color, 
and Ido not believe that in all Martinique 
there are two half-breeds—not having had 
the same father and mother—in whom the 
tint is precisely the same.” 


VILL. 
I thought Grande Anse the most sleepy 
place I had ever visited. I suspect it is 


one of the sleepiest in the whole worlq 
The wind, which tans even a ere 
Saint Pierre to an unnatural brown 

in forty-eight hours of his sojourn 
village, has also a peculiarly som 
effect. The moment one has nothin 
ticular to do, and ventures to sit 
idly with the breeze in one’s face, s] 
comes, and everybody who can spa 
time takes a long nap in the after 
and little naps from hour to hour, 
all that, the heat of the east coast 
enervating, like that of Saint Pierre 
can take a great deal of exercise i: 
sun without feeling much the wi 
Hunting excursions, river fishing pan 
surf-bathing, and visits to neighl« 
plantations are the only amusenx 
but these are enough to make exist: 
very pleasant at Grande Anse. Then 
interesting of my own experiences 
those of a day passed by invitation at « 
of the old colonial estates on the | 
near the village. 


It is not easy to describe the charn 
a creole interior, whether in the city o1 
eountry. The cool shadowy court, 
its wonderful plants and fountain 
sparkling mountain water, or the la 
with its ancestral trees; the delicious 
welcome of the host, whose fraternal e: 
manner immediately makes you feel 
home; the coming of the children to greet 
you, each holding up a velvety brown 
cheek to be kissed, after the old-time 
tom; the romance of the unconventional 
chat, over a cool drink, under the palnis 
and the ceibas; the visible earnestness o! 
all to please the guest, to enwrap him in « 
very atmosphere of quiet happiness—com 
bine to make a memory you will neve 
forget. And maybe you enjoy all this 
upon some exquisite site, some volcanic 
summit, overlooking slopes of a hundred 
greens,—mountains far winding in blue 
and pearly shadowing,—rivers singing sea 
ward behind curtains of arborescent reeds 
and bamboos,—and, perhaps, Pelée, in thi 
horizon, dreaming violet dreams unde 
her foulard of vapdrs,—and, encireling 
all, the still sweep of the ocean’s azur 
bending to the verge of day. 

My host showed or explained to me a 
that he thought might interest a stranger. 
He had brought to me a nest of the ca 
rouge, a bird which suspends its home, 
hammock-fashion,under the leaves of tlie 
banana-tree ;—showed me a little fer-de 
lance, freshly killed by one of his field 
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is: and a field lizard (zanoli té in 
le), not green like the lizards which 
nt the roofs of Saint Pierre, but of 
sutiful brown bronze, with shifting 
and eggs of the zanoli, little soft 
things from which the young lizards 
perhaps run out alive as fast as 
open the shells; and the matoutou 
se, or spider of the cliffs, of two 
ties.red or almost black when adult, 
lish silvery tint when young,—less 

size than the tarantula, but equally 
and venomous; and the crabe-c'est- 
faute (much like the ** fiddler-crab”’), 
ing one very smalland one very large 
which latter it carries folded up 
st its body, so as to have suggested 
lea of a penitent striking his bosom, 
ttering the sacramental words of the 
Catholie confession, ‘* Through my fault, 
rough my fault, through my most grie- 
s fault.”’... Indeed I eannot recolleet 
e-half of the queer birds, queer in- 


ts, queer reptiles, and queer plants to 
ch my attention was called. But 
speaking of plants, I was impressed by the 
profusion of the zhébe-moin-misé—a lit- 

sensitive-plant I had rarely observed 
n the west coast. On the hill-sides of 
Givande Anse it prevails to such an extent 
is to give certain slopes its own pecul- 
iv greenish-brown color. It has manvy- 
ranching leaves,only one inch anda half 
to two inches long, but which reeall the 
form of certain common ferns; these lie 
ilmost flat upon the ground. They fold 
ogether upward from the central stem at 
the least touch; and the plant thus makes 
itself almost imperceptible ;—it seems to 
ive, so that you feel guilty of murder if 
vou break off a leaf. It is called Zhe- 
be-moin-misé, or Plant - did-I-amuse- 
myself?” because it is supposed to tell 
naughty little children who play truant, 
or who delay much longer than is neces- 
sary in delivering a message, whether 
they deserve a whipping or not. The 
guilty child touches the plant, and asks: 
‘Ess moin amisé moin?’ (Did I amuse 
myself ?); and if the plant instantly shuts 
its leaves up, that means, ‘‘ Yes, you did!” 
Of course the leaves invariably close; but 
| suspect they invariably tell the trath, 
for all colored children, in Grande Anse 
at least, are much more inclined to play 
than work. 

The kind old planter likewise conducted 
me over the estate. He took me through 
the sugar- mill, and showed me, among 
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the very latest inventions, some machin 

ery devised nearly two centuries ago by 
the ingenious and terrible Pére Labat, 
and still quite serviceable in spite of all 
modern improvements in sugar-making; 
took me through the rhummerie, or dis 

tillery, and made me taste some colorless 
rum which had the aroma and something 
of the taste of the most delicate gin; and 
finally took me into the cases-d-vent, or 
‘ wind-houses,” built as places of refuge 
during hurricanes. Hurricanes are rare, 
and more rare in this century by far than 
daring the previous one; but chis part of 
the island is particularly exposed to such 
Visitations, and almost every old planta 

tion has one or two cases-a-vent. They 
were always built in a hollow, either nat- 
ural or artificial, below the land level, with 
walls of rock several feet thick, and very 
strong doors, but no windows. My host 
told me about the experiences of his fam- 
ily in a ease-A-vent during a hurricane 
which he recollected. It was found ne- 
cessary to secure the door within by means 
of strong ropes; and the mere work of 
holding it tasked the strength of a dozen 
powerful men: it would bulge in under 
the pressure of the awful wind, —swelling 
like the side of a barrel; and had not its 
planks been made of a wood tough as 
hickory,they would have been blown into 
splinters. 

I had long desired to examine a plan- 
tation drum, and see it played upon under 
conditions more favorable than the ex 
citement of a holiday caleinda in the vil 
lages, where the amusement is too often 
terminated by a voum (general row) ora 
goumage (a serious fight);—and when I 
mentioned this wish to the planter he at 
once sent word to his commandeur, or 
assistant overseer, the best drummer in 
the settlement, to come up to the house 
and bring his instrument with him. I 
was thus enabled to make the observations 
necessary, and also to take an instanta- 
neous photograph of the drummer in the 
very act of playing. 

The old African dances, the caleinda 
and the bélé (which latter is accompanied 
by chanted improvisation), are danced on 
Sundays to the sound of the drum on al- 
most every plantation in the island. The 
drum, indeed, is an instrument to which 
the country-folk are so much attached 
that they swear by it—Tambouw! being the 
oath uttered upon all ordinary occasions 
of surprise or vexation. But the instru- 
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ment is quite as often called ka, because 


made out of a quarter-barrel, or quart—in 
the patois ‘‘ ka.” Both ends of the barre] 
having been removed, a wet hide, well 


Ww rapped about a couple of hoops, is driv 
en on, and in drying the stretched skin 
obtains still The other 
end of the ka is always left open. 
the face of the a string is tightly 
stretched, to which are 


further tension 
Across 
skin 
attached, at inter- 
vals of about an inch, very short, thin 
of feather 
These lend a certain vibration to 


fragments bamboo or cut 
stems 
the tones 

In the time of 
drums 


There 


a big 


Pére Labat the 

different 
kinds 
little 
plaved together. 


necro 
somewhat form. 
then 


tarmtam 


had a 


were two of drums, 
one, which 


Both 


stretched over one 


and a 
used to be con 
sisted of skins tightly 
end of a wooden cylinder, ora section of 
hollow tree trunk. The larger was from 
three feet long, with a diameter 
of tifteen to sixteen inches; the smaller, 
length, 
but only eight or nine inches in diameter. 
Pére Labat also speaks, in his West Ind 
ian travels, of 


to four 


called baboula., was of the same 


musical instru 
ment, very popular among the Martinique 


slaves of 


another 


his time, ‘a sort of guitar” 
made out of a half-ealabash or coud, cov 
It had four 
strings of silk or catgut, and a very long 
neck. The tradition of this African in 
strument is said to survive in the modern 


ered with some kind of skin. 


“banza”™ (banza nég Guinée). 
The skilful bel 


straddles his ka stripped 


player tambonyé 

to the waist, 
and plays upon it with the finger-tips of 
both hands simultaneously, taking care 
that the vibrating string occupies a hori- 
Occasionally the heel of 
the naked foot is pressed lightly or vig- 


zontal position, 


orously against the skin, so as to produce 
changes of tone. This is ealled * giving 
heel” to the drum—baill y talon. Mean- 
while a boy keeps striking the drum at 
the uncovered end with a stick, so as to 
produce a dry clattering accompaniment. 
The sound of the drum itself, well play- 
wild that makes and 
masters all the excitement of the dance 

-a complicated double roll, with a pe- 
euliar billowy rising and falling. The 
creole onomatopes, lip, 
do not fully render the roll;—for each 
blip or bib stands really for a series of 
sounds too rapidly filliped out to be imi- 
tated by articulate speech. The tapping 


ed, has a power 
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ofa‘'ka”™ ean be heard at surprisi: 
and experienced players 
play for hours at a time without ex 
ing wearisomeness, or in the least « 


tances ; 


ishing the volume of sound produc: 
It seems there are many ways of 

ing — ditferent familiar 

these colored people, but not easi 


measures 


tinguished by anybody else; and 
are sometimes bet 
The 
mandeé whose portrait I took while 
ing told me that figured 
contest of this kind, his rival be 
drummer from the neighboring bure 
Marigot....°* monel: 
fai tambou pale,” said the comma 
describing the execution of 
nist my dear, he just made that « 
talk! Ithought I was going to be bi 
for sure: I was trembling all the tin 
aie, yaie-yaie! Then he got off that 
I mounted it; IT thought a moment: 
I struck up the * River-of-the- Liza 
mais, monche, you larivie-Léza toult 
such a River-of-the-Lizard, ah! just per 
fectly pure! I gave heel to that ka: 
worried that ka;—I made it mad 
made it crazy ;—I made it talk:—I wor 


creat matches 


celebrated tambouwyés same 


he once 


ateyaie ! 


his ar 


During the dances a sort of chant 
companies the music—a long sonor 
cry, uttered at intervals of seven or ei 
seconds, which perfeetly times a particu 
lar measure in the drum roll. It may 
the burden of a song, or a mere improvisa 
tion: 

“Oh! yoie-yoie !” 
(Drum 


“Oh! missié-a !” 
(Drum roll.) 
“Y bel tambouvé !” 
(Drum roll ) 
“ Aie, va, yaie!” 
( Drum roll, ) 
Joli tambouyé !” 


(Driain roll.) 
“Chauffé tambou-a !” 
(Drum roll.) 
“Géné tambou-a!” 
Drown roll ) 
“Crazé tambou-a!” ete., ete. 
The crieur, or chanter, is also th 
leader of the dance. The caleinda is 


danced by men only, all stripped to tli 
waist, and twirling heavy sticks in a moe 
fieht. 


Sometimes, however, especially 


at the great village gatherings, when th: 
the 
mock fight may become a real one; and 


then even cutlasses are brought into play 


blood becomes overheated by tafia, 


4 
: 
dis 
| 


Me stars were all out when I bid my 
h vood-by; he sent his black servant 
vith me to carry a lantern and keep 
my wateh for snakes along the moun 

oad 

\ssuredly the city of Saint Pierre ney- 
id have seemed more quaintly beau- 
in as L saw it on the evening of 
eturn. while the shadows were reach- 
their longest, and sea and sky were 
¢ lilae. Palm heads were trem 
and masts swaying slowly against 
mous Orange sunset, —yet the beau 
of the sight did not touch me. The 


evel and luminous flood of the bay 
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seemed to me for the first time a dead 
water; —I found myself wondering wheth- 
er it could form a part of that living tide 
by which I had been dwelling, full of 
foam-lightnings and perpetual thunder. 
I wondered whether the air about me, 

heavy and hot and full of faint leafy 
smells, —could ever have been touched 
by the vast pure sweet breath of the 
And | became 


conscious of a profound, unreasoning, 


wind from the sunrising 


absurd regret for the somnolent little 
black village of that bare east coast, 
where there are no woods, no ships, no 
sunsets. .. .only the ocean roaring forever 
over its beach of black sand. 


PARTHENTA.” 


BY LUCY 

NE fine star-lit June evening a very 

( ) young man, dressed somewhat fan 
lly, and producing a jingling effect 

ie and silver, emerged from a house 
Redford Gardens, Kensington, and 

a sort of rush through the little 
er-seented pathway to the four-wheel 

ey in waiting for him. He was a tall, 
bright-eyed young fellow, with a 
dedly pleasant boyishness about him, 

ch he had on this oceasion attempted 
elaborately to conceal. Invited to the fa- 
mous faney dress ball at North House, 
l'veddy had elected to weigh his nineteen 
is down, if not to crush them out, in 

» costume of Henry V., and had suc- 
ceeded about as well as might be expect 
ed. Happily the costumer, Barthe, had 
made it impossible for the lad to look 
erotesque, so that he only appeared some- 
What too gorgeously apparelled, looked 
not in the least like royalty, but only de- 
cidedly like the Freddy Gorham he was, 
on a joyous masquerade, 

It was well on to ten o'clock, and Mas 
ter Freddy, who was by no means bur 
dened with thoughts befitting his as 
sumed character, began to wonder if he 
were not a trifle too late for his appoint- 
ment with the Beaulacres, Lady Beaula- 
ere having asked him to join their party 
at North House, agreeing on the little 
morning-room on the left of the first 
landing as a rendezvous. 

As everybody liked Freddy, it was no 
matter of surprise that Lady Beaulacre, 
well-seasoned woman of the world that 


LILLIE 


she was, delighted in the lad, whose one 
fault of youth would mend every day, 
and who would a few seasons hence, she 
always reflected, be quite eligible for 
Amy or Muriel, now in the school-room, 
a charmed spot well known to Freddy, 
and where the two girls of an afternoon 
were wont to look with feverish impa- 
tience for the moment when this popular 
young gentleman's close-cropped blond 
head and merry blue eyes would appear 
in the doorway, and forthwith peals of in- 
nocent laughter over Freddy's wit would 
be heard, and, if they reached the draw- 
ing room, noted by her ladyship with an 
indulgent smile as she remarked to a 
euest: is Freddy Gorham making 
Friiulein and the girls laugh over some 
of his nonsense. He is quite the enfant 
du maison. Such a dear boy! His mo- 
ther was an old friend of ours when Sir 
Henry was in Washington, and now both 
parents are dead, and the boy is spending 
the summer here with some American 
friends, but of course he spends most of 
his time here,” ete., ete. 

The light in Master Freddy's honest 
blue eyes on this evening was due, how- 
ever, very slightly to Lady Beaulacre’s 
generous patronage of him. 
he liked her immensely, and thouglit the 
girls, with 


Of course 


their profuse flaxen hair, 
“high” features, and perfect complex- 
ions, the jolliest little things possible ; 
but Freddy was moved now by a pro- 
founder sentiment than his comrades in 


Cromwell Road inspired. 
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Six months ago, trying to hunt in a 
truly Saxon manner down in Leicester- 
shire with some Englishmen he had met, 
the boy had been hurt not very badly, 
but sufficiently to keep him tied to a sofa 
or an easy-chair in lodgings in the mar- 
ket-town from which he had ridden forth 
so joyously hunting mornings 
and in the midst of his misery she had 
appeared, The Hardwicks, mother and 
daughter, were visiting in the neighbor- 
hood, and hearing of Freddy's accident, 
set olf straightway to suceor or console 
him, for, like Lady Beaulacre, Mrs. Hard 
wick had known Mrs. Gorham years be- 
fore, and the daughter, re- 
membered Freddy in the nursery. Some 
thing detained the older lady in the town, 
and so it had chaneed, this still, eold De 
afternoon, that Miss Hardwick 
was ushered alone into the lad’s sitting- 
room, Where he lay on the sofa in about 
as moody a state of mind as can well be 
fancied. 

To think the whole world flat, stale, 
and unprofitable, and then to have it sud- 
denly tlooded with light, and that of a 
celestial rosy hue, is a great deal to ex- 
perience in one afternoon; but this is as- 
suredly, on his own authority, what had 
occurred to Freddy, who, turning his eves 
toward the door, beheld what he now 
considered fate” advancing toward 
him in the person of Constance Hardwick 
—a tall slip of a girl enveloped in furs, 
and wearing a great felt hat with droop- 
ing plumes, beneath which her face beam- 
ed upon the invalid softly. It mattered 
nothing to Freddy that this was the girl 
raved over by so many other men 


three 


Constance, 


cember 


the 
girl noted for a certain distant manner, 
some called coquetry, and others lack of 
soul—that she was the only girl, for in- 
Dick Beaulacre had openly an- 
nounced his anxiety to marry. To do 
honest Freddy justice, the fame and tri- 
umphs of Miss Hardwick counted for no- 
thing; the boy would have adored her as 
honestly had she been a beggar-maid. 


stance, 


Of course her coming changed every- 
thing. She called him Freddy at once, 
and talked as if perhaps he was rather 
younger than he liked to appear; but 
then how delightful to have her talk at 
all! To have her sit and look at you out 
of those great soft brown eyes, that had 
such a velvety tone near the dainty pink 
of her cheeks,to have her laugh over your 
pet jokes, to watch the gestures of her 
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slim hands, with their odd-looking sj; 
rings, to hear her read aloud, and té 
of the fun going on up at the Mo 
sors, and, above all, to know that 
all done for you! 

By-and-by Master Freddy disco 
with many an inward pang that hy 
getting well, and of course there lis 
be an end to this devoted attentio 
Constance, who had been coming « 
to the little lodgings with one of the s 
Montressors or her maid in attenda) 
and he grew savage enough when 
reflected that up in London he e¢ 
only hope for the merest crumbs 
her table; and it did not add to the la 
good-humor to find out shrewdly 
Mrs. Hardwick was a woman nix 
ambitious for her daughter's social 


Cess. 


Whatever Constance might think 
or feel on the subject, there was no doubt 
but that her mother had prepared 
destiny, and Freddy, for all his you 
knew the world well enough to fee] 
erably certain that the object of his de 
votion could not hold out against su 
schemes as Mrs. Hardwick devised. But 
there had been an unexpected reprieve 
Mrs. Hardwick was summoned back, 
the illness of a relative, to America, and 
Lady Beaulacre was only too delighted 
to welcome Constance as a guest during 
her mother’s absence, and Freddy settled 
with his guardian, who was anxious to be 
off to the Pyrenees,that he might stop for 
the rest of the season with Burnett Thomp 
son and his wife, who lived so delightfully 
in Bedford Gardens. 

And so, near to his divinity, Freddy 
flew like a reckless moth around and 
around a candle that, if it shone for man) 
another, had always a gentle and a tender 
beam for him, since Constance had gen 
uine affection for the lad, and, if she sus 
pected the state of his mind, felt certain 
that an honest, frank friendship such as 
she truly gave him could not harm tli 
boy then or later. They were very con 
fidential, these two. Freddy,as her lady 
ship said, was a ‘‘child of the house”; so 
of a fine morning he was frequently Miss 
Hardwick’s companion fora good walk in 
the Kensington Gardens, or a shopping 
expedition perhaps, or a canter in the 


park, where Freddy's boyish heart would 
swell with pride, knowing that as they 
rode by, nine people out of ten, to say tlie 
least, would recognize the famous Amer- 
ican beauty and envy him his position as 
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c er; and it pleased him to reflect that 
rl, who was turning half the heads 
nndon, was with him the merriest, 
light-hearted comrade, talking in a 
which would often have made her 
ers stare with surprise had they 
eard it. 
Freddy she confided many a little 
¢ of contempt for the world in which 
» mother’s desire she seemed destined 
-as a woman of fashion, but there 
periods of very frank enjoyment 
( in the social whirl, and one of these 
vought about by the faney ball for 
Master Freddy, dazzling in blue 
lver, was now bound. 
vas a house-warming, for the Cromp 
had only been settled two months in 
tie dignified and spacious-looking man- 
sion. which seemed to dwarf all other 
tecture in its part of Kensington; 
although no people in London are 
good-natured than Phil Crompton 
his pretty wife, yet tickets to this 
splendid festivity had been very carefully 
buted, and only Mrs. Crompton and 
dearest friends knew the miseries she 
rwent refusing petitions for a card 
this one or that, managing to hurt no 
one’s feelings, and yet keep the affair 
it it ought to be, quite among ‘‘the 
best’ people, and the fact that the Prin 
ess Was to be there had given it a sort of 
linark which increased everybody's 
anxiety to be present. 


Many were the discussions as to what 
iould and should not be worn, and a 
dozen artists who formed part of Miss 
Hardwick's train suggested this, that, and 
the other to her, each one desiring to 
ive the privilege of designing a costume 
the guest who would, as every one 
knew, divide the honors with the future 
Queen of England; but taking Freddy 
quietly into her counsels, the girl had 
carried him off to Lazenby Liberty's one 
fine June morning, and on her way thith 
er had made her intentions clear. 

“You see, Freddy,” she said, with that 
adorable half sad, half merry smile of 
hers, “long ages ago, probably before you 
were born, my child, I was living in the 
country very quietly—so quietly ”—Miss 
Hardwick looked at her companion with 
a queer expression, as though she were 
measuring his mental calibre or the depth 
of his honest heart, and it was in such 
moments that Freddy felt sure the girl's 
life contained some hidden sadness—‘‘so 
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quietly,” she went on, ‘‘that I had never 
been to a party or worn a pretty gown 
in my life. Well, we were very poor, for 
father had not made his great hit then. 
I taught the district school, although I 
was not much more than seventeen, and 
I did most of the work of our little house. 
Well, my dear, | had a friend in’ those 
days who gave me all that was good in 
my life—that is, he brought me all the 
books I had to read that were worth any- 
thing. 
to talk by the hour, and whenever he 
went away, I spent a great part of my 
time thinking over all that he had said 
Sometimes I forgive everything—that is, 
I think I owe him everything for having 
made me happy in such a dreary period 
of my life. Often I think 1 would be 
worth nothing at all now if it had not 
been for all that he did for me then.” 
Miss Hardwick must have forgotten the 
first purpose in this narrative, for she 


When he was at home, we used 


turned her face away, looking out from 
the hansom in which she and Freddy 
were whirling Liberty's, and 
seeming to take an unusual interest in 
Cadogan Gardens, whose shrubberies they 
were passing; she bowed and smiled ab- 
sently at some one who emerged from the 
Moscheles studio, and then went on: 

**T had never been to the theatre in my 
life. Think of that, Freddy! Think of it 
when you see me next in Lady Beau- 
lacre’s box criticising the play. A trav- 
elling company came to our place and 
advertised Ingomar. 1 can see the pla- 
ecards now announcing it in huge red 
letters, which fascinated me in my walks 
to and from the school, but it never oe- 
curred to me that I could go until my 
good genius suddenly reappeared from a 
trip further west, and finding out my 
little ambition, secured good seats, and 
away we went. Freddy, I often think 
now of the joy of that occasion when I 
am listening to Ellen Terry, to Irving, 
or to Mrs. Kendal, or to our own Mary. 
Fancy Ingomar played in a little country 
theatre, with three barbarians, and tin 
shields and bucklers. Faney me, my 
child, actually weeping over it, thrilled 
by it as—well, perhaps, as I am not al- 
ways thrilled in these absorbing times. 
However, the Parthenia was very good. 
Surprisingly good, and her costume was 
so characteristic that my companion was 
enchanted with it. When I came home 
I was wild to ‘dress up,’ as girls say, like 
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her, and out of resourees [ 


contrived to dress something in this Par- 


my seanty 


he came, I 
showed it to him,and he was delighted. 
I suppose it 


thenia’s style. Then, when 


was becoming,” continued 
But sudden- 
lv her eves lighted, and the note in her 
voice was more tender. °* He said: ‘If 
only I could take you to a faney-dress 
ball, Con, in that Of he 
couldn't. Balls of any kind were not in 


Miss Hardwick, carelessly. 


course 


my way. But although years and years 
have gone by—six of them, Freddy,” said 
the girl, smiling into Freddy's rather pale 
young face, ‘*l want to go to North House 
next Friday as Parthenia. You did not 
think I was so sentimental, my dear, did 
you ?” 

Freddy tried to speak, but 
sounded very dull and queer. 


his voice 
He wanted 
chietly to know who the man was, where 
he the words could not 
come; not even while they were choos- 
ing the stuffs for the Parthenia dress, or 
when, in Barthe’s charming little recep- 


Was: somehow 


tion-room, they were discussing how it 
should be made: but there was a chance 
later, when, after they had lunched, Miss 
Hardwick proposed taking a look at some 
water-colors on exhibition near by. 

They were in a small gallery, one de- 
voted to special purposes of the kind, and 
there was a picture of Cotman’s, and an- 
cther of Frederick Walker's, which Con- 
stance had specially desired to see. The 
Cotman was full of the painter's deepest 
charm—a bit of near Yarmouth, 
the sail of a strong little craft white and 
clear against a darkening sky, with the 
the 
The Frederick Walker was pos- 
sibly not one of his best, because it was 
a Venetian bold in 
the the figures, yet 
lacking the suggestion and the homely 
Yet Freddy 
Gorham, sitting on one of the benches 
near Miss Hardwick, felt as though of all 
work on block or canvas these two pictures 
would be remembered best, for while he 
looked at them, Constance told him more 
of her story. 

‘You me whether I en- 
gaged,” she said, looking very still and 


beach 


indolence of summer noonday on 
sands. 
scene: color, vigor- 
ous in outline of 


grace of his English scenes. 


asked was 
pale, and yet with a certain purpose in 
‘Well, my dear, I 
was, conditionally, and I may as well tell 
you that I doubt if I will ever be as near- 
ly pledged to any one else on earth. I 


her cruel kindness. 
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obliged him to test himself, and afte, } 
had been away a year or two, if he 

the same mind, I would be his w 

know now that I had no right to 
mit a man like him to that sort . 
rangement, Well, he went away, ; 
course times change, and we chang: 
them. 
ed to him, I suppose, and he marrie 
But, Freddy, it’s queer, isn’t it—but | 
never been sorry for what share Th 


He saw some one else bette: 


his life; I have always thanked h 
my heart for helping me during that 
ly time, and sometimes, now even, | 
he could know it, for Lam sure he \ 
be glad.” 

‘Where is he now ?” said Freddy 

Miss Hardwick's eyes rested for a 
ment on the bending figure of the \« 
tian gondolier. The pale and dark 
lines of his eap, pushed back from waves 
of dusky hair, seemed to absorb all 
attention. 

‘Lam 


not sure,” 


she mentioned his name: 


she said, softly 
have seer 
nothing of him since then; but as he is 
such a well-known man, of course I hay 
often heard of him. His wife died Jas 
summer.” And turning the subject ab 
ruptly, Miss Hardwick did not refer to it 
again. 

Had he been a dozen years older, Fred 
dy Gorham might have listened to this 
story of Miss Hardwick's past with ver) 
different sentiments. While realizing the 
fact that she no doubt fancied hersel! 
bound to this old ideal, he would have 
thought her entirely capable of forsak 
ing it under strong enough provocation 
but Freddy was only nineteen years of 
age, and his illusions in matters of sen 
timent had never been dispelled, and lie 
went away from Lady Beaulacre’s that 
afternoon that there was no 
hope now or in the future for him, so fai 
as Constance was concerned, yet that it 
might lie within his power to do her a 
triumphant service. 


conscious 


Where his restless steps took him was 
to one of the wharves, where he speedily 
found himself on board a little vessel 
bound for a point some six miles down 


the river. About five o'clock in the 


afternoon he landed, and made his way 
up through the lavish bloom of the coun 
try, down a lane shut in by heavy verd 
ure, above which the sky, with a faint 
trail of white cloud, looked one oblong 
patch set above an earth of summer 
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ereen. The lane took a sudden sharp 
turning whieh made an angle in the 
iedge-rows and the canopy above, but dis 

turbed neither,and it led to a brieck-walled 
garden and gate of iron seroll-work be 

longing to a large, tumble-down, although 
inajestie-looking building of red brick; a 
house built close upon 200 years ago, and 
which would have preserved its grim 
solidity but for the gaps in its occupancy. 
lt belonged now to an absentee earl, 
vhose agent let it from time to time when 
it Was not too much trouble to find a ten 

ant. Just at present an American gentle 
man had the place quite to himself, ex- 
cept for the old care-taker, who furnished 
him meals at exorbitant prices when he 
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wanted them,and proved a careful guar- 
dian of the dust which had accumulated in 
most of the rooms and invaded his studio 
ruthlessly. 

Freddy knew his way well enough to 
the house, having, since Dungail’s arrival 
two weeks before, visited him three times, 
Dungail being one of his guardian's closest 
friends; but he lifted the knocker now 
rather anxiously, and as he let it fall, 
smiled a bit ruefully. The sound to the 
boy was like the death-blow to his own 
hopes. 

A great dim hall and stairease seemed 
to absorb the centre of the old house, and 
to concentrate all its power of stillness 
and solemnity, but upstairs there was the 
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vhistling an air 
out of The Pirates of Penzance. Freddy 
f 1 the sound, and it 


sound of some one vaviy 


landed him 


enormous SKY apartment, 


vhere a man of tremendous physical ut 


tractions was posing in armor, talking 


volubly with 


a strong Lrish accent, while 


artist worked away 


Whistling gavly 
at intervals when he was tired of listen 


ing to the model's narration, and ready 


nough to look up now vith a nod of 


Visitor. Ile 


vhose face, 


weleome for the 
tall 


| beleve 


unexpected 
Wis a sparely built man, 


no one had ever ealled stric ly 
handsome, and yet which no one who had 
seen it onee could forget. Spare and 
strong in outline, with close-drawn brows 
and intensely penetrating eyes, the look 
the and 


balaneed by the twinkle in the eves W hen 


of decision in mouth chin was 
he smiled, but something more or less in 
scrutable always lurked in either smile 
or melancholy. He extended Freddy a 
very joyous welcome now, however, smil 
ing through his eye-glasses ina friendly, 
approving fashion, and presently the mod 
el was dismissed, and the lad had the field 
to himself 

Dungail had produced a remarkable 
looking pipe, and stretched out on his 
bamboo lounge, was nearly enveloped in 
He intended 
todo this thing for Constance in a very 


smoke while Freddy talked. 


knowing manner. Dungail should sus 


pect no motives, should understand that 
he meant no breach of contidence, but he 
wanted to put the case as clearly before 
the only man he had ever desired for a 
Mentor \fter LWwo 


halts he contrived to tell most of the story, 


nas possible. one or 


during which Dungail’s attitude changed 


but slightly: now and again he removed 


his pipe,and Freddy was conscious of a 
queer look about his mouth and eyes, but 
he said nothing for a long time. 

** You see,” 


end of a table whose rim he was clasping 


said Freddy sitting on the 
tightly in the energy of his discourse, ** I 


would not make a mistake about it for 


anything, but that is the story just as she 
well, In 
[ mean her friend, you know” 


told it to me, and IL thought if 
honest Freddy blushed in rather a con 
fused but “would 
only be sure to be at the ball, why, things 


fashion, continued 


mught 


She 


come a 


| straight between them. 
Here Fred- 


dy paused a moment, watching Dungail’s 


issuch a glorious being.” 


spare dark face on the pillow, accustomed 
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to his friend's moods of abstract 
rather annoyed that he took this th 
But at 
ve seen a a vod deal more of 
the man, 
‘and | admit that they are more pu 


coolly. last Dungail spoke 


than you have,” said 
to me today than they were ten 


ago: but, all the same, Ll have no 
vour opinion of Miss Hardwick is jus 
by the girl ful 
beautiful 
then, what 


nowaday genuinely emiot 


herself. It's an aw 
tion for a woman to be in 
cinating, rich, and so fe 
them are 
al and sincere.” 

Freddy's face lighted with pleasure 
am so glad to hear you say that,” hi 
claimed, ** for vou know suclia lot ot 
lows think her cold and disdainful and 
that sortof thing. LToften wish they co 
hear her talk to me.” 

* What about 7° said Dungail, in a d 
sort of tone. He had refilled and lig 
his pipe again. 

everything,” 
Freddy, who, if the truth were kno 
had been singularly fond of pouring o 


about respons 


his ideas on the subject of Constain 


Hardwick to Dungail. ‘‘She goes in for 
everything, and she enjoys it all, and s 

is so jolly about it, too, She doesn't bor 
you even when she talks of things you 
don't You ought to ha 

seen her at that Bond Street Gallery, and 
to have heard her talk about pictures 
She makes me understand the whole bus 

you see. IL got her a littl 
Scotch terrier pup the other day, and 
what do you suppose? She actually erie 
with pleasure, as I thought, and then 

turned that when was a child 
away off there in the country, she had 
had a little dog of the same kind that 


understand. 


ness, don't 


out she 


had died or something, and this little ras 
I brought him into 
the school-room, you know, up at Lady 


eal looked like him. 


Beaulacre’s, for [ wanted the girls to see 
him too, and while Constance was down 
on her knees, with that little chap going 
through his tricks, I just wished a few of 
Heartless, in 
deed!” concluded Freddy, with profound 
disdain. 


the fellows could see her. 


Dungail got up, and began walking 
about the room in a slow, meditative fash 
ion. He stood a in the 
window, whence he looked out on 


lower 
the 


moment 


garden, which had been his first reason 
for renting this decayed old louse. It 
ran the length and breadth of half an 


| | 


‘*PARTHENIA.” 


nd fairly rieted in blossoms which 
i have delighted Cowley’s heart, and 
have set Herrick rhyming newly 

Julia; but in and out of the bravery 
or the man seemed to be conselous 
one object whieh Freddy's words 
njured up. He could see a stim, 
| figure, a grave, sweet young face, 
well 


ich the world, he knew, had 
its seal, and once again he 


et set 
ed to be standing before her in an 
carden pathway, listening and talk 
ind trying to challenge his fate. 

said reddy 
are 


| have been wondering,” 
the table, what you roing to 
at the Cromptons’. Of course you 
there 
| had sent a regret,” said Dungail, 
ddenly, and bringing rather a perplex 
faee around swiftly to confront his 
ror. but L met old Crompton in Re 
t Street yesterday, and he said the 
ne eould not be thought of; L would 
Yes, you can look for me, 
| | don’t think my disguise will be too 
nuplete to prevent recognition.” 


ive to go. 


Freddy had been compelled to possess 
soul in patience, and his own cos 
ne. as well may be imagined, occupied 
. to the exelusion of other ideas. So 
r was he absorbed in special discussions 
th Mr. Barthe that he failed to discov- 
the fact that Constance was to receive 
Mrs. Crompton on the all-eventful 
t. and remain at North House until 

ext day. 

The distance between Bedford Gardens 
wid that part of Campden Hill whereon 
North House is situated is very slight, but 

sooner had the last turning been taken 

an Freddy discovered his growler be 
une one of a throng of broughams, 
nipés, hansoms, and cabs of all sorts and 
escriptions, which gradually took their 
turn depositing their spectacular-looking 

cecupants, to the intense enjoyment of a 

ving erowd, whose expressions of de 

elt and admiration filled the air, com 
ents being as free and audible as though 

e lookers-on were part of the audience 

an upper gallery at the pantomime 
boxing night. Freddy cautiously peered 
forth. while his eab was waiting, to see 
-avious notables flit into the graceful 
portal of the Cromptons’ house. Bron- 


son Howard, elad in dazzling white, 


waved his hand in the direction of Mas- 
ter Freddy's blond head, framed in his 
cab window, as he disappeared under the 
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archway, and there Was a decided com 
motion while Irving as Hamlet descend 
passed out of 
sicht. the Kendals following, and receiy 
the crowd 
his 


humble vehicle, was conscious agreeably 


ed from his coupé and 


ing quite ovation from 


Kreddy, 


an 
as he descended from own 
of producing a fine impression upon the 
al fre sco audience, and as he ente red the 
doorway, Whistler turned his kindly face 
and white tufted head to smile upon the 
boy in aw way alniost too good-humored 
for his costume, which was also that of 
North House has 
a large square outer hallway, divided 
from the main one by portiéres of pale 
pink, rich and heavy in material. Here 
Freddy was compelled to pause and re 


the melancholy Dane. 


gister his name and character, and he 
scanned the page eagerly, blushing with 
delight at certain names, but alarmed on 
seeing how far ahead of him the Beaula 
party were. 
was too festive to indulge in any especial 


ere However, the occasion 


reerets. A tremendous buzz of conversa 
tion and rustle of drapery, mingled with 
the somewhat distant strains of a band, 
were going on, and when Freddy passed 
beyond the curtains he was compelled 
to stand still a moment and take in the 
Away to the left 
swept the staircase of the house, its two 


splendor of the scene. 


landings oceurring with graceful effect, 
and to the right a recess was hung with 
lanterns and Oriental drapery, both stair 
Case and this recessed hall being ablaze 
A crowd 
of brilliantly costumed people were mak 


with life, color, and movement. 


ing their way up the wide staircase. 

Lady Beaulacre and two of her nieces, 
with one Colonel Marsham in attendance, 
were awaiting Freddy in that charming 
little bower of a room which opens on 
to the first landing of the North House 
the his 
royal attire as much as he had hoped or 


stairease, and ladies admired 
expected, while the colonel, who looked 


had 


legs and arms along with his costume, 


as if he borrowed some one else's 


condescended to say things 
of the boy, who declared himself dazzled 
by everything and every body. 

“And Miss Hardwick — Parthenia 
said Freddy, suddenly. 

‘Oh, have you forgotten ¢ 
ceiving with Mrs. Crompton.” 


And in a few moments, as they were 


some hice 


She is re- 


moving with the glittering crowd upstairs, 


Freddy beheld her. 
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The ladies were receiving in a bend of 
the hallway leading to the studio, which 
Wiis turned Intoa ballroom for the honee, 
ind the tall, lithe figure of Constance 
Hardwick, the grave loveliness of her 
face, the pale vold colored fabric 
of her gown, seemed to Freddy to set her 
apart in some fashion from all the mag 


nificence about her, as singly as the even 


ing star was holding its own now among 
its comrades in the summer sky. Some 
one had been giving her flowers —red 


roses they were—and the girl had placed 
them where the ribbon of her gown was 
crossed, but no other ornament had she: 
and indeed, as Freddy gazed at her, he 
declared within himself none was needed, 

‘You are perfectly beautiful,” said the 
bov, as she took his hand: ** but of course 
vou know that. Now, Miss Con, when 
am I to get my dance 2” 

“Tm off duty at eleven,” said Con 
stance, lightly * You shall have it tirst, 
reddy. See: Eve kept No. 1 religious 
ly, because [ promised you. Stay here a 
minute, and Jet us look at all the world 
coming up that staircase What a pro 
CeSSION 

‘By Jove!” said Freddy, with a grin 
of delight, ** he is here early.” 

“Who? 

“Dungail, to be sure Look at him 
That's the Lohengrin dress Barthe has 
been raving over Isnt he fine, though! 
It takes old Dungail to look well in a 
thing of that sort, though.” 

And then there was a period of abso 
lute silence between the two, while Dun 
gail’s tall figure, the white and yellow of 
his costume, with the tlash of jewels in a 
chain-work about his neck, seemed to 
grow more and more luminous to the 
virl’s strained gaze. 

Everything was the same, surely; and 
vet how utterly all was changed! Peo 
ple passed by, stopped, spoke to her; she 
held her card out mechanically, bestow 
ing danees right and left, but conscious 
only that Dungail was coming nearer and 
nearer Now he had paused just beside 
the morning-room The glow of candle 
light above seemed to strike fire from the 
jewels that he wore, to show her every 
line of his spare dark face, with the eyes 
still half sombre, half wistful. as she had 
always remembered them. Sir Charles 
Young was speaking to him now; Dun 
gail threw back his head with a quizzical 
sniile. The familiar gesture, the smile, 


sent a spasm like faint pain and y; 
quuisite delight to the girl’s heart 

kind of terror came across her as i 
nearer, 

Dungail approached.and let his ey 
upon Constance, slowly, carefull y 
had spent a vear in trying to rid hit 
of the memories which, onee he lia: 
free to let them rise, trooped in b 
and relentlessly, to the man’s utter m 
and disheartenment, for it had not onc 
curred to him to think she would fo: 
the weak part he had seemed to pla 
life. Goingabout from place to place s 
his wife’s death, he had as usual ene 
tered troops of friends, all ready eno 
to make much of him, but all—so 


il 


man’s morbid condition it lad apy 

ready to talk tohim about her. All si 
of ghosts he had banished during 
wretched five years arose now and mov 
the man as he tried to econvinee 
that everything he had particularly cay 
for was mere illusion. And even now 
could explain nothing. In some way this 
masquerading attire of theirs seemed fitting 
the irony of the position. Dead, with thi 
sacredness of the grave shielding her, th: 
poor silly creature who had come betwee: 
him and Constance must not be made to 
bear the blame. If the folly of one idl 
summer's day, when a fit of madness must 
have seized him, had carried him away 
from the woman he had loved first—and 
last—he could not frame a story excusing 
himself which would not make her de 
spise him for what he had done, for wliat 
he had to tell, 

I do not know where the philosopher 
obtained his wisdom who said that a w« 
man’s love makes her wit; but whe: 
Dungail stood before her, there came sud 
denly a light into Parthenia’s eyes. Sh: 
looked at him with a little smile just 
touching her sweet mouth, and the 
next instant all the doubt and misery, all 
the perplexity, which might have forever 
kept these two apart, vanished, for with 
the divine intuition born with those swilt 
heart-beats on seeing him, the girl said 
in a voice that seemed to convey a caress 


* Do you remember? Long ago, Felix. 
vou said youd like to take me toa ball as 
Parthenia—and so this is the first chance 
| have had*’--her smile was ineffably ten 
der. ‘1 wore this gown hoping to meet 
vou here, and to”—the roses on hei 


breast seemed to send a sweet reflection 


of their color into her cheeks—** remind 


{ 


“SHE LOOKED AT HIM WITH A LITTLE SMILE JUST TOUCHING HER SWEET MOUTH.” 
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vou of old times. sothat "—the girl laidher take her out with the hounds som: 
hand rently on his arm—‘* we might per- this winter and [ll never forget 
haps wo back to them.” she took care of me that time do 
Harboro’. It was pretty rough 
Vr. Frederick Gorham to Mr, Feliz Dungai!.) till she eame God bless her at 
Lopgr, Vorember 18, 1887 her [| never forget anything she 


Dear OLD Boy,—Thank the Missis said and I try to do it all. Muri 
for her letter which Tl answer sure she thinks she must have been 
pop next week Thisis addressed to you fect angel. I am down here noy 
to say that London will seem a howling for three days. Old Macrane’s bee) 
wilderness if youdon't come back for the to some of his eapers about taking 
winter, but if you are not going to do it) home until Pm of age, but I wuess the 
Ill make my way over the Channel and lady will settle it all,and that ren 
meet you in Paris for Christmas. People me when I began this it was special] 
haven't got done talking about the wed- say if vou run across him you tell hin 
ding vet. Of course you broke into a won't do Get the Missis to tall to } 
good many little plans of certain people, the way she can a bird off a tree. 
but I wuess you ean stand their abuse for love to her, and Muriel who is in 
a while longer. Muriel Beaulacre and room doing that everlasting lace 


| have had lone talks about it. She's says to send hers and she thinks yo 
vot the dog safe and sound and he’s be tired reading such a long letter, | 
learned some new tricks and she—Muriel ecuse any mistakes. I never was much 
is nearly as clever as the Missis teach the spelling line. Ever of thee 
ing him and Lady Beaulacre says I can FREDDY.” 


A CENTURY OF HAMLET. 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON 
“So please vou, something touching the lord MWamlet.’—Hamdet, Act T., Scene iii 


part, to see that the players be well bx 

stowed, and in his bold assertion that thy 

> play's the thing, showed plainly how great 

4 was his interest in the drama, and how 

keen his appreciation of what The Profes 

sion ought tobe. Hamlet has done muc! 

for the players, but the players have eru 

elly wronged Hamlet. They have mouth 

ed him and strutted him and bellowed 

him, have sawn him in the air with thei 

hands, and have torn his passions to tat 

ters, till it were better for Hamlet often 

that the town-crier himself had spoken 

his lines. <A very few of our tragedians 

of the city have had enough respect for 

the character of Hamlet to let him alone 

A few of them have done full justice to 

Hamlet, and as Hamlet have reflected cred 

it upon Hamlet and upon themselves; but 

cas there have been players that I have seen 

MASTER JOSEPH BURKE ; 

play, and heard others praise, and that 

highly, who, not to speak it profanely, 

having neither the aecent of Christians, 

AMLET, in his wholesome advice to nor the gait of Christian, pagan, nor man, 

| the players, in his charge to the gar- have made nights and matinées hideous 

rulous old gentleman who would have’ with the part,and have done murder most 
been his father-in-law had Hamlet been foul to Hamlet. 

a low comedy instead of a high tragedy 


That New York is the dramatic metrop 


A CENTURY 


ie United States, 
spite the absence 


ate 


thing like St 
ertainly as Paris 
pital ol France, 

sondon 
ul 
iin. there can be ho 


A New York 


as much 


as | 
of Gre 
tion 
ss 1S of 
rtance to the new 
and to the young 
as is the crown 
» Academy to the 
hook or the degree 
the voung doctor: 
a history of Hamlet 
Xew York, therefore, 
rtually a history of 
Jamlet in America. 
The tragedy has been 
here during the 
st century and a quar 
n many languages, 
actors of all ages and 
both sexes, 1n blond 
and natural 
hair, with 
ite scenery and with 
at all, by 
aimost every leading 
country, 


elab 
Ho scenery 


in the 
vith the exeeption of 
Lester Wallack, and on 
of almost every theatre in the 


ietor 


ie stage 
eity. with the exeeption of Wallack’s last 
It has been bur 


theatre—now Palmer's. 


esqued and sung in opera, and its rep 


resentatives have been good, bad, and 
very, very indifferent. 50 much is there 
be said about Hamlet in New York 
t the great difficulty in preparing this 
proper and nat 


to 
tha 
sketch of its career is the 
val selection of what not to say. 

Hamlet was first presented in the city 
of New York on the evening of the 26th 
f November, 1761, and at “The New 
Theatre in Chappel Street "—now Beek 
man Street—near Nassau, the younger 
Lewis Hallam, the original Hamlet in 
\meriea (at Philadelphia, in the autumn 
1759), playing the titular part. Hal 
lam was a versatile actor, who was on 
the stage in this country for over fifty 
Concerning 


ol 


years, and always popular. 
his Hamlet very little is now known, eX 
statement in the Me 
ler Graydon, published 


the curious 
moirs of Alexa 
in 1811, that Hallam once ventured to ap 


cent 


Ok 


HAMLET 


EDMUND KEAN 


J. HOV. Ar 


pear as Hamlet in London—*' and was en 


dured!” He was the acknowledged lead 
ine tragedian of the New York stage un 
til his retirement in 1806, and he is known 
to have played Hamlet as late as 1797, 
when he must have been close upon sixty 
years of age. Mr. Ireland is of the im 
pression that John Hodgkinson, a con- 
temporary of Hallam’s, who appeared 
as Hamlet in Charleston, South Carolina, 
early in the present century, conceded 
Hallam’s rights to the character in the 
metropolis, and never attempted it here. 
The first Hamlet in New York in point 
of quality, and perhaps the second in 
point of time, was that of Thomas Ab 
thorpe Cooper, who played the part at 
Street Theatre the 22d of 
November, 1797, although Mr. Ireland 
believes that he was preceded by Mr 
Moreton at the theatre 
Street in the summer of the same year, as 
he had played the Ghost to Moreton’s 
Hamlet in Baltimore a short time before. 
William Dunlap speaks in the highest 


1 
tne John on 


on Greenwich 


‘a, 
= 
\ 
I the collection of mH 
; 
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terms of Cooper's Hamlet, and Jolin Ber 
nard ranks it with the Hamlet of John 
Philip Kemble himself 

James Fennell, a brilliant but uneer 
tain English actor, who came to America 
in 1794, was the next Hamlet worthy of 
note to appear in New York, He was 
at the John Street Theatre as early i 
1797, but he does not seem to have under 
taken the character of the Dane until 
1806, when he was at the Park for a few 
nights Ife was an eccentric person, who 
fivures in all of the dramatic memoirs of 
his time, and who published in 1841 a 
very remarkable book, called an Apology 
foriisown life. Edueated forthe Church, 
he became in turn—and nothing long 
an actor in the provinces of England, a 
teacher of declamation in Paris, a writer 
for the press in London, and a salt-maker, 
a bridge-builder, a lecturer, an editor, a 
school-master, and again and again an 
actor in America. Bernard speaks 
of him as that ‘* whirligig-weathercock 
fellow Fennell,” and as ** the maddest mad- 
man Lever knew.” He was excellent as 
Othello and Iago, and, according to Mr. 
Ireland, all competition as 
Zanga,” but concerning his Hamlet his 
tory is silent. 

John Howard Payne enjoys the distine 
tion of being the first American Hamlet 
who was born in America, and he had been 
born but seventeen years when he played 
Hamlet at the Park Theatre in May, 1809. 
He was the first of the long line of in- 
fant phenomena in this country, and the 
original ** Boy Hamlet.” Fired by the mar 
vellous—and ridiculous—success of Mas- 
ter Betty in England, he went upon the 
stage with little professional training, 
and with barely sufficient intelligence to 
play the parts of Rosencrantz or Guilden- 
stern, but he drew enormous crowds, and 
put money in his purse. Two years later, 
on the 5th of April, 1811, he introduced 
the tragedy of Hamlet to Albany audt- 
ences: but he is remembered by posterity 
as a playwright rather than as a player, 
and as the author of one immortal song. 
His Hamlet naturally was as immature 
and as amateur as it was premature 

Other juvenile tragedians followed 
Master Payne upon the stage when they 
should have been in bed, notably Master 
George FEF. Smith, who played Hamlet at 
the Park Theatre on the 28th of March, 
1822, and, very notably, Master Joseph 
Burke, who played Tom Thumb in Dub 


lin in 1824, when he was five year 
and who Was a recognized star 
United States in 1830, when he 
twelve, and in such parts as Sh 
Doctor Pangloss, Doctor Ollapod 
Abel Handy, Sir Giles Overreach, Ro 
and Hamlet. 

But to leave the pigmies and retu 
the giants. Play-goers in New You 
tween the vears 1810 and 1821 were | 
ed, as play-goers have never been bli 
before, in being able to enjoy and to « 
pare the performances of three of 
greatest actors it has ever been the lo 


any single pair of eves to see or of a 
single pair of ears to hear: to wit, Coo 
Kean, and Booth. George’ Frederi 
Cooke arrived in America in 1810, a 
remained here until his death in 1s 
Setting at defiance all of the lawsof natu 
society, and art, he was in nothing mor 
remarkable than in the fact that in th: 
whole history of the drama in this cou 
try he is the only really great tragediai 
old or young, who never attempted to play 
Hamlet here. His diary records his fail 
ure in the part in London years before 
and Leigh Hunt, who praises him high 
in other lines, says that he could will 
ingly spare the recollection of his Ham 
let, and that ‘tthe most accomplished 
character on the stage he converted into 
an unpolished, obstinate, sarcastic mad 
man.” 

Edmund Kean first played Hamlet in 
New York in the month of December, 
1820, Junius Brutus Booth in the October 
of the following year. Concerning these 
men and their rivalry, volumes have been 
written; each had his enthusiastic admir- 
ers, and the Hamlet of each has become 
a matter of history. That Kean believed 
in his own Hamlet in his younger days 
there can be no question now, and he 
gave to it the closest study until the 
widow of Garrick induced him to alter 
his reading of the ‘‘ closet scene,” and to 
adopt the manner of her husband, an in 
novation which left him ever after dis 
satisfied with himself in that part of the 
tragedy. Hazlitt considered Kean’s kiss 
ing of Ophelia’s hand, in the famous scene 
between them in Act ITI., ** the finest com 
mentary that was ever made on Shake- 
speare.... The manner in which Mr. 
Kean acted in the scene of the play be- 
fore the King and Queen,” he adds, ‘‘ was 
the most daring of any, and the force and 
animation which he gave it cannot be too 


| 


JUNIUS BRUTUS BOOTH. 


» by Thomas Sully. By irte 


‘ 
f the Players’ Club. 
From the paintin 
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been, is still, and wi 
be the most popular o 
tragedies.” That 
Booth should not have 
ten concerning the TI 
of his father in the . 
charming vein is creat 
be regretted. There ar 
still living who reeo 
the elder Booth in the 
he plaved it for the 
time in New York in 184 
and to these it is one of 
most delightful of memo 
Thomas R. Gould, writine 
1868, sums up as follows 
own ideas of the Hamlet 
this great man: ‘' The tot 
impression left by his imix 
; sonation at the time of 
occurrence, and which st 
abides, was that of a sp 
itual melancholy, at on 
acute and profound, Tl 
quality colored his tenderes 
feeling and his airiest fane: 
4 You felt its presence eve 
JAMES WILLIAM WALLACK when he was off the stave 
Fr € Thomas J. McK This famous deeade of thy 
highly applauded. Its extreme 
boldness bordered ‘on the verge 
of all we hate,’ and the etfeet it 
produced was a test of the ex 
traordinary powers of this ex 
traordinary actor.” The young 
er Booth, writing of the elder 
Kean, comes to the defence of 
his father’s foe in the following 
noble and well-chosen words 
The fact that Kean disliked to 
act Hamlet, and failed to satisfy 
his erities in that character, is 
no proof that his personation 
: was false. If it was consistent 
With his conception, and that 
conception was intelligible, as it 
must have been, it was true. 
What right have I, whose tem 
perament and mode of thinking 
are dissimilar to yours, to de 
hounce your exposition of sueh 
: a puzzle as Hamlet He is the 
} epitome of mankind, not an indi 
| Vidual,a sort of magie mirror in 
all men and all women 


see the retlex of themselves, and 


has his 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS CONWAY 
therefore t 


story aiwayvs us J. McK 


| 


A CENTURY OF 


York stage Saw 


great actors 


other ereat 
of 
of 
Kean 


ets, 


point 


preceded 
Booth 
‘ Holman 
Hamlet at 
Park Theatre 
ptember, 1812, 


es William Wal 


Joseph 


ed 


on the same 
ve, in September, 
Robert Camp 


Maywood in 
9. John Jay Ad 
in 1822, William 


\ugustus Conway 
1824. Thomas 
Hamblin 1829, 
nd last. but not 
ist, William 
Charles Macready 


October, 1826. 

Of the Hamlet of 
R. there 
is. strange to say, no 
record in New York, 

though he played 


John 


here oceasionally be 
tween the years 1814 
He 
very popular in Bos 

ton and Philadelphia, 
Boston Centinél in the autumn of 
‘not hesitate to say that in some of 
of Hamlet}, and those of no 
ordinary grade of difficulty, he 
been excelled on the Boston 
His wife is still considered by certain old 
been the best Ophelia 


1 1827 was 

and a writer in the 
1S10 
the scenes 
has nevel 


boards 


play-goers to have 
the United States, and uo 
country 


ever in 
account of the tragedy in this 
can be complete without mention of her 
name. As Ophelia, in New York and 
elsewhere, she supported the elder Booth. 
the elder Kean, the elder Conway, Coop 
er, Payne, Wallack, and other stars, and 
Booth wrote to George Holland in 1836 
ereatest ac 


seel 


that he eonsidered her “the 
tress in the world.” 

Mr. Macready was the first of a trio of 
remarkable Hamlets who came to this 
country from England at about the same 
Charles Kean was the second, in 


1832 


period, 
1830, Charles Kemble the third, in 
Of Macready’'s Hamlet he says himself, 

©The thought 


his ** Reminiscences’ 


in 


WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY, WITH MR 


HAMLET. 


STL AS GHOST 


ART 


and practice IT have through my profes 
sional career devoted to it, made it im ms 
own judgment and in those sic| of eritices 
whom I had most reason to fear and re 
spect, one of tle most finished, though not 
the most popular, my répertoire” 

In Cole’s Biography of Charles Kean, 
subject and written 


inspired by its 


under his direction, if not at his die 
tation, is the 


first attempt at Hamlet 


account Of 


“The new Ham 


Krom 


following 
let was received with enthusiasm. 
his entrance to the close of the perform 
ance the applause Was and 
cessant. The celebrated * Is it the King? 
in the third act, produced an electrical 
etfect. 
his father’s, ‘The pit rose at him.”” 
Concerning the Hamlet Charles 
Kemble, his daughter wrote 1m 1832: ‘I 
have acted Ophelia three times with my 
that 
where his madness and his 


To use a favorite expression of 


ol 


father, and each time in beautiful 


scene love 
oush forth together, like a torrent swollen 


with storms that bears a thousand blos 


. : 
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soms on its turbid walters, lL have experi 


enced such deep emotion as hardly to be 
able to speak . Now the creat beauty 


of all my father’s performances, but par 
ticularly of Hamlet, ts 


CHARLES KEMBLE. 


the 


racy in the detail of the character which 
he represents, etc., etc. 

All of this would seem to be ex parte 
evidenee, but it is interesting neverthe 
less: and neither Mr. Macready, Mr. Kean, 
nor Mrs. Kemble, perhaps, was very far 
astray On the other hand, George Henry 
Lewes (On Actors and the Art of <Act 
ing) says that ** Macready’s Hamlet was, 
in his opinion, bad, due allowance being 
made for the intelligence it displayed. 
He was lachrymose and fretful; too fond 
of a cambrie pocket handkerchief to be 
really. effective....It was ‘a thing of 
shreds and patches,’ not a whole.” The 
flourishing of this handkerchief just 


before the play scene gave great offence 
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a wonderful accu- 


to Forrest, who had the bad taste to 
it in Edinburgh; and thus bega: 
wretched feud which nearly con 
two continents, and ended in bloods 


Astor Place, New York. 


fJ.H.V. Ar 


Confessing that the elder Kean could 
not have surpassed the younger in cer 
tain melodramatic parts, Lewes adds that 
it was never an intellectual treat to see 
him (Charles Kean) play any of Shake 
speare’s heroes; and the author of The 
Actor says: ‘“‘Charles Kean’s Hamlet 
has many beauties, but he is physically 
disqualified to do justice to any char 
acter in tragedy.... Nature has given 
him a most unmelodious voice, the sound 
of which seems to flow rather through 
his nose than its appropriate organ ; a face 
altogether unsuited to the character he at 
tempts, and we doubt if she ever intended 
him for an actor.” Apropos of Kean’s 
difficulties in the utterance of certain of 
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consonants, particularly m 
} ». the London Punch onee 
owledged his antiquarian re 
ches. and thanked him for 
proved Shylock to be oa 
etarian by his reading of the 
lines: 
“You take my life 
u do take the Geans whereby I 
deseribed Charles 
first-rate in 
wid-rate parts, and said that 
| Hamlet he was Charles Kem 
while Henry 
ton Baker dismisses his Ham- 
Thus do the 
tors of criticism disagree. 
it was said of Forrest, many 
that ‘‘ his Hamlet 
med like some philosophical 


Macready 
actor 


Kemble as a 


at his heaviest” ; 


as passable.” 


ago, 


Hereules rather than the sad, un 
ippy youth of Denmark.” If 

s was true of him when first 
woken, it was much more true of 
in in his representation of the 
it during the later years of his 
fe and as he is only remembered 

ry the large majority of the play 
oers of the present, when he is 
remembered at all. Forrest was 
too great an artist to play badly 
inv part he ever undertook, but 
his Hamlet certainly was the least 
pleasing of all his Shakespeariin 
Physically, he was alto- 
robust. His 
flesh was bone and muscle. 


roles. 
too, too solid 


The soul of 


vether Loo 
Hamlet as drawn by his creator, and as 
conceived by every thorough Shakespea 
rian student 
could hardly have existed in a frame so 
magnificent that which nature had 
viven Edwin Forrest. No subtle mind, 
wily as was Hamlet's, whether it were 
sound or unsound, was ever found 
sound a body. when he 
enough to play Hamlet, never 
knew what nerves were, or indigestion. 
He gave to the part no little thought, and 
no doubt he understood it thoroughly ; but 
that it did not suit him physically, and 
realized the fact, seemed often 
manifest when he was playing it. He 
presented the tragedy at Niblo’s Garden 
in 1860, Mr. Edwin Booth, at Winter Gar- 


since Shakespeare’s day, 
as 


in so 


Forrest, was 


young 


that he 


den, appearing 


powerful robustious figure, deep chest 


in the same part at the 
same time; and the contrast between the 
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CHARLES KEAN 
Fr the ection of J. H. V. Arr 


tones. and somewhat ponderous action of 
the elder actor, and the lithe, poetic, ro 
mantic, melancholy rendition of the 
younger, Was very marked. 

Forrest first. played Hamlet in New 
York at the Park Theatre, in the month 
of October, 182, when he was but twenty 
and at his last pub 
lic appearance here, November 22d, 1872, 


three years of age: 


he read portions of the tragedy at Stein 
Hall. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Studley, and 
other tragedians of Mr. Forrest's °° 


way 
school 
of acting” 
the part of Hamlet than was Mr. Forrest 
John MeCullough, however, a 


were not more satisfactory in 


himself. 
pupil of Forrest’s, and his leading man 
for a number of years, met 


with myore 


success. Although a native of Ireland, 
his professional life was begun and al 
most entirely spent in America, and he 
Hamlet, to 
His voice and action 


may be considered a native 
this manor born. 


in certain scenes where loud declamation 
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EDWIN FORREST 


} the ect J. H. V. Ar 


is demanded by the text, were quite after 
the manner of Forrest, but as a whole he 
excelled his master in the part. He was 
free from mannerisms, his figure was 
manly and striking, he was neither too 
puny nor too burly, his sentiment was 
not mawkish, nor was his honesty brutal. 

Gieorge Vandenhoff made his first ap 
pearance in Ameriea at the Park Theatre, 
Ne York, on the 2ist of September, 
1842. in the character of Hamlet, when 
Miss Sarah Hildreth, afterward the wife 
of General Benjamin F. Butler, was the 
Ophelia. The Polonius was Thomas Pla 
cide, whom Mr. Vandenhoflf, in his Leaves 
from an Actor's Note-Book, ealled ** the 
best Polonius and the best actor in his 
the Ghost 
was William Abbott, a superior actor in 


varied line in this country” 


the superior range of parts; the Grave- 
digger was John Fisher, very popular and 
very able; the Horatio was Thomas Barry, 
vho won for himself in later years no lit- 
tle distinetion in New York and in Boston 
in the highest tragedy roles; and the first 
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Mrs. Thomas Barry, an actr 
abilitv, was Mr. Vandenhoff's 
er Queen 
The Hamlet of Edwin L. D 
port Was never so popular 
should have been, nor was 
Davenport himself properly 
preciated as an actor during 
last vears of his life. He wa 
of the fashion so lone that unt 
far-sighted management eng 
him to play the part of Br 
during the famous run of Ji/ 
Cosar at Booth’s Theatre in 18754 
he was only known to the young 
generation of theatre-goers, whi 
he was known at all, as Miss Fan: 
Davenport's father! That Dav 
port at the close of his long « 
reer should have been banish 
to the Grand Opera-house, and to 
Wood's Museum in upper Broad 
way, is a stronger argument 
favor of the alleged degeneracy © 
the drama in this country than th 
unhealthy popularity of the emo 
tional plays from the French, or 
the wonderful suecess of what 
called the variety-show style of en 
tertainment, which were almost en 
tirely unknown to our stage befor 
the war. 
Hamlet was not Mr. Davenport 
greatest part, as it is not the greatest 
part of many of the great Hamlets of the 
present; his Sir Giles Overreach, his Bill 
Sikes, his Brutus, and his William, in 
Black-eyed Susan, were as fine as his Ham 
let, if not finer; nevertheless it was a sin 
eularly complete conception of the charac 
ter, scholarly, finished, and profound. In 
his younger days he played the part many 
times, and with some of the ‘finest combi 
nations of talent” as his support which the 
records of the stage can show. On the 
1th of October, 1856, at Burton’s Theatre, 
New York, Mark Smith was the Polonius, 
Burton and Plaecide the Grave-diggers, 
Charles Fisher the Ghost, and Mrs. Day 
enport the Ophelia to his Hamlet—a com 
bination of strength in male parts al 
most unequalled. At Niblo’s Garden, in 
1861, Mrs. Barrow was his Ophelia, Wil 
liam Wheatley his Laertes, Thomas Pla 
cide his First Grave-digger, James Wil 
liam Wallaek, Jun., his Ghost, and Mrs. 
Wallack the Queen; and at the Academy 
of Music, on the 21st of January, 1871, he 
played one act of Hamlet to the Ophelia 
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liss Agnes Ethel, on the oeeasion of 
Holland benetit, when the au 
eas large as the great house would 
vas the only audience to which Mr. 
enport played Hamlet in many years 
eas at all worthy of the actor or hits 
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He was extensively advertised, and his re 
ception by his own countrymen was af 
fectionate and sincere. The Irish regi 
ment. the famous Sixty-ninth, was) pre 
sent on the opening night, and the house 
was crowded with our Lrish eitize us. The 


EDWIN L 


part. Miss Ethel was a perfect picture 
of the most beautiful Ophelia. It was 
her first attempt at anything like a legiti 
mate tragedy part, and was in every way 


suceessful. 

On the evening of August 30, 1875, Mr. 
Davenport appeared as Hamlet in the 
Grand Opera-house, New York. On the 
same evening Barry Sullivan, under the 
management of Jarrett and Palmer, made 
his appearance at Booth’s Theatre in the 
same part. The comparison invited by 
the presentation of these rival Hamlets 
was not favorable to the Irish tragedian. 


DAVENPORT 
fJ.H.V. Ar 1 


performance was superior to the ceneral 
run of Hamlets, but it was not superla 
tive. Mr. Sullivan has had great expe 
rience on the British stage, and 1s skilled 
in his profession, but his Hamlet 1s mel] 
odramatie, harsh at times, occasionally 
overacted, and in all respects totally dif 
ferent from the quiet, tender Hamlet of 
Mr. Davenport. Much of his business 
was believed to be new, and some of his 
novelties were effective, if not altogether 
according to the text of the tragedy. It 
was a Hamlet that appealed to the taste 
of the audiences of the Bowery rather 
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Stark and the elder Wallaek at Wal! 
Theatre, Edward Eddy at the Boy 
and John Milton Hengler, a rope-da 
plaved Hamlet, for one night 

at Burton's, followed at that lous: 
Charles Carroll Hicks, James EK. \ 
doch, Edwin L. Davenport, and Ei 
Booth, 

The Hamlet of Edwin Booth wit 
doubt is the most familiar and most 
ular in America to-day. He has pla 
the part in every important town i 
Union, many hundreds of nights in N 
York alone, and to hundreds of thousa 
of people, the warmest of his admirers 
most constant attendants at his perfor 
ances being men and women who 
emphatically non-theatre-goers, and 
never enter a play-house except to si 
Mr. Booth, and Mr. Booth in a Sha 
spearian part. He has done very m 
more than any other actor to educate | 
popular taste to a proper understanding 
of Hamlet and to a proper appreciatios 
of the beauties of the tragedy. He is thu 


JAMES STARK 


than of the west side of the town. 
It is only just to say that Hamlet 
was not Mr. Sullivan’s strongest part 
in America. As Riehard as Bev 
erlyoin The Gamester, and as Riche 
lieu, he appeared to advantage, al 
though his success tn this country 
Was not as great as his reputation at 
home would have warranted. This 
was his second appearance in Ameri 
ea. His first was made at the Broad 
wav Theatre, New York, and in the 
character of Hamlet, on the 22d of 
November, 1858; he had returned to 
England in 1860, 


Probably at no period in the his 


tory of Hamlet since the early days 
when Shakespeare himself, accord 
ing to tradition, plaved havoe with 


the Ghost, has any town witnessed 
such an epidemic of Hamlet as passed 
over the city of New York in the 
years 1857 and 1858. MeKean Bu 
chanan and Barry Sullivan appeared HENRY JOHNSTONE. 


as Hamlet at the Broadway, James From the collection of J. H.V. Arn 
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Hamlet of half the population of 
ountry, who have any idea of Ham- 
hatever. 

iy. Booth’s Hamlet is original in many 

cts: itis intellectual, intelligent, care- 

studied, complete to the smallest 
Is, and greatly to be ad- 
Nature has given 

the melancholy, roman 
face, the magnetic eve, the 
ful person, the stately 
ive, the poetie tempera- 
which are in so marked 
characteristic of Ham- 
vhile his genius in many 
es of the tragedy carries 

i farabove any of the Ham- 

s this country has seen in 

uy generations of plays. 

lle first assumed the part 

un New York, and under Mr. 
urton’s management, at the 
Metropolitan Theatre, in the 
month of May, 1857. The en- 
vagement was short, and 
Hamlet was presented but 
o or three times. Even 
en, however, it created no 

e excitement, and was con- 
ered avery remarkable and 

nished representation in a 

ung man but twenty-four 

ears of age. In Mr. Burton's 

mupany that season were 
Charles Fisher, Mark Smith, 
Thomas Placide, Sarah Ste- 

us. Mrs. Hughes, and Mr. 
Burton himself, by whom the 
young tragedian was ably 
supported. 

Mr. Booth next appeared in New York 
onthe 26th of November, 1860, at the same 
theatre—then called Winter Garden-—un 
der the management of William Stuart. 
lle opened as Hamlet, and had the sup 
port of Mrs. Ada Clifton as Ophelia, of Mrs. 
Dutlield as the Queen, and of Mr. Davidge 
md Mr. J. H. Stoddart as the Grave-dig- 
vers. This was his first genuine metro- 
politan suecess in the part, although it 
vas presented but five times during an 
engagement of four weeks. <A year or 
two later he played Hamlet to the Ophe- 
lia of Mrs. Barrow; in 1863 he was 
supported by Lawrence Barrett, Hum- 
phrey Bland, ** Dolly” Davenport, Vining 
Bowers, and Miss Clifton; and, still at the 
Winter Garden, he appeared as Hamlet 
from the 26th of November, 1864, until 
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the 24th of Mareh, 1865, one hundred 
consecutive nights. This was an event 
entirely unprecedented in the history of 
Hamlet in any country, and probably the 
longest run any tragedy whatever had 
at that time enjoyed. It was before the 


JAMES E. MURDOCH. 
From the collection of J. H. V. Arr 


days of Rosedale and Led Astray, before 
managers dared to present a single play 
during an entire season, when changes of 
bill were of weekly if not of nightly oe 

currence. This magniticent achievement 
moved Mr. Booth’s many friends in New 
York to present him on the 22d of Jan- 
uary, 1867, the celebrated ** Hamlet Med 

al,” the most complimentary and well 

merited testimonial that any young actor, 
no matter how brilliant his career, has 
ever received from the American public 
in the history of its stage. During this 
famous engagement he was associated 
with Thomas Placide, as Grave digger; 
with Charles Kemble Mason, an admirable 
Ghost; with Charles Walcott, Jun., as 
Horatio; Owen Fawcett, as Osric; Mrs. 
James W. Wallack, Jun., as the Queen; 
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and Mrs. Frank Chanfrau as Ophelia as Cushman in Boston some vears lat: 
strong a combination of talent as the tra has been the Ghost to the Hamlet of } 
gedy has often seen Booth and Edwin L. Davenport; al 

Mr. Lawrence Barrett, now so intimate» has supported Mr. Barry Sullivan, Mi 
ly associated with Mr. Booth throughout doch, and other leading tragedians a 
the United States, has played every male ferent seasons, taking the part of Ho 


EDWIN BOOTH 
From photograph by 
- part in Hamlet with the exception of Po- to Mr. Murdoch's Hamlet, John M‘Cul 
; lonius and the First Grave-digger His lough’s Ghost. and Miss Clara Morris's 
earliest appearance in the tragedy was in Queen at the famous festival at Cinein 
Neweastle, Pennsylvania, in the year 1855, nati a few vears ago. The fact that Mr 
when he represented the leading character Barrett rarely plays Hamlet in New York 
in a version of the play announced onthe is much to be regretted. In other cities 
bills as ** The Grave Burst, or The Ghost’s where he is better known in the part li 
Piteous Tale of Horror, by W. Shake- is greatly liked, and next to his Cassius it 
speare, Esqr.”” The elaborate title was sup- is perhaps the best thing hedoes. That it 
posed to be more taking with the theatre- is a highly intellectual performance goes 
going population of that particular town without saying, but it has other merits as 
: than the simple name by which it is usu- well. Itis tender, consistent, well-graced 
' ally known to Shakespearian students, and complete. 
but it is not recorded that the representa Mr. Bandman played Hamlet in Ger 
i tion was popular, or that box receipts were man, and of course with a German com 
in proportion to the outlay Mr. Barrett pany,at the Stadt Theatre in the Bowery, 


plaved Laertes to the Hamlet of Miss just at the close of the first century ol 
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let in New York. He attracted a 
+ deal of attention among the German 


ition of the city, and was so success 
it that it tempted him to study 


He present 


for 


English-speaking stage. 


onsiderable business that was new 


LAWRENCE 


here, but well known in his father-land, 
bringing the 
stage, introducing a manuscript copy of 
the speeches of the actors in the play 
and turning its leaves back and 


his Ghost from beneath 


scene, 
forth im a restless way to hide the ner 
of Hainlet. This 
quently noticed here in the performances 
of Fechter. Bandman 
his pouch tablets upon w hich he set down 


yousness was subse- 


also drew from 


the some dozen or sixteen lines to be in 
troduced by the First Actor in the inei- 
dent of the murder of Gonzago, and at 
the end of the scene he fell back into the 
arms of Horatio in a state of complete 
collapse. His acting throughout 
effective and powerful. 


Was 


OF 


not etfective. 
dition, nor does it overtop the traditional 
Hamlet in novelty and originality. 
Salvini had played nothing but Hamlet 
here he never could have sustained the 


Fr ura 
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The Hamlet of Salvini is powerful but 
It is not the Hamlet of tra 


If 


BARRETT. 


magnificent reputation he brought from 
foreign countries, and which he more than 
fulfilled in other parts. The 
exeels as Ingomar, is superb as Samson, 


man who 
supreme in Othello, and in the entirely 
opposite character of Sullivan (David Gar 
rick), displays such marked comedy pow 
ers, can hardly be expected to shine as the 
melancholy Dane 

Rossi's Hamlet is etfective if not pow 
erful. In first with the 
Ghost he betrays no fear, because he sees 


his interview 
in it only the image of a lamented and 
beloved father, while in the scene with 
the Queen, when the Ghost appears, he 
crouches behind his mother’s chair in ab 
ject terror, because, as he explains it, the 
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phantom then is an embodiment of con- 
science, the ghost of a father whose man- 
date he has disobeyed. 

Unquestionably the imported Hamlet 
that has excited the greatest interest in 
New York in very many seasons is the 
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ment of the majority of those who 
him, he did not, and eould not. su 
the magnificent reputation claime 
him in his advance advertisements 

the other hand, while he was in amis 
snubbed by New York, he was hail: 


“HARLES 


Hamlet of Charles Fechter. The acting 
of no man, native or foreign, in the whole 
history of the American stage has been 
the subject of so much or of such varied 
eriticism as his. There was no medium 
whatever concerning him in publie opin- 
ion. Those who were his admirers were 
wildly enthusiastic in his praise; those 
who did not like him did not like him at 
all, and were unsparing in their con- 
demnation and their ridicule; but no one 
was wholly indifferent to his acting. He 
came to this country endorsed by the 
strongest of letters from Charles Dickens, 
who was his friend, and weighted by the 
wholesale and impolitic puffery of his 
managers; the result was that, in the judg- 


FECHTER 


Boston as the Roscius of the nineteentlr 
century. His Hamlet, although very un 
even and unequal, was certainly a mar 
vellous performance, and while by reason 
of date it does not come within the scope 
of the present paper, it is too important in 
many ways to be omitted. It was thor 
oughly untraditional. * He gave to the 
Prince of Denmark the fair Saxon face 
and the light flowing hair of the Danes ot 
to-day, in his own portly form he made 
the too, too solid flesh of Hamlet a real 
rather than an ideal feature of Hamlet's 
person, and much of his business, if 
not original with him, was at least unfa 
miliar to American play-goers. He was 
peculiarly ‘‘intense” in everything he 
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while in what are called the intense 
ies of the tragedy he was often more 
wdued and natural even than Mr. Daven- 
t. who was remarkably free from emo- 
iLacting. rest, perturbed spir 
vas excellent and etfective by reason 
ts very quietness, and during all of 
scene with the Ghost his acting was 
spicuous by the absence of the con- 
‘tional quivering, trembling,  teeth- 
iitering agony W hich is so apt to be the 
iit of the coming of the apparition, 
In the ** rat trap” and closet scenes, in 
ch Mr. Booth is so good, so very ex 
ent good, Mr. Fechter lacked dignity 

| repose; and in his advice to the play 

s while his reading was less distinet 
| intelligent than Mr. Booth’s, his facial 
expression was wonderful and beyond all 
raise. He was inferior to Mr. Booth in 
» soliloquies, although he was charm- 
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sinning, is stilla woman, and his own mo 
ther. He stabbed poor Polonius with a 
ferocity that destroyed all sympathy for 
Hamlet. His reading, apart from the ae 
centuations and inflections which were 
natural to him at all times, was peculiar; 
his enunciation was frequently so rapid 
that it became unintelligible; he hurried 
through some of the finest passages at a 
gallop, and lost some of the finest points: 
but his Hamlet as a whole was impressive 
and magnetic, the oftener seen the better 
liked. Mr. Fechter made his first appear 
ance in America as Ruy Blas at Niblo’s 
Garden, New York, on the 10th of Janu 
ary, 1870, under the management of Jar 
rett and Palmer, and he played Hamlet 
for the first time on February 15th of the 
same year. 

Among the purely exotic Hamlets of 
the New York stage, Salvini, Bandman, 


JOHN VANDENHOFF. 
From the collection of Thomas J. McKee. 


ingly tender in all his intercourse with 
Ophelia. With the Queen in ‘the closet 
scene ” he was almost brutal in his conduct. 
seeming to forget entirely, what Mr. Booth 
never overlooks, that Gertrude, although 


Bogumil-Dawison, Rossi, Barnay, and 
Hasse have been the most prominent. 
And while the performance of every one 
of these was excellent in a marked de- 
gree, each labored under the great disad- 
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vantage of playing a most familiar part, 
and in a play decidedly an English cias 
sic, Ina foreign tongue, 

It is not possible, of course. in the lim 
its of a single magazine article to speak at 
any length of all the hundreds of Hamlets 
who have appeared upon the New York 
between the years 1761 and 1861, or 
to the men 
played the part im other eities. 


stave 
who have 
The fol 


lowing alphabetical list of those who have 


to refer scores ol 


been seen upon the metropolitan stage is 
compiled from Mr. Treland’s Records and 
from many files of old play-bills in various 
collections, and is 


plete 


felt to be fairly com 
It does not include the trawedians 
whose performances have been noticed 
elsewhere in the text of the present paper, 
or those who have played Hamlet in oth 
New 


date appended is that of 


er cities of the Union 
York, and the 
the player's first recorded appearance in 


the part here 


bub not om 
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William Abbott, April 9 


Augustus A. Addams. N 
bo 13. 1835: J. R. And 
September 3, IS44: Geo 


Arnold, : Mi 
Mareh 9, 1831: Mr. Barto 
IS15: Jolu Wilkes | 
Mareh, Krederick 
Marel 1819 Mekea 
chanan, June 10,1850: Jk 
Clarke, November 8, 
Clason, November 10. 1824 


Cooke (not the Gi 
Krederiek), Oetober 4, 1839 


ward Eddy, August 27 
Henry Finn, Septenib 
1S20 W. C. Forbes, Ma 


1833: Riehard Graham, Oct 
20, 1850; HL P. Grattan, Ma 
1843: James H. Hackett. 
ber 21, 1840: Charles C; 
Hicks, December 13,1858: 
Erskine Decen 
William Horace 
November 17,1831; H 


Johnstone, 
IS37 ; Kep 


Lora 


December 23,1856: W. Mars} 
February 3, 1848; J.-A. Ne 
1856; John R. Oxley, Aug 
16, 1836; Wialliam Pelby, Ja 


uary 6, 1827; Charles D 


Pitt, November 8, 1847; J. | 
Roberts, May 17, 1847: Jo 
R. Seott, Mareh, 1836: Jame 


Stark, September, 1852, J 

Vandenhotf, October 2, 

Henry Wallack, September 4 
James William Wallack, 
July, 1844; Wilmarth Waller, June 


ISS1. 


1824; 


As the limits of space here prev 
more than the enumeration of the manies 
of many men who were excellent Hamle! 
during the first century of its history 
New York, so does the very nature of thi 
article preclude any mention of the exc 
lent Hamlets who have appeared in thi 
part since the century closed in 1862, and 
W ho may be still alive. These ho adoubl 
will receive the attention of some later lis 
torian, who will do full justice tothe Ham 
lets of the future and the present, fron 
Henry Irving to N.S. Wood. 

When George Henry Lewes, in ** Ai 
Epistle to Anthony Trollope.” made tli 
bold that “‘no actor has been 
known utterly to fail as Hamlet,” he forgot 
four classes of actors, whom perhaps hie 
did not consider actors at all. 
lirst, the 


assertion 


These are 


infant prodigies; second, the 


7 
> 
A 
~ 
a — 


A CENTURY 


es Who attempt the part; third, the 
ho burlesque it; and fourth, the 
who fail not only in Hamlet, bat in 
thing else Of the first, something 
ready been said: of the second, some 
vis vet to be said; of the third, Wil 
n Mitehell, William KE. Burton, and 
ve L. Fox knew no such word as fail 


of the fourth, (reorge the Count Jo 


OF HAMLET S83 
aging lis batfoonervy even by their ridi 
cule Hlis s ipport, Composed entire ly of 
amateurs, Was without question the worst 
that any Hamlet has ever known in this 
country: but lis own Was 


neither good enough to be worthy of an 


notice whatever, nor bad enough to be 
The connection of George Jones with 


GEORGE 


From the collection 


hannes, in his later days, was a brilliant 
example. His occasional productions of 
Hamlet for his own benefit a few years 
ago were the source of much silly amuse- 
ment and rude horse-play upon the part 
of audiences not wise enough to appreciate 
the mental condition of the unfortunate 
star, or their own want of taste in encour 


JONES 
of J. H.V. Arr 


the American stage as a professional actor 
dates back to the early days of the Bowery 
Theatre. He made his American début 
there as the Prince of Wales in Henry 
IV.,on the 4th of March, 1831. He play- 
ed Hamlet at the National Theatre in De 
cember, 1836, and repeated the part before 
he beeame too mad to portray even the 
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AUGUSTUS A. ADDAMS 
From the lection of J. H. V. Arnold 


mad prince, many times, not only in this 
country but in England. 

On the long file of the bills of Hamlet 
upon the New York stage the name of a 
lady is oceasionally found in the titular 
part. The most daring and successful of 
these mongrel Hamlets was unquestion- 
ably Miss Charlotte Cushman, but even 
the genius of a Cushman was not great 
enough to crown the effort with success. 

The best actors in the world, either for 
tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pas- 
toral -comical, historical - pastoral, scene 
individable, or poem unlimited, have been 
in Hamlet's train upon the New York stage 
sinee first from England he was here ar 
rived, so many years ago; but so much 
has been said of Hamlet that even the 
names of his most beautiful Ophelias, his 
honest Ghosts, his gentle Guildensterns. 
his aunt-mothers, his uncle-fathers, his 
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wretched, rash, intruding Polon 
the absolute knaves who have di 
his Ophelia’s grave—and lied in 
for a hundred years, cannot be e) 
erated here, except when they 
played Hamlet himself, or have « 
some wonderful things to Ham 
somebody else. 

One of the most notable insta; 
of a great actor assuming asmall } 
was on the oceasion of Charles Kea 
first appearance as Hamlet in Ba 
more, when at the Holiday St 
Theatre, in 1831, the elder Booth 
that time at the very height of | 
fame and prosperity, for some 1 
son now unknown, volunteered 
play the Second Actor, the most 
significant character in the traged 
John Duff was the Ghost; Mrs. Dut! 
Queen Gertrude; John Sefton, Osrix 
Thomas Flynn, First Grave-digge: 
and William Warren, father of t) 
William Warren for whom Bosto: 
mourns to-day, was Polonius. This 
is an exceedingly strong east of thi 
tragedy, and the Second Actor most 
certainly was never in better hands 
on any stage. The strongest cast o! 
Hamlet, in all its parts, ever pre 
sented in America was that at the fa 
mous Wallack Testimonial in New 
York, on the 21st of May, 1888, when 
Lawrence Barrett played the Ghost: 
Frank Mayo, the King; John Gil 
bert, Polonius; Eben Plympton, La 
ertes; John A. Lane, Horatio; Josep) 
Wheelock, the First Actor; Milnes 

Levick, the Second Actor; Henry Ed 
wards, the Priest; Joseph Jefferson and 
William Florence, the Grave-diggers: 
Miss Kellogg, Gertrude; Miss Coghlan, 
the Player Queen; and Madame Mod 
jeska, Ophelia—to the Hamlet of Edwin 
Booth. 

The first record of any performance of 
Hamlet in New York, as has been shown, 
was at the theatre in Chapel Street, No- 
vember 26,1761. On the 26th of Novem 
ber, 1861, Mr. Booth played the same part 
at the Winter Garden, on Broadway. 
The coincidence was not noticed at the 
time, and no doubt was purely accidental. 
It was a very pleasant coincidence, never- 
theless, and it is certainly a happy fact 
that Edwin Booth should have been se- 
lected by chance to celebrate upon the 
New York stage the centenary of Hamlet 
in New York. 
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BY W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 


* N those perfect days of early June, iz 
when 
“Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays,” 


what a grateful and multitudinous response is 
hers in the choral of the birds! 

The April breeze brings hope and aspiration 
on its wings, of which this bright June morning 
is the supreme fulfilment. And yet in the rapt 
enjoyment of this perfect day how little are we 
wont to recognize the claims of the birds for the 
rare enchantment which is ours! An isolated 
note here and there—the song of an oriole in the 
elm, or perhaps the sputtering challenge of the 
wren in the cornice cranny above—accentuates 
the wondrous symphony, and as a distinct fea 
ture wins our passing appreciation. But what 
of the welling under-harmony which fills the 
earth and sky, and buoys us thither unaware ? 
As in the buzzing insect din of the August fields, 
how few of us ever seek to analyze the units of 
the complex unison! 

On these June mornings I have repeatedly 
asked my more or less ornithological friend to 
name such individual songs as he can detect, the 
result being generally a list of from seven to ten 
of the more prominent vocalists, prominent gen- 
erally because of their proximity. ‘* Do you 
know the song of the purple finch?” I asked. 
‘Yes, perfectly,” is the reply. ‘‘Can you not 
hear it now almost continually?” But eareful 
listening fails to detect the song. Focus your : 
ear on the summit of yonder spruce by the road, 
and be deaf to your robin and wren. The song 
reveals itself instantly, and is readily caught 
thereafter. 
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Sy 
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Sitting thus with , x 
closed eves and ears y 
alert almost any 
bright morning in 


early June.a few min 
utes’ patience rewards 
me with the distinet 


identifieation of the 


following elements of song, verified from 
careful notes which tally vear by vear 


robin, song sparrow, bobolink, wood 


thrush, eat-bird, oriole, meadow - lark. 


thrush, Wilson's 
vireo, warbling 


vren, kingbird, brown 


thrush, red-eyed vireo, 


White-eyed vireo, yellow-hammer, che 
wink, rose-breasted grosbeak, purple finch, 
yellow - winged sparrow, chipping spar 
row, bluebird. tield sparrow, plioebe, vel 
low warbler, swallows, goldfineh. quail, 

Nor are these all, 
My list is confined 
only to those SsOnGuS whieh are more or 


nighthawk, and crow. 
incredulous reader 


less dncessant in my merry medley. 
have omitted the tanager, the grackle, the 
indigo-bird, and others, whose notes either 
oceasionally reach my ears or are involved 
in doubt, to say nothing of the owl and 
Whippoorwill, with their duet lullaby of 
the twilielt 


And what an endless diversion, this pie 
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THE 


BROWN THRASHER. 


turesque music, this pastoral opera, with 
its kaleidoscopic field of reminiseence, ey 
ery fresh recognition bringing its vision 
of some favorite feathered sonester. each 
With its weleome of incident! 

The fringe of wood beneath the hill 
sends up its faithful complement through 
the rippling maze of song, in whieh thi 
weird call of the veery, the bell of the 
wood-thrush, and the challenge of the 
chewink form a more or less interrupt 
silenced by the 
piercing note of the meadow-lark or the 
whistle of the quail, while again th 
resonant tattoo of the yellow - hammer 
rings from its hollow tree, or that coax 


ed trio, occasionally 


ing, cooing note now fills some momen 
tary lull:—how are the flashes of golden 
wing, the pearly lucent old 


the 


eggs, 


bleached limb and all, embodied in that 
pictorial sound-—** 
wiek™! 


wiek, wick, wick, wick. 
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Vly this brief vision of golden filigree “the thin-winged swallow, skating on t 
seems suddenly flung across my leaves a brief token of twitter in exchange 
Cy What is the talisman’? ‘‘TPve for a buzzing fly that erewhile hovered d 


ited ve, per chick o pee, per chiek o beneath the porch 


What but the tiny goldtineh that And now the soft breeze seems laden : 
passed overhead in its looping flight, with a new enchantment A) shadow 5 
tooning the ether in glancing drapery falls upon my closed eyes,and the scent of : 
ick and cold, each embroidered loop Yass and ciover gives place to the cool 4 


ned with a wisp of song! The erimson hint of hemlock, and tinetured mould, 


of the thistle blooms now seem hoy- and pungent spikenard roots, and mossy, 


my 


4 ering there, or in magic fruition the 
1 silvery down glistens in the airy ed 
dies. And now it is a sun-flash from | 
some well-remembered glassy pond, as HAUNT OF THE PHCEBE 
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trickling rocks; I hear the gurgling of 
the brook and the sounds of a rumbling 
bridge, and all seem dancing attendance 
on a vague, mossy nest somewhere stowed 
not that brief call of 
‘Phoebe!’ spoken for all from the barn 
beyond ? 

Hark, from that apple-tree in the field 
below, that note so full and ripe and mel 
low! ‘‘A robin,” say you? No; nor an 

There is a distinet individuality 
in that song; while suggesting both those 


away? for has 


oriole. 
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A TREE-TOP 


SINGER. 


birds, it still differentiates 

it in many respects as the 

superior to either, as though from a fuller 
throat, a more ample vocal source. — It is 
one of the rarest, choicest voices among 
all our feathered songsters, in timbre and 
volume surpassing the thrush, and in 
these qualities unequalled, I think, b) 
any of our birds. Listen to the over 
flowing measure of its melody! How 
comparatively few the notes, and yet how 
telling !—no single tone lost, no superficial 
intricacies. Sensuous, and suffused with 
color, it is like a rich, pulpy, luscious, 
pink-cheeked tropic fruit rendered into 
sound. Such would seem the irresistible 
figure as I listen with closed eyes to the 
welling notes—a figure entirely indepen 
dent of, though certainiy sustained in. 
the ornithological form pictured in the 
song, sitting quietly on an upper twig, 
with full plump breast as carmine-cheek 
ed as the autumn apples now promised 
in the swelling blossom calyxes among 
which it so quietly nestles. I can see the 
jetty head, and quills splashed with sil- 
very white, and the intervals of song 
seemed spanned with rosy light as pure 
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as the prism released from those upraised 
vings as the singer preens his plumage 
with ivory bill This is the rose-breasted 
vrosbeak, with his overflowing cup, his 
pastoral cornucopta, his musical horn of 
plenty 
If. as Hawthorne believed—a most in 
spiring and ennobling faith for the tields 
‘each humblest weed stands there to 
express some thought or mood of ours, and 
vet how lone stands im vain.” what 
shall be said of the conscious, buoyant, 
throbbing singing-birds? ** How many 
Human aspirations are realized in thei 
free, holiday lives, and how many sug 
gestions to the poet in their flight and 
song!” How many are the burdens lift 
ed on their wings and dissipated in their 
Whose mis sterlous has 
brought peace! 
* Verily verily: vou know it: you see 
it cheery are we we cheer you “such is 
the melodious witness that seems to de 
scend from heaven through the maple-tree 
above us. ** You are weary weary: we 
sée it: listen to mé: meekly: cheery are 
wé: O why is it: verily verily: this is it: 
holy spirit: devoteé: verily verily: there 
we owe it: believe me: ‘tis réal: we know 
it see 
It is the voice of the “ preacher” cele 
brating his matins in his temple of the 


tree-top, and filling the morning with un 
remitting praise and counsel—the most 
sustained and tireless song, and the most 
communicative voice among all our birds. 
No other one of them Speaks SO clearly In 
our own tongue, or seems so much to im 
ply a listener. As will be seen, the song 
is not a rapid, elusive warble. — It is a de 
liberate, continuous recitative rather than 
a song, each phrase followed by a distinct 
pause,and each pause seeming to formulate 
with an oracular effect the brief passage 
which follows, all of which are variously 
accented and full of variety of inflection, 
aus | have endeavored to indicate. 

Often have | sat by the hour beneath 
his shrine, and long is the list of melliflu 
ous exclamations, exhortations, texts, and 
precepts which have caught from his 
votive throat. On one occasion alone | 
filled my page, and though he had been 
in continuous song for exactly three-quar 
ters of an hour, [ left him ere he had 
reached his ** secondly 


[ have said that he speaks the human 
tongue, and in partial proof thereof I may 
mention that lone before [knew of our red 


eved vireo’s title of ** Preacher’-—e 
lL believe, by Wilson Flage—T had 1 
down the know it” and yo 
it” which he quotes from the tre 
singer, 

What else our bird is doing up 1 
is shown in the following from Nut 
‘For all the while that this chorus 
chants the hearer, the singer is casu 
hopping from spray to spray in quest 
his active or crawling prey; and if ac 
tion occurs in his untiring lay, it is o¢ 
sioned by the caterpillar or fly he has 
captured —which recalls a bonmot in. 
lation to the bird which I once heard fro 
Mr. Beecher, who remarked to me wy 
his piazza at ** Boscobel,” while his fan 
hovered aloft in the maples, ** That litt 
fellow has found a land of plenty 
there, and he says grace like a littie Cli 
tian at every mouthful.” 

The world had long been wondering Whi 


tidings lav within the robin’s song th 
should the same joyous message lo 
all,until an inspired poet told us. Wer 
we, then, deaf never to have heard thos 
words before ‘Cheerily, cheer up! che: 
up! Cheerily, cheerily, cheer up!" It 
notevery oneof our birds, however, that hia 
found such an interpreter as he who ha 
given us this most beautiful and perfect 
onomatopoeia; but there are many song 
which, whether as sympathetically ren 
dered or not, have nevertheless been so 
aptly paraphrased as to atford their ready 
recognition. There is the brown thrasher 
for instance, whose stray notes reach out 
ears from the grassy road yonder. — In 
Concord, we learn, he was wont to super 
intend the spring planting—of beans, pet 
haps—with lively interest and counsel. 
** Drop it, drop it: cover it up, cover it up; 
pull it up, pull it up, pull it up!” in per 
fect Anglo-Saxon. Over the border in 
Connecticut, [ can vouch for his some 
What similar strain, while farmers every 
where will recognize that faithful voice 
of the pasture, that curt and comprehen 
sive summons from the tangled lane, al 
Ways associated with the brown furrows 
of the corn field and the time of blooming 
dog woods 


“Shuck it, shuck it; sow it, sow it; 
Plough lough it hoe it, hoe 


As affording some light on the popular 
name of **thrasher,”’ I might mention the 
remark of a certain matter-of-fact rustic 
who answered my query for enlighten- 
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+ on the subject. ‘Some fokes sez it’s 
he’s aliz a-thrashin’ around so in the 
es, 1’ others sez it's becuz he’s ferever 
uv ‘em to ‘thrash it, thrash it 2 
het’s all puppy-ecut, he sez ennything 
Lie”) What would this 
onyerted heretic say to 
Peverly bird,” that 
this local christening as 
vite from a perplexed 
shandman hesitating at 


his choice of crops: wheat, Peverly, 
Peverly”—a refrain which is vouched for 
by many discriminating listeners. Yet 
there are other hereties who aver that it 

all puppy-cut,” and that the little 
white throated sparrow in reality voiced 
a reproof to old Peverly which he wouldn't 
own:—*' ALL day whittling, whittling, 
whittling.” 

There are few happier, more unmistak 
able, transcripts from bird notes than in 
that line of Emerson's: 


“The redwing flutes his *O ka lee.” 


In this brief transeript have we not an 


epitome of thi sentinel -starling, scarlet 
epaulets, sable uniform, precious magazine ‘ 
of spotted eggs and all | 
Who could not name the Maryland ‘ 
vellow throat from the chal 
lenge caught by Burroughs as 
he loitered in the bushy retreat } 


of the bird—** Which way, sir, 


whieh way, sir, which way, 


sir’: or the ** Teacher, teacher 


teacher, teacher” of the woods 


known else as the oven-bird; 


or his bluebird, whose warble 


he calls ‘tthe violet of sound,” 


and which says * Purity, puri 


tv’ to him and evermore to us 


all? But. alas! how are our 


senses attuned to our moods 


WIDE-AWAKE DAY-DOZERS 
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Or is this drearily, drearily among the 
flying leaves of November in truth the 
same song which we heard in April ? 
Among these incessant spring roundels 
you certainly have not failed to note that 
occasional piercing shaft of song which 
seems to cleave the air straight from the 
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hill-side meadow beyond—‘*T see; I se 


you.” Who needs to prow lamong fence 
rails to discover that black crescent breast 
and tapering bill of the meadow-lark, the 
young sportsman’s tempting target, and 
the playful ‘‘cache cache” of the little 
French of our Acadian country ? 
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Not a few of our common birds have 
on self-christened, and are at one in the 
as well as the scientitie voeabula- 
The phoebe, chickadee, chebec, che- 
ik. towhee, pewee, and Bob White need 
printed plate or page for their iden- 
ition. Nor does the whippoorwill, 
vn throughout the continent by its 
d nocturnal ery. Indeed, how little 
else than this uneanny ‘‘wandering voice” 
» bird is known to the popular mind! 
H many a rural octogenarian will you 
| whe has ever seen the strange, wide- 
d, mottled bird that from earliest mem- 
perhaps, has made its nightly haunt 
n the well-sweep or even the domestic 
v-sill? 
The penny trumpet of the nuthatch oe 
easionally takes up its tiny part in the 
estral score from the maple above the 
mise. Quah, quah,” says Thoreau; but 
‘Yank, vank” of Burroughs is cer- 
ly more truly caught, not only in its 
phonetic quality, but in its suggestiveness 
of that prying, tugging bill among the 
scales and erevices of bark. 
| am not aware that poet or ornitholo 
vical stenographer has yet transcribed the 
ocal performance of the wren-—-those 
ve notes to wanst-—as the Hibernian 
listener once observed (and pat it was 
truth)—being certainly very discoura- 
cing to sueh an undertaking. And there 
is another of our bird songs scarcely less 
disheartening in its intricacy. How have 
the bird historians and poets labored in 
its whirling rapids—east their hooks and 
nets, as it were, to eatch the bursting bub- 
bles in its rippling wake! Listen! that 
pell-mell, gushing rhapsody from the 
meadow below—a sextet, with obligato 
and pieeolo variations—all from a single 
throat. Can it be possible, indeed, that 
yonder sable minstrel swaying on the 
dock is alone responsible for all this 
Babel? Hark! a moment more and he 
will find his breath again. There! ** Conk 
a whink a wheedle, bob o’ linkum linkum 
linkum.” Sueh is often the introductory 
refrain, onee or twice repeated, with a 
brief interval. But who shall follow 
the subsequent voeal revelations? Even 
though possible of analysis by the ear, 
would it not take six pens in simultane 
ous effort to chronicle?) Who knows what 
unsuspected melody may not be submerged 
in that tiny impulsive torrent? The tem- 
perate glide of the music-box cylinder 
yields a long and pleasing strain to the 
Vou. LXXIX.—No. 474.—83 


ear; but what is the chaos when from 
defective machinery that barrel is per- 


‘mitted to revolve its cireuit in a few 


seconds! Such is the parallel always sug- 
gested by this song of the bobolink. I 
feel that beneath all that dizzy tintinnab 
ulary some rare melody is smothered.  O 
Bob! what precious strain might we not 
disclose to the world could we but control 
the wild spring impulse within your 
breast and put a fly-wheel on your vocal 
machinery ! 

From time to time through a long pe- 
riod of years I have added an oceasional 
note or two to my singular vocabulary 
caught from this meadow doggerel—a syl- 
lable here, a word there, from my trip 
across the meadow, a few more from my 
covert by the stone wall, ora whole string 
of them as I lay beneath the elder bush, 
while the minstrel swayed upon the 
blossomed roof overhead. Certain notes 
would seem easily translatable, almost as 
though implying an Anglo-Saxon inten- 
tion on the part of the bird, but others 
can only be phonetically suggested. Here 
is the list, copied from my random notes 
covering a number of years. And whata 
pot-pourri they make when strung to- 
gether, with occasional interpolations for 
sequence! 

‘Conk a whink a wheedle, bob o link- 
um linkum !—jingle, jingle up a ditty bob 
jingle for the bonny Missus Linkum 
see! see!—keep an eye up here my sweet; 
see! see!—hear me tinkle tinkle sprinkle 
such a liquid mellow glee ;—wet your 
whistle bob! gush a gurgle;—scatter splat- 
ter such a carol as she alone can follow fol- 
low ;—pipe it, pipe it bob;—O tintinnab- 
ulate for temperance, temperance; whink 
a seeble seeble ;—here I go across the 
clover—temperance, O!—sprink a jinkle 
sprinkle treble—burst a bubble—purl a 
babble, gabble glee ;—shake it out upon 
the meadow; chink a whink a wheedle 
see ;—look’ee look’ee ninkum ninkum 
deacon yonder see ;—yessir yessir funny 
fellow he;—whew;—but I must seek a 
seek a rest for my cap is coming olf and 
Tean hardly keep my jacket on;— whew 

temperance temperance.” 

But why attempt the impossible?) Why 
add another to the many parodies of this 
elusive meadow song? The phonograph 
alone shall resolve that performance to its 
elements and render us its units of sound. 
Not until thus secured, and his phonetic 
‘‘eylinder” then slowly revolved for anal- 
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ysis, shall we learn what Robert has so 
long been guarding from our ears beneath 
all these vocal acrobatics. 

But it has been reserved for an anony 
mous poet to give us our rollicking, ** devil 
may -care Bob” as we all know him—an 
interpreter who, presenting the bird under 
the character of “‘the telltale,” has in 
fused the very mischief of that ‘* wild and 
saucy song” into his page. Who that 
has noted that sugevestive, self-suffused, 
eestatic strut of the gay Romeo, as with 
drooping wings and circling pirouette he 
waltzes about his little brown mate down 
there in the grass, will not recognize the 
port rait ? What does the saucy ban 
terer say to the startled sparrow ** war 


bling his wedding tune” in supposed 
seclusion ? 

‘Ba on a blac kberrv brier, 

Ihe bobolink sung with his heart on fire: 


‘Chink? If you wish to kiss her, do! 
Do it, do it, you coward you! 

Kiss her! kiss kiss her! who will see? 
Only we three, we three, we three!” 


And when the little pair sought a safer 
retreat: 


Again beside them the tempter went, 
Keeping the thread of his argument: 


‘Kiss her! kiss her! chink-a-chee chee. 
I'll not mention it, don’t mind me! 
be sentinel—l can see 

All around from this tall birch-tree!’ 


But ah! they noted, not deemed it strange, 
In his rollicking chorus a trifling change. 
‘Do it, do it! with might and main 
Warbled the telltale—‘ do it again ! 


My hill-top piazza affords a rare oppor- 
tunity for observing the aerial play of the 
nighthawks. Regularly every afternoon, 
in the interval between four o'clock and 
sunset, they awake from their day-dozing, 
and one by one join the revels aloft 
now climbing the heavens in rapid 
spiral flight, whence with a sudden dip 
and folded wings they plunge head- 
long down, down, as though to dive into 
the glassy mill-pond in the valley below; 
and now, with a sweeping curve of mag- 
nilicent grace and proportions, skimming 
the treetops in buoyant upward glide, 
while we cateh the vibrant twang of the 
cleaving wings. 

How has that mysterious sound puzzled 
the investigators! What is its source ? 
I have attributed it to the wings; but all 
of our ornithologists have had their guess 
at this ‘* boom,” as it is called. Wilson 
Flagg apparently considered it a vocal 
effort, as implied in his remark that ‘it 


utters a singular note, resemblin: 
twang of a viol string.” Others lay 
the sound to the door of that *'e 
mouth while passing through thi 


Wilson so inferred, and significant], 
pared the noise to that produced 
blowing strongly into the bung-hok 
enipty hogshead.”” Audubon, I 
was the first to suspect the wings « 
bird as the resonant source, presun 
the long quill vanes, and there 
seem to be many circumstances to 
fy his conjecture, the sudden horiz 
tilt of the wings which determin: 
upward finish of the swoop, and w! 
always simultaneous with the “bo 
tending to re-enforee his theory. 
fact which I have discovered, that a1 
perfect imitation of the sound can |x 
duced by blowing between the leaves 
book loosely held, would seem to sug: 
a similar vibratory origin. 

I once chanced upon a nighthawk 
young. The mother bird flew up aln 
at my feet and ambled off, pursuing th: 
miliar flopping antics of her kind, s 
lating the broken wing and epileptic fit 
flattening herself out on the stone 
followed precisely the same manoeu 
which IL had often noticed in her eon: 
ner the whippoorwill, under similar « 
cumstances—the same waddling, 
squat, with outspread wings and _ st 
ing eyes. Observing that the bird | 
risen from a small flat lichen-tufted ro 
I intently focussed my eye for those ai! 
cipated animated bits of gray moss in 
shape of fledglings, and soon ditferentiat« 
from the bed of lichen their fuzzy ident 
ty. They were not brown, as Wilson sa 
but suggested a tufty spot of gray moul 
not only in color, but in melting clouds 
quality, its edge on the one side seemi: 
to vanish, while on the other main 
manifest by relief against its shadow o1 
the rock. The callow twins were presun 
ably about two days old, and the wisdon 
of their singular flat build now seeime 
perfectly attested as they hugged clos: 
and motionless to their bed. Thus th: 
appeared when first observed, their in 
herited instinct teaching them the perfect 
safety of their disguise and the prudence 
of quiescence. The immediate surprise 
being over, however, the two sluggish, 
sleepy -eyed innocents were sudden!) 
transformed. With surprising agility 
they were both on their feet, and with 
outstretched necks, and comical skinny 
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nes high upraised, they made quick 

ne for the bordering jungle of grasses, 

sudden appearance of their long 

elbowed flippers seemed like hocus 

is. for the downy sides give no hint 

When headed off and 

ined to their original nest—for the 

st of the nighthawk is simply a hollow 

n by the nesting bird—the outland- 
ittle babes became quite docile, 

In the so-called drumming” of the 
ruffed grouse, that soft murmurous tattoo 

vhieh his ardent lordship musters his 

tle company of willing captives, we have 

tother familiar sound as yet as much 

rapped in mystery as the ‘boom’ of 
the nighthawk. 

What is the origin and nature of that 
“drum” which has so long puzzled the 
vorld? 

Many naturalists have definitely located 

is mysterious drum, the hollow ** drum- 

ng log” having long been considered 


their presence. 


a necessary adjunct to this muffled roll, 
Such has been the most commonly ae 


cepted theory, seemingly abetted by the 
bird itself, from its singular preference 
for a fallen log as the seat of the musical 
performance. Brewer claims that the 
bird *‘ beats its sides and the log” simul 
taneously, a belief which is shared by 
Samuels and many others. 

Against this I would oppose the wit 
ness of an unprofessional but close ob- 
server, the writer, in truth, who deposes 
and says that the bird does nothing of 
the kind; that in the one instance, though 
brief, when its movements were observed 
by him, the clearly defined limit of the 
visible whir of the wings seen from. be- 
hind demonstrated that no feather of the 
bird’s wing touched the body, or the log 
upon which the bird stood; while, upon 
the other hand, the feathery halo almost 
merged over the back, suggesting a new 
possibility in the resonant source. 
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A LITTLE JOURNEY 
BY CHARLES Dt 
XVIIL. 
1)” you suppose that Henderson had 
never spoken impatiently and sharp 
ly to his wife before, that Margaret had 
never resented it and replied with spirit, 
and been hurt and grieved, and that there 
had never been reconciliations? In writ 
ing any biography there are some things 
that are taken for granted with an intelli 
gent public. Are men always gentle and 
considerate, and women always even-tem 
pered and consistent, simply by virtue of 
a few words said to tlie priest ¢ 

But this was a more serious affair. 
Marearet waited in a tumult of emotion. 
She felt that she would die if she did not 
see him soon, and she dreaded his coming. 
A horrible suspicion had entered her mind 
that respect for her husband, confidence 
in him, might be lowered, and a more hor 
rible doubt that she might lose his love. 
That she could not bear 

And was Henderson unconscious of all 
this? I dare say that in the perplexing 
excitement of the day he did reeall for a 
moment with a keen thrust of regret the 
scene of the morning—his wife standing 
there flushed, wounded, indignant. ‘I 
micht have turned back, and taken her in 
my arms, and told her it was all right,” 
he thought. He wished he had done so. 
But what nonsense it was to think that 
she could be seriously troubled? Besides, 
he couldn't have women interfering with 
him every moment. How inconsiderate 
men are! They drop a word or a plirase 

they do not know how cruel it is 
or give a look—they do not know how 
eold it is—and are gone without a second 
thought about it: but it sinks into the 
woran’s heart and rankles there. For 
the instant it is like a mortal blow, it 
hurts so, and in the brooding spirit it is 
exaggerated into a hopeless disaster. The 
wound will heal with a kind word, with 
kisses. Yes, but never, never without a 
little scar. But woe to the woman's love 
when she becomes insensible to these lit 
tle stabs! 

Hlenderson hurried home, then, more 
eagerly than usual, with reparation in his 
heart, but still with no conception of the 
seriousness of the breach. Margaret heard 
the key in the door, heard his hasty step 
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in the hall, heard him eall, as he 
did on entering, ** Margaret! 
Margaret?” and she, sitting there 
deep window looking on the squar« 
ed to run to him, as usual also, an 
lifted up in his strong arms; but she 
not stir, Only when he found her 
she rise up with a wistful look « 
faint smile. ‘* Have you had a good 
ehild?’ And he kissed her. But 
kiss was on her lips only, for her li 
was heavy. 

** Dinner will be served as soon as \ 
dress,” she said. What a greeting 
this! Who says that a woman can 
be as cruel as a man / 

The dinner was not very cheerf 
though Margaret did her best not to 
pear constrained, and Henderson rat! 
on about the events of the day. It 
been a deuce of a day, but it was com 
right; he felt sure that the upper co 
would dissolve the injunction; the 
counsel said so; and the eriminal 
ceedings—** Had there been eriminal » 
ceedings?” asked Margaret, with a st: 
ture at her heart—had broken down co 
pletely, hadn't a leg to stand on, ne 
had, were only begun to bluff the eco 
pany. It was a purely malicious pro 
eution. And Henderson did not th 
it necessary to tell Margaret that on 
Uncle Jerry’s dexterity had spared bo 
of them the experience of a night in tl 
Ludlow Street jail. 

**Come,” said Henderson—‘‘ come int 
the library. I have something to te! 
you.” He put his arm round her as the) 
walked, and seating himself in his chai 
by his desk in front of the fire, he tried to 
draw Margaret to sit on his knee. 

‘““No, [ll sit here, so that I ean set 
you,’ she said, composed and unyielding 

He took out his pocket-book, selected a 
slip of paper, and laid it on the table by 
fore him. ‘There, that is a check fo 
seven hundred dollazs. I looked in tli 
books. That is the interest for a vear ou 
the Fletcher bonds. Might as well mak: 
itan even year; it will be that soon.” 

‘Do you mean to say—” asked Mar 
garet, leaning forward. 

‘Yes; to brighten up the Christmas up 
there a little.” 
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that you are going to send that to 
rs. Fletcher?” Margaret had risen. 
Oh no. That wouldn't do. I ean- 
send it, nor know anything about it. 
well, it would—if the 
ey bondholders knew anything about 


vould raise the 


But you can change that for your 

eck, and nobody the wiser.” 
Oh, Rodney!” 
He was on after all. 


She was on his knee 

Her head 

son his shoulder, and she was erying 

tle. ‘‘Tve been so unhappy, so un 

all day! And I can send that?” 

Sse sprang up. do it this minute. 

run and get my check-book.” But 

ye she reached the door she turned 

- and came and stood by him and 

sed him again and again, and tumbled 

his hair, and looked at him. There 

ifter all, nothing in the world like a 
ian, 

Time enough in the morning,” said 

Henderson, detaining her. ‘I want to 

| you all about it.” 

What he told her was, in fact, the case 

had been presented by his lawyers, 

| it seemed a very large, a constitu- 

nal kind of ease. 

| the rivalry and competition of busi 

ss somebody must go to the wall, and 


**Of course,” he said, 


a great scheme of development and 
veanization of the trausportation of a 
region as big as an empire, some individ 
You can't help 
sorry of 
But nothing would 
er be done if we waited to consider ev- 
little interest. And that the men 
vho ereate these great works and organ- 
of the 
hole publie shouldn't make anything by 
their superior enterprise and courage, is 
all The world not 
that way.” 


interests will suffer. 
I'm 
‘m—very sorry. 


ese changes. for 


some 


these schemes for the benefit 


nonsense. is made 


The explanation, I am bound to say, 
was one that half the world considers val 


id; it was one that squeezed through the 
courts. And when it was done, and the 


whole thing had blown over, who cared ? 
There were some bondholders who said 
that it was rascally, that they had been 
boldly swindled. In the clubs, long after, 
you would hear it said that Hollowell 
and Henderson were awfully sharp, and 
hard to beat. It is a very bad business, 
said the Brandon parliament, and it just 
shows that the whole country is losing its 
moral sense, its capacity to judge what is 
right and what is wrong. 
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I do not say that this explanation, the 
nature of which I have only indicated, 
would mind 
Mar; But it 
Was made by the man she loved, the hianh 
who had brought her out 
that was full of sunlight and prosperity 


have satisfied the clear ol 


raret a year or two before. 


into a world 


and satisfied desire: and more and mov 
day by day, she saw the world through 
Lie 
and a low estimate | 
Who would be rich if 


Do you mean to tell me that a 


his eves, and accepted his estimate of 
motives of people 
it 
he could ? 


fear Was. not 
man who is getting fat dividends out of a 
stock does not regard more leniently the 
that manipu 
lated than one who does not own any 
it? I dare say, if Carmen had heard that 
explanation, 


manner in which stock 1s 


of 
and seen Margaret's tearful, 

would have 
shaken her pretty head and said, ** They 
are getting too worldly for me.” 

In the morning the letter was despateh- 
ed to Miss Forsythe, enclosing the check 
for Mrs. Fletecher—a joyful note, full of 
affection. ** Weeannot come,” Margaret 
wrote. ** My husband cannot leave, and 
the little 
hypocrite! he had told her that she could 
easily go for a day—** but we shall think 
of you dear ones all day, and I do hope 
that now there will not be the least cloud 
on your Christmas.’ 

It pity, in of 
the scientific organization of society, that 


happy acceptance of it, she 


he does not want to spare me” 


seems a great view 
there are so many sensibilities unclassi 
fied and unprovided-for in the otherwise 
perfect machinery. Why should the beg 
to you silver dollar 
from your carriage feel a little grudge 
against you? Perhaps he wouldn't like to 
earn the dollar, but if it had been accom 
panied by a word of sympathy, his sensi- 
bility might have been soothed by your 
recognition of human partnership in the 
goods of this world, 


whom toss a 


gar 


People not paupers 
are all eager to take what is theirs of 
right, but anything in the semblance of 
charity is a bitter pill to swallow, until 
self-respect is a little broken down. Prob- 
ably the resentment lies in the recogni 
tion of the truth that it is much easier to 
be charitable than to be just. If Margaret 
had seen the effect produced by her letter 
she might have thought of this; she might 
have further, and reflected upon 
what would have been her own state of 
mind two years earlier if she had received 
such aletter. Miss Forsythe read it with 


gone 
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a very heavy heart. She hesitated about 
showing it to Mrs. Fletcher, and when she 
did, and gave her the check, it was witha 
sense of shame 

“The insolence of the thing!” eried 
Mrs. Fletcher, as soon as she comprehend- 
ed it 

** Not insolence,” pleaded Miss Forsythe, 
softly; “it is out of the kindness of her 
heart. She would be dreadfully wound- 
ed to know that vou took it so.” 

Well,” said Mrs. Fletcher, hotly, 
like that kind of sensibility. Does she 
think I have no feeling? Does she think 
I would take from her as a charity what 
her husband knows is mine by right ?” 

‘** Perhaps her husband 

“No,” Mrs. Fletcher interrupted. 
‘Why didn’t he send it, then ? why didn't 
the company send it?) They owe it. I’m 
not a pauper. And all the other bond- 
holders who need the money as much as 
Ido! saying thatif the company 
sent it l should refuse it because the others 
had been treated unjustly; but to take it 
as a favor, like a beggar!” 

“Of course you cannot take it from 
Margaret,” said Miss Forsythe, sadly. 
** How dreadful it is!” 

Mrs. Fletcher would have shared her 
last crust with Miss Forsythe, and if her 
own fortune were absolutely lost, she 
would not hesitate to accept the shelter of 
her present home, using her energies to 
add to their limited income, serving and 
being served in all love and trust. But 
this is different from taking a bounty 
from the rich. 

The check had to go back. Even my 
wife, who saw no insolence in Margaret's 
attempt, applauded Mrs. Fletcher's spirit. 
She told Miss Forsythe that if things did 
not mend they might get a few little pu- 
pils for Mrs. Fletcher from the neighbor- 
hood, and Miss Forsythe knew that she 
was thinking that her own bov might 
have been one of them if he had lived. 
Mr. Morgan was a little satirical, as usual. 
He thought it would be a pity to check 
Margaret's growing notion, that there was 
no wrong that money could not heal—a 
remark that my wife thought unjust to 
the girl. Mrs. Fletcher was for re-enclos- 
ine the cheek without a word of com- 
ment, but that Miss Forsythe would not do, 

‘‘My dearest Margaret,’ she wrote, ‘I 
know the kindness of heart that moved 
you to do this,and I love you more 
than ever, and am erying as I think of 


it. But you must see yourself, 
you reflect, that Mrs. Fletcher coul 
take this from you. Her self -res 
would not permit it. Somebody 
done a great wrong, and only those 
have done it can undo it. I don't | 
much about such things, my dear, a 
don't believe all that the newspapers | 
been saying, but there would be no 
for charity if there had not been dis 
esty somewhere. I cannot help thin) 
that. We do not blame you. And 
must not take it to heart that Tam « 
pelled to send this back. I underst 
why you sent it, and you must try to 
derstand why it cannot be kept.” 

There was more of this sort in th: 
ter. It was full of a kind of sorro 
yearning, as if there was fear that M 
garet’s love were slipping away and 
the old relations were being broken 
but yet it had in it a certain moral « 
demnation that the New England spinste: 
could not conceal. Softened as it was 
by affectionate words and all the loy 
messages of the season, it was like a slap 
in the face to Margaret. She read it in 
the first place with intense mortification 
and then with indignation. This was the 
way her loving spirit was flung back 
upon her! They did not blame he) 
They blamed her husband, then. They 
condemned him. It was his generosit: 
that was spurned. 

Is there a particular moment when wi 
choose our path in life, when we take thi 
right or the left? At this instant, when 
Margaret arose with the crumpled lette: 
in her hand and marched toward hei 
husband’s library, did she choose, or had 
she been choosing for the two years past, 
and was this only a publication of her 
election ? Why had she secretly been a 
little relieved from restraint when her 
Brandon visit ended in the spring? They 
were against her husband; they disap 
proved of him—that was clear. Was it 
not a wife’s duty to stand by her hus 
band? She was indignant with the Bran 
don scrupulousness; it chafed her. Was 
this simply because she loved her hus 
band, or was this indignation a little due 
also to her liking for the world which so 
fell in with her inclinations? The mo 
tives in life are so mixed that it seems im 
possible wholly to condemn or wholly to 
approve. If Margaret’s destiny had been 
united with such a man as John Lyon, 
what would have been her discernment 
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such a ease as this? It is such a pity 
it for most people there is only one 
ince in life. 
She laid the letter and the check upon 
husband’s desk. He read it with a 
t frown, which changed to a smile of 
isement as he looked up and saw Mar 
ret’s excitement. 
Well, it was a miss-go. Those folks 
there are too good for this world. 
better send it to the hospital.” 
But you see that they say they do not 
ne me.” Margaret said, with warmth. 
Oh, I ean stand it. People usually 
try to hurt my feelings that way. 
t mind it, child. They will come to 
senses. and see what nonsense it 


Yes, it was nonsense. And how gen 
is and kind at heart her husband was! 
s skilful making little of it she was 
much comforted, and at the same 
- drawn into more perfect sympatliy 
1 him. She was glad she was not 
¢ to Brandon for Christmas; she 
d not submit herself to its censor- 
The note of acknowledgment she 
te to her aunt was short and almost 
nal. She was very sorry they looked 
the matter in that way. She thought 
was doing right, and they might 
one her or not, but her aunt would see 
t she could not permit any distinction 
to be set up between her and her hus- 
band, ete. 


Was this little note a severance of her 

esent from her old life? I do not sup- 
ose She regarded it so. If she had fully 
realized that it was a step in that direc- 
tion, would she have penned it with so 
little regret as she felt? Or did she think 
that cireumstances and not her own choice 
were responsible for her state of feeling? 
She was mortified, as has been said, but she 
wrote with more indignation than pain. 

A year ago Carmen would have been 
the last person to whom Margaret would 
have spoken about a family affair of this 
kind. Nor would she have done so now, 
notwithstanding the intimacy established 
at Newport, if Carmen had not happened 
in that day, when Margaret was still hurt 
and excited, and skilfully and most sym- 
pathetically extracted from her the cause 
of the mood she found her in. But even 
with all these allowances, that Margaret 
should confide such a matter to Carmen 
was the most startling sign of the change 
that had taken place in her. 


“Well,” said this wise person, after she 
had wormed out the whole story, and ex 
pressed her profound sympathy, and then 
fallen into an attitude of deep reflection 

well, wish I could cast my bread upon 
the waters in that wavy. What are you 
going to do with the money 7” 

*Tve sent it to the hospital.” 

“What extravagance! And did you 
tell vour aunt that 2?” 

course not.” 

“Why not? TIT eouldn’t have resisted 
such a righteous chance of making her 
feel bad.” 

‘But I don’t want to make her feel 
bad.” 

‘Just a little? You will never con 
vince people that you are unworldly this 
way. Even Uncle Jerry wouldn't do 
that.” 

‘You and Uncle Jerry are very much 
alike,” eried Margaret, laughing in spite 
of herself—‘t both of you as bad as vou 
can be.” 

‘* But, dear, we don’t pretend, do we ?” 
asked Carmen, innocently. 

To some of us at Brandon, Margaret's 
letter was scarcely a surprise, though it 
emphasized a divergence we had been 
conscious of. But with Miss Forsythe it 
was far otherwise. The coolness of Mar- 
garet’s tone filled her with alarm: it was 
the premonition of a future which she did 
not dare to face. There was a passage in 
the letter which she did not show: not 
that it was unfeeling, she told my wife 
afterward, but that it exhibited a worldly 
mindedness that she could not have con 
ceived of in Margaret. She could bear 
separation from the girl on whom she had 
bestowed her tenderest affeetion—that she 
had schooled herself to expeet upon her 
marriage —that, indeed, was only a part of 
her life of willing self-sacrifice — their 
paths must lie apart, and she could hope 
to see little of her. But what she could 
not bear was the separation in spirit, the 
wrenching apart of sympathy, the loss of 
her heart, and the thought of her going 
further and further away into that world 
whose cynical and materialistic view of 
life made her shudder. I think there are 
few tragedies in life comparable to this to 
a sensitive, trusting soul—not death itself, 
with its gracious healing and oblivion and 
pathos. Family quarrels have something 
sustaining in them, something of a sense 
of wrong and even indignation to keep 
up the spirits. There was no family quar- 
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rel here, no indignation, just simple, help 
less grief and sense of loss. In one sense 
it seemed to the gentle spinster that her 
own life was ended, she had lived so in 
this girl—ever sinee she came to her a 
ehild, in long curls and short frocks, the 
sweetest, most trustful, mischievous, affee 
tionate thing. These two then never had 
had any se crets, never any pleasure, never 
any griefs they did not share. She had 
seen the child’s mind unfold, the girl's 
grace and intelligence, the woman’s char 
acter. Oh, Margaret, she cried to herself, 
if you only knew what you are to me! 

Margaret's little chamber in the cottage 
was always kept ready for her, much in 
the condition she had left it. She might 
come back at any time, and be a girl 
again. Here were many of the things 
which she had cherished; indeed every 
thing in the room spoke of the simple days 
of her maidenhood. It was here that Miss 
Forsythe sat in her loneliness the morn 
ing after she received the letter, by the 
window with the muslin curtain, looking 
out through the shrubbery to the blue 
hills. She must be here; she could stay 
nowhere else in the house, for here the 
little Margaret came back to her. Ah, 
and when she turned, would she hear the 
quick steps and see the smiling face, and 
would she put back the tangled hair and 
lift her up and kiss her? There in that 
closet still hung articles of her clothing 
dresses that had been laid aside when she 
became a woman—kept with the sacred 
sentiment of New England thrift. How 
each one, as Miss Forsythe took them 
down, recalled the girl! In the inner 
closet was a pile of paper boxes. Ido not 
know what impulse it was that led the 
heavy-hearted woman to take them down 
one by one, and indulge her grief in the 
memories enshrined in them. In one 
was a little bonnet, a spring bonnet; Mar- 
garet had worn it on the Easter Sunday 
when she took her first communion. The 
little thing was out of fashion now; the 
ribbons were all faded, but the spray of 
moss-rose buds on the side was almost as 
fresh as ever. How well she remember- 
edit, and the girl's delight in the nodding 
roses! 

When Mrs. Fletcher had called again 
and again, with no response, and finally 
opened the door and peeped in, there the 
spinster sat by the window, the pitiful lit- 
tle bonnet in her hand, and the tears roll- 
ing down her cheeks. God help her! 


The medical faculty are of the op 
that a sprain is often worse than a 
limb; a purely scientifie view of tli 
ter, in which the patient usually does 
coincide. Well-bred people shrink 
the vulgarity of violence, and avoid 
publicity of any open rupture in don 
and social relations. And yet, perlia 
lively quarrel would be less lament 
than the withering away of frien 
while appearances are kept up. Not! 
indeed, is more pitiable than the gra 
drifting apart of people who have | 
dear to each other, a severance prod 
by change of views and of prineipl 
the substitution of indifference for + 
pathy. This disintegration is certain 
take the spring and taste out of life 
commonly to habituate one to a lo 
view of human nature. 

There was no rupture between the TH: 
dersons and the Brandon circle, but thi 
was little intercourse of the kind that had 
existed before. There was with us a pro 
found sense of loss and sorrow, due part 
to the growing knowledge, not pleasi 
to our vanity, that Margaret could get . 
very well without us, that we were n 
necessary to her life. Miss Forsythe 1 
covered promptly her cheerful serenit 
but not the elasticity of hope; she w 
irretrievably hurt; it was as if life 
now to be endured. That Margaret he: 
self was apparently unconscious of this 
and that it did not affect much her own 
enjoyment, made it the harder to bea 
The absolute truth probably was that sh: 
regretted it, and had moments of senti 
mental unhappiness; but there is great 
compensation for such loss in the feeling 
of freedom to pursue a career that is mor 
and more agreeable. And I had to eon 
fess, when occasionally I saw Margaret 
during that winter, that she did not nee 
us. Why should she? Did not the city 
offer her everything that she desired 
And where in the world are beauty, and 
gayety with a touch of daring, and a mag 
nificent establishment better appreciated 
I do not know what criterion newspaper 
notoriety is of social prestige, but Mrs 
Rodney Henderson's movements were as 
faithfully chronicled as if she had been a 


visiting princess or an actress of eccentric 
proclivities. Her name appeared as pa 
troness of all the charities, the balls, the 
soirées, musical and literary, and if it did 
not appear in a list of the persons at any 


od 
Ge. 


‘ertainment, one might suspect that the 
‘y laeked the cachet of the best society. 
spose the final test of one’s importance 
have all the details of one’s ward- 
spread before the public. Judged by 
Margaret's eareer in New York was 
Even our interested house- 
not follow her in all the 
( cing splendor of her raiment. In 
even Miss Forsythe ceased to read 
hese details, but she cut them out and 
wosited them with other relics in a sort 

of mortuary box of the child and the 
I used to wonder if in the Bran- 
don attitude of mind at this period there 
re not just a little envy of such un- 
clouded prosperity. 


nomenal, 
d eould 


aen 


It is so much easier 
forgive a failure than a success. 

In the spring the Hendersons went 

road, The resolution to go may have 
been sudden, for Margaret wrote of it 
brietlv, and had not time to run up and 
say good-by. The newspapers said that 

trip was taken on account of Mrs. 
Henderson’s health; that it was because 
Henderson needed rest from overwork ; 
it he found it convenient to be away 

‘a time pending the settlement of cer- 

complications. There were ugly 
stories afloat, but they were put in so 
iany forms, and followed by so many 
ditferent of denial, and so much 
nportanee was attached to every word 
lfenderson uttered and every step he 
took, that the general impression of his 
far-reaching sagacity and Napoleonic 
command of fortune was immensely 
raised. Nothing is more significant of 
our progress than the good - humored 
deference of the world to this sort of sue- 
cess. It is said that the attraction of 
cravitation lessens according to the dis- 
tance from the earth, and there seems to 
be a region of aerial freedom, if one can 
attain it, where the moral forces cease to 
be operative. 

They remained in Europe a year, al- 
though Mr. Henderson in the interim 
made two or three hasty trips to this 
country, always, so far as it was made 
public, upon errands of great importance 
and in connection with names of well- 
known foreign capitalists and enterprises 
of dignity. Margaret wrote seldom, but 
always with evident enjoyment of her 
experiences, which were mainly so- 
cial, for wherever they went they com- 
manded the consideration that is accord- 
ed to fortune. What most impressed me 
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in these hasty notes was that the woman 
was so little interested in the persons and 
places which in the old days she express- 
ed such a lively desire to see. If she saw 
them at all it was from a different point 
of view than that she formerly had. 
did indeed express her admiration of some 
charming literary friends of ours in Lon 
don, to whom [ had written to call on her 
—people in very moderate circumstances, 
Tam ashamed to say 


She 


but she had not time 

She and her hus 
band had spent a couple of days at Chis- 
holm—delightful days. Of the earl she 
had literally nothing to say, except that 
he was very kind, and that his family re- 
ceived them with the most engaging and 
simple cordiality. ‘* It makes me laugh,” 
she wrote from Chisholm, ** when I think 
what we considered fine at Lenox and 
Newport. Ive got some ideas for our 
new house.” A note came from ‘ John 
Lyon” to Miss Forsythe, expressing the 
creat pleasure it was to return, even in so 
poor a way, the hospitality he had re- 
ceived at Brandon. I did not see it, but 
Miss Forsythe said it was a sad little note. 

In Paris Margaret was ill—very ill; and 
this misfortune caused for atime a revival 
of all the old affection, in sympathy with 
a disappointment which awoke in our 
womankind all the of their 
She was indeed a little deli- 
cate for some time, but all our apprehen- 
sions were relieved by the reports from 
Rome of a succession of gayeties little in- 
terfered with by archzeological studies. 
They returned in Of the year 
abroad there was nothing to chronicle, 
and there would be nothing to note ex- 
cept that when Margaret passed a day 
with us on her return, we felt as never 
before that our interests in life were more 
and more divergent. 

How could it be otherwise? There 
were sO many topies of conversation that 
we had to avoid. Even light remarks 
on current news, comments that we used 
to make freely on the conduct of con 
spicuous persons, now carried condemna- 
tion that took a personalcolor. The doubt 
ful means of making money, the pace of 
fashionable life, the wasteful prodigality 
of the time, we instinctively shrank from 
speaking of before Margaret. Perhaps 


to see much of them. 


tenderness 
natures. 


June. 


we did her injustice. She was never 
more gracious, never more anxious to 


I fancied that there was at times 
something pathetic in her wistful desire 


please. 


‘ 
| 
a 


for our affection and esteem. She was 
always a generous girl, and I have no 
doubt she felt repelled at the quiet re 
jection of her well-meant efforts to play 
the lady bountiful. There were moments 
during her brief visit when her face was 
very sad, but no doubt her predominant 
feeling escaped her in regard to the crit 
icism quoted from somebody on Jerry 
Hollowell’s methods and motives. ** Peo 
ple are becoming very self-righteous,” 
she said. My wife said to me that she 
was reminded of the gentle observation 
of Carmen Eschelle, ‘* The people | can- 
not stand are those who pretend they are 
not wicked.” If one does not believe in 
anybody, his cynicism has usually a qual 
ity of contemptuous bitterness in it. One 
brought up as Margaret had been could 
not very well come to her present view of 
life without a touch of this quality, but 
her disposition was so lovely—perhaps 
there is no moral quality in a good tem- 
per--that change of principle could not 
much atfeet it. And then she was never 
more winning; perhaps her beauty had 
taken on a more refined quality from her 
illness abroad; perhaps it was that inde 
finable knowledge of the world, which is 
recognized as well in dress as in manner, 
which inereased her attractiveness. This 
Was quite apart from the fact that she was 
not so sympathetically companionable to 
us as She once was, and it was this very 
attractiveness of the worldly sort, 1 fan- 
cied, that pained her aunt, and marked 
the separateness of their sympathies. 

How could it be otherwise than that 
our interests should diverge? It was a 
very busy summer with the Hendersons. 
They were planning the New York house, 
which had been one of the objects of Hen 
derson’s early ambition. The sea-air had 
been prescribed for Margaret, and Hender 
son had built a steam-yacht, the equip 
ment and furnishing of which had been 
a prolific newspaper topic. It was great 
ly admired by yachtsmen for the beauty 
of its lines and its speed, and pages were 
written about its sumptuous and comfort- 
able interior. I never saw it, having little 
faith in the comfort of any structure that 
is not immovably reposeful, but from the 
descriptions it was a boudoir afloat. In 
it short voyages were made during the 
summer all along the coast from New 
York to Maine, and the arrival and de 
parture of the Henderson yacht was one 
of the telegraphic items we always looked 
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for. Carmen Eschelle was usus 
the party on board, sometimes th: 
Arbuser: it was always a gay com 
and in whatever harbor it dropped 
there was a new impetus given 
somewhat languid pleasure of thy 
mer season. We read of the dinne) 
lunches on board; the entertain 
where there were wine and dancin: 
moonlight, and all that. Lalways tli 
of it as a fairy sort of ship, sailin 
summer seas, freighted with youth 
beauty, and carrying pleasure and 
fortune wherever it went. What 
pleasing spectacle than this in a wo 
that has such a bad name for want 
misery ? 

Henderson was master of the situat 
The sudden accumulation of millions 
money is a mystery to most people 
Henderson had been asked about it, 
would have said that he had nota d 
which he had not earned by hard wo: 
None worked harder. If simple indus 
is a virtue, he would have been an exam 
for Sunday-school children. The objec 
life being to make money, he would ha 
been a perfect example. What an ins 
ration, indeed, for all poor boys were 1 
names of Hollowell and Henderson, whi 
were as familiar as the name of the Pres 
dent! There was much speculation as | 
the amount of Henderson’s fortune, a 
many wild estimates of it, but by comm: 
consent he was one of the three or fou 
great capitalists. The gauge of this was 
his power, and the amounts he could con 
mand in an emergency. There was 
mystery in the very fact that the amoun! 
he could command was unknown. [hav 
said that his accumulation was sudden ; 
was probably so only in appearance. — bor 


a dozen years, by operations various, s‘ 
cret, untiring, he had been laying tli 
foundations for his success, and in tli 
maturing of his schemes it became appar 
ent how vast his transactions had been 
For years he had been known as a rising 
man, and suddenly he became an impor 
tant man; the telegraph, the newspapers 
chronicled hisevery movement; whateve! 
he said was construed like a Delphic ora 
cle; the smile or the frown of Jay Hawke 
himself had not a greater effect upon tli 
market. 


The Southwest operation, which mad: 
so much noise in the courts, was merels 
an incident. In the lives of many si 
cessful men there are such incidents, which 
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ey do not care to have inquired into, 
ning’ points that one slides over in the 
sequent gilded biography, or, as it is 
ed, the nickel-plated biography. The 
omfortable A. and B. bondholders 

| been settled with and silenced, after 
In the end, Mrs. Fletcher had 
eived from the company nearly the 
amount of her investment. I always 
ight this was due to Margaret, but I 
de no inguiries. There were many 
who had no confidence in Hender- 
but generally his popularity was not 
ich affected, and whatever was said of 
ii in private, his social position was al- 


ishion. 


ple 


st as unchallenged as his financial. It 
is a great point in his favor that he 
is very generous to his family and his 
ends, and his publie charities began to 
talked of. Nothing could have been 
ve admirable than a paper which ap- 
peared about this time in one of the lead- 

vy magazines, written by a great capital- 
ist during a strike on his **system,” on 
ihe uses of wealth and the responsibilities 
of rich men. It amused Henderson and 
Unele Jerry, and Margaret sent it, mark- 
to her aunt. Uncle Jerry said it was 
very timely, for at the moment there was 
a report that Hollowell and Henderson 

id obtained possession of one of the great 
steam-ship lines in connection with their 
trans-continental system. I thought at 
the time that I should like to have heard 
Carmen’s comments on the paper. 

The continued friendly alliance of Rod- 
ney Henderson and Jerry Hollowell was 
a marvel to the publie, which expected 
to read any morning that the one had sold 
out the other, or unloaded in a sly deal. 
The Stock Exchange couldn't understand 
it; it was so against all experience that it 
was considered something outside of hu- 
man nature. But the explanation was 
simple enough. The two kept a sharp 
eye on each other, and, as Uncle Jerry 
would say, never dropped a stitch; but the 
simple fact was that they were necessary 
to each other, and there had been no op- 
portunity when the one could handsome- 
ly swallow the other. So it was beautiful 
to see their accord, and the familiar under- 
standing between them. 

One day in Henderson’s office—it was at 
the time they were arranging the steam- 
ship ‘‘scoop’’—while they were waiting 
for the drafting of some papers, Uncle 
Jerry suddenly asks, 

By-the-way, old man, what's all this 
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about a quarter of a million for a colored 
college down South 7” 

“Oh, that’s Mrs. Henderson's affair. 
They say it’s the most magnificent college 
building south of Washington. It’s big 
enough. seen the plan of it. Hen- 
derson Hall, they are going to eall it. I 
suggested Margaret Henderson Hall, but 
she wouldn't have it.” 

‘What is it for?” 

‘One end of it is scientific, geological, 
chemieal, electric, biological, and all that; 
and the other end is theological. Miss 
Eschelle says it’s to reconcile science and 
religion.” 

**She’s adaisy—that girl. Seems tome, 
though, that you are educating the col- 
ored brother all on top. I suppose, how- 
ever, it wouldn't have been so philan- 
thropic to build a hall for a white college.” 

Henderson laughed. *‘‘ You keep your 
eye on the religious sentiment of the 
North, Uncle Jerry. I told Mrs. Hender- 
son that we had gone long on the colored 
brother a good while. 
nothing. 


She said this was 
We could endow a Henderson 
University by-and-by in the Southwest 
white 


as alabaster, and I suppose we 
shall.” 

‘Yes, probably we've got to do some 

thing in that region to keep ‘em quiet. 


The publie is a curious fish. It 
plenty of bait.” 

something to talk about,’ con- 
tinued Henderson. ‘‘ Weare going down 
next week to dedicate Henderson Hall. 
I couldn't get out of it.” 

**Oh, it will pay,” said Unele Jerry, as 
he turned again to business. 

The trip was made in Henderson's pri- 
vate car; in fact, in a special train, vesti- 
buled; a neat baggage car with library 
and reading-room in one end, a dining- 
room car, a private car for invited guests, 
and his own car—a luxurious structure, 
with drawing-room, sleeping-room, bath- 
room, and office for his telegrapher and 
type-writer. The whole was a most com- 
modious house of one story on wheels. 
The cost of it would have built and fur- 
nished an industrial school and workshop 
fora hundred negroes; but this train was, 
I dare say, a much more inspiring example 
of what they might attain by the higher 
education. There were half a dozen in 
the party besides the Hendersons—Car- 
men,of course; Mr. Ponsonby, the English 
attaché; and Mrs. Laflamme, to matronize 
Margaret 


wants 


three New York young ladies. 


i 
|_| 
| 
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and Carmen had never been so far South 
before 

Is it not agreeable to have sweet char 
ity silver shod? This sumptuous special 
train caused as much comment as the er- 
rand on which it went. Its coming was 
telegraphed from station to station, and 
crowds everywhere collected to see it, 
Brisk reporters boarded it; the newspapers 
devoted columns to descriptions of it; 
editorials glorified it as a signal exam- 
ple of the progress of the great repub- 
lie, or moralized on it as a sign of the lux- 
urious decadence of morals, pointing to 
Carthage and Rome and Alexandria in 
withering sareasm that made those places 
sink into insignificance as corrupters of 
the world. There were covert allusions to 
Cleopatra ensconeed in the silken hang 
ings of the boudoir car, and one reporter 
went so far as to refer to the luxury 
of Capua and Bai, to their disparage- 
ment. All this, however, was felt to add 
to the glory of the republic, and it all 
inereased the importance of Henderson. 
To hear the exclamations, ** That's he!” 
him!” ‘* That’s Henderson!’ was 
to Margaret in some degree a realization 
of her ambition; and Carmen declared 
that it was for her a sweet thought to be 
identified with Cleopatra. 

So the Catachoobee University had its 
splendid new building, as great a contrast 
tothe shanties from which its pupils came 
as is the Capitol at Washington to the 
huts of a third of its population. If the 
reader is curious he may read in the local 
newspapers of the time glowing accounts 
of its ‘inaugural dedication ”; but uni- 
versities are so common in this country 
that it has become a little wearisome to 
read of ceremonies of this sort. Mr. Hen- 
derson made a modest reply to the bare- 
faced eulogy on himself, which the presi- 
dent pronounced in the presence of six 
hundred young men and women of various 
colors and invited guests —a eulogy which 
no one more thoroughly enjoyed than 
Carmen. I am sorry to say that she re- 
fused to take the affair seriously. 

‘T felt for you, Mr. Henderson,” she 
said, after the exercises were over. 
blushed for you. I almost felt ashamed, 
after all the president said, that you had 
given so little.” 

‘You seem, Miss Eschelle,” remarked 
Mr. Ponsonby, ‘‘to be enthusiastic about 
the education and elevation of the colored 
people.”’ 


‘Yes, lam; I quite share Mr. Her 
son's feeling about it. Um for the « 
tion of everything.” 

“There is a capital chance for y 
said Henderson; “the university 
some scholarships.” 

I’ve half a mind to found 
the Eschelle Scholarship of Washing 
Clear-Starching. You ought to have 
my clothes that came back to the « 
Probably they were not done by \ 
students. The things looked as if 1 
had been dragged through the Cat-a-w] 
do-you-eall-it River, and ironed wit! 
pine chip.” 

‘Could you do them any better, 
all your cultivation?” asked Margaret 

‘I think I could, if I was obliged 
But I couldn't get through that univ: 
sity, with all its ologies and laboratories 
and Greek and queer bottles and n 
chines. You have neglected my edu 
tion, Mr. Henderson.” 

‘It is not too late to begin now; you 
might see if you could pass the examin: 
tion here. It is part of our plan gradua 
ly to elevate the whites,” said Henderso: 

‘Yes, I know; and did you see tl] 
some of the scholars had red hair and blu 
eyes, quite in the present style? And 
how nice the girls looked,” she rattled on 
‘‘and what a lot of intelligent faces, and 
how they kindled up when the president 
talked about the children of Israel in the 
wilderness forty years, and Cwsar cross 
ing the Rubicon! And you, sir’-—she 
turned to the Englishman—* I’ve heard, 
were against all this emancipation dur 
ing the war.” 

‘** Bless my soul!” exclaimed Ponsonby, 
“we never were against emancipation, 
and wanted the best side to win.” 

‘You had a mighty queer way of show 
ing it, then.” 

‘** Well, honestly, Miss Eschelle, do you 
think the negroes are any better off ?” 

“You'd better ask them. My opinion 
is that everybody should do what he likes 
in this world.” 

‘“Then what are you girding Mr. Hen- 
derson for about his university ?”’ 

‘Because these philanthropists, like 
Mr. Henderson and Uncle Jerry Hollo 
well, are all building on top; putting on 
the frosting before the cake rises.” 

“Don’t you know, Mr. Ponsonby,” 
Margaret interrupted, ‘‘ that if there were 
eiglit sides to a question, Miss Eschelle 
would be on every one of them?” 


if 
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| 
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‘And right, too. There are eight sides 
ery question, and generally more. I 
the negro question has a hundred, 
ere 1s only one side to Henderson 
It isa noble institution. I like to 
about it,and Uncle Caesar Hollo- 
erossing the Rubicon in his theologi- 
minary. It is all so beautiful.” 
You are a bad child,” said Margaret. 
should have left you at home.” 
No. not bad, dear; only confused with 
a lot of good deeds in a naughty 
it this junketing party was deeply 
rested in the cause of education for 
or blacks, no one would have 
ered from the conversation. Mar- 
felt that Carmen had exactly hit the 
tives of this sort of philanthropy, and 
was both amused and provoked by 
By force of old habit 
defended, as well she might, these 


rirl’s mockery. 


OS. 


You must have a high standard,” she 


“You eannot have good lower 
ols without good higher schools. 


\nd these colleges, which you think 
e the colored people, will stimulate 
and gradually raise up the whole 
You cannot do anything until 

i educate teachers.” 

So T have always heard,” replied the 

‘orrigible. ‘* I have always been a phi- 

hropist about the negro till I came 
n here, and | intend to be again when 
I vo back.” 

Mrs. Laflamme was not a very eager 
apostle either, and the young ladies de- 
voted themselves to the picturesque aspects 
of the population, without any concern 
forthe moral problems. They all declared 
that they liked the negro. But Margaret 
was not to be moved from her good-humor 
by any amount of badgering. She liked 
Henderson Hall; she was proud of the 
consideration it brought her husband; 
she had a comfortable sense of doing 
something that was demanded by her op- 
portunity. It is so difficult to analyze 
motives, and in Margaret’s case so hard 
to define the change that had taken place 
in her. That her heart was not enlisted 
in this affair as it would have been a few 
years before, she herself knew.  Insen- 
sibly she had come to look at the world, 
at men and women, through her hus- 
band’s eyes, to take the worldly view, 
Which is not inconsistent with much 
good feeling and easy-going charity. She 
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also felt the necessity—a necessity totally 
unknown to such a nature as Carmen's 

of making compensation, of compound 
ing for her pleasures. Gradually she 
was learning to play her husband's game 


W hat, 


then, is this thing we call conscience ¢ 


in life, and to see no harm in it. 
Is 
it made of India-rubber 2? I onee knew a 
Southern woman that 
New England women seemed to her all 
conscienee; Southern women, all soul and 


clever who said 


impulse. 
in this way, we might say that Carmen 
had neither conscience nor soul, simply 
very clever reason. 
more conscience than Carmen, but he had 
a great deal of natural atfection. Hen- 
derson, with an abundance of good-nature, 
was simply a man of his time, troubled 
with no seruples that stood in the way of 
his success. Margaret, with a finer na- 
ture than either of them, stifling her 
scruples in an atmosphere of worldly- 
mindedness, was likely to go further than 
either of them. Even such a worldling 
Carmen understood — this. “T do 
things,” she said to Mrs. Laflamme—slie 
made anybody her contidant when the fit 
was on her—‘'I do things because I don’t 
Mrs. Henderson does the same, but 
she does care,” 

Margaret would be a sadder woman, but 
not a better woman, when the time came 
that she did not care. She had come to 
the point of accepting Henderson's meth- 
ods of overreaching the world, and was 
tempering the result with private liberal- 
itv. Those were hypocrites who criticised 
him; those were envious who disparaged 
him; the sufficient ethies of the world she 
lived in was to be suecessful and be agree- 
And it is difficult to condemn a 
person who goes with the general opinion 


If it were possible to generalize 


Unele Jerry had no 


as 


eare. 


able. 
of his generation. Carmen was under no 
illusions about Henderson, or the methods 
and manners of which she was a part. 
‘““Why pretend?” she said. We are all 
bad together, and I like it. Uncle Jerry 
is the easiest person to get on with.” I 
remember a delightful, wicked old baron 

ess whom I met in my youth stranded in 
Geneva on short allowance — European 
resorts are full of suchcharacters. ‘* My 
dear,” she said, *‘ why shouldn't I renege ? 
Why shouldn't men cheat at cards? It’s 
all in the game. Don't we all know we 
are trying to deceive each other and get 
the best of each other? I stopped pretend- 
ing after Waterloo. Fighting for the 
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peace of Europe! Bah! We are all ficht- 
ing for what we ean get.” 

So the Catachoobee Henderson Hall 
was dedicated, and Mr. Henderson got 
great credit out of it. 

“It's a noble deed, Mr. Henderson,” 
Carmen remarked, when they were at 
dinner on the car the day of their de- 
parture.  ‘* But’’—in an aside to her host 

‘] advise the lambs in Wall Street to 
look alive at your next deal.” 

XX 

We can get used to anything. Mor- 
gan says that even the New England 
summer is endurable when you learn to 
dress warmly enough. We come to en- 
dure pain and loss with equanimity; one 
thing and another drops out of our lives 

youth, for instance, and sometimes en- 
thusiasm—and still we go on With a cood 
degree of enjoyment. Ido not say that 
Miss Forsythe was quite the same, or that 
a certain zest of life and spring had not 
gone out of the litthe Brandon neighbor- 
hood. 

As the months and the years went by 
we saw less and less of Margaret—less and 
less, that is, in the old way. Her rare 
visits were perfunctory, and gave little 
satisfaction to any of us; not that she was 
ungracious or unkindly, but simply be- 
cause the things we valued in life were 
not the same. There was no doubt that 
any of us were welcome at the Hender- 
sons’ when they were in the city, genu- 
inely, though in an exterior way, but 
gradually we almost ceased to keep up an 
intercourse which was a little effort on 
both sides. Miss Forsythe came back 
from her infrequent city visits weary and 
sad. 

Was Margaret content ? I suppose so. 
She was gay; she was admired; she was 
always on view in that semi-publie world 
in which Henderson moved; she enjoyed 
a newspaper notoriety which many peo- 
ple envied. If she journeyed anywhere, 
if she tarried anywhere, if she had a slight 
illness, the fact was a matter of public 
concern. We knew where wor- 
shipped ; we knew the houses she fre- 
quented, the charities she patronized, the 
fétes she adorned, every new costume that 
her wearing made the fashion, Was she 
content? She could perhaps express no 
desire that an attempt was not made to 
gratify it. But it seems impossible to 


get enough things,enough money, enough 


pleasure. They had a magnificent 
in New port; it was not large enough 
were always adding to it—a wing, 
room, some architectural whim or ; 
er. Margaret hada fancy for a cott 
Bar Harbor; but they rarely went 1 
They had an interest in Tuxedo; thi 
longed to an exclusive club on Jek 
and. They passed one winter ya 
among the islands in the eastern Me 
ranean; a part of another sailing 
one tropical paradise to another in 
West Indies. If there was anything | 
money could not obtain, it seemed to 
place where they could rest in serene 
with themselves. 

I used to wonder whether Margaret 
satisfied with her husband’s reputat 
Perhaps she mistook the newspaper hi 
age, the notoriety, for publie resp 
She saw his influence and his power. + 
saw that he was feared, and of cou 
hated, by some—the unsuccessful; but s 
saw the terms he was on with his in 
mates, due to the fact that everybody « 
mitted that whatever Henderson was 
‘‘a deal,” privately he was a deuced go 
fellow. 

Was this an ideal married life? H: 
derson’s selfishness was fully developed 
and I could see that he was growing mo) 
and more hard. Would Margaret 1 
have felt it, if she also had not been grow 
ine hard, and accustomed to regard thie 
world in his unbelieving way? No, there 
Was sharpness occasionally between them 
tiffs and disagreements; he was a gre 
deal away from home, and she plunged 
into a life of her own, which had all th: 
external signs of enjoyment. I doubt i 
he was ever much selfish where she was 
concerned, and love ean forgive almost 
any conduct where there is personal in 
dulgence. I had a glimpse of the real 
state of things in a roundabout way 
Henderson loved his wife and was proud 
of her, and he was not unkind, but he 
might have been a brute and tied her up 
to the bedpost, and she never would have 
shown by the least sign to the world that 
she was not the most happy of wives. 

When the Earl of Chisholm was in this 
country—it was four years after Mar 
garet’s marriage—we naturally saw 
great deal of him. The young fellow 
whom we liked so much had become a 
man, with a graver demeanor, and | 
thought a trace of permanent sadness in 
his face; perhaps it was only the respon- 
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modern weight that must press upon 
earl who is conscientious. He was 


ity of his position, or, as Morgan said, 


inmarried. The friendship between 
and Miss Forsythe, which had been 
alive by occasional correspondence, 
me more cordial and confidential. In 
York he had seen much of Margaret, 
it all to his peace of mind in many 
s, though the generous fellow would 
e been less hurt if he had not esti- 
ted at its real value the life she was 
ng. It did not need Margaret's in- 
luction for the earl to be sought for by 
novelty and pleasure loving society of 
city: but he got, as he confessed, small 
ction out of the whirl of it, although 
knew that he met Mrs. Henderson ev- 
here, and in a manner assisted in her 
iltriumphs. But he renewed his ac 
‘intanee with Miss Eschelle, and _ it 
s the prattle of this ingenuous creature 
made him more heavy-hearted than 
else. 
How nice it isof you, Mr. Lyon—may 
i you so, to bring back the old rela- 
s/—to come here and revive the mem 
of the dear old days when we were 
inocent and happy! Dear me, I used 
think Teould patronize that little coun- 
try girl from Brandon. I was so world- 
don’t you remember ?—and she was 
ood. And now she is sucha splendid 
oman, it is dificult for the rest of us to 
ep pace with her. The nerve she has, 
d the things she will do! I just envy 
[ sometimes think she will drive 
me intoa convent. And don’t you think 
is more beautiful than ever? Of 
course her face is a little careworn, but 
‘body makes up as she does; she was 
just ravishing the other night. Do you 
know, | think she takes her husband too 
seriously.” 
*Ltrust she is happy,” the earl had said. 
Why shouldn't she be?” Carmen ask- 
ed, in return. ‘‘She has everything she 
wants. They both have a little temper 
life would be flat without that; she is a 
little irritable sometimes—she didn’t use 
to be: and when they don’t agree, they let 
each other alone for a little. I think she 
is as happy as anybody can be who is mar- 
ried. Now you are shocked! Well, I 
don't know any one who is more in love 
than she is,and that may be happiness. 
She is becoming exactly like Mr. Hender 
son. You couldn’t ask anything more 
than that.” 


If Margaret were really happy, the earl 
told Miss Forsythe, he was glad, but it 
was scarcely the career he would have 
thought would have suited her 

Meantime the great house was approach 
ing completion. Henderson's palace, in 
the upper part of the citv, had long been 
a topic for the correspondents of the coun 
try press. It occupied half a square. 
Many crities were discontented with it be- 
cause it did not occupy the whole square. 
Everybody was interested in having it the 
finest residence on the continent. Why 
didn’t Henderson take the whole block of 
ground, build his palace on three sides, 
with the offices and stables on the fourth, 
throw a glass roof over the vast interior 
court, plant it with tropical trees and 
plants, adorn it with flower beds and 
fountains, and make a veritable winter 
garden, giving the inhabitants a temper- 
ate climate all the cold months? He might 
easily have summer in the centre of the 
city from November to April. These rich 
people never know what to do with their 
money. Sucha place would give distine- 
tion to the city, and compel foreigners to 
recognize the high civilization of Amer 
ica. A great deal of fault was found with 
Henderson, privately, for his parsimony 
in such a splendid opportunity. 

Nevertheless it was already one of the 
sights of the town. Strangers were taken 
to see it as it rose in its simple grandeur. 
Local reporters made articles on the prog- 
ress of the interior whenever they could 
get an entrance. It was not ornate 
enough to please generally, but those who 
admired the old Louvre liked the simplici 
ty of its lines and the dignity of the ele- 
vations. They discovered the domestic 
note in its quiet character, and said that 
the architect had avoided the look of an 
‘‘institution”’ in such a great mass. He 
was not afraid of dignified wall space, and 
there was no nervous anxiety manifested, 
which would have belittled it with trivial 
ornamentation. 

Perhaps it was not an American struc 
ture, although one could find in it all the 
rare woods and stones of the continent. 
Great numbers of foreign workmen were 
employed in its finishing and decoration, 
One could wander in it from Pompeii to 
Japan, from India to Versailles, from 
Greece to the England of the Tudors, from 
the Alhambra to colonial Salem. It was 
so cosmopolitan that a representative of 
almost any nationality, ancient or mod- 
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ern, could have been suited in it with an 
and if the interior 
lacked unity, it did not lack a display of 


apartment to his taste; 


variety that appealed to the imagination, 
From time to time paragraphs appeared 
in English, Freneh, and Italian journals 
regarding the work of this and that fa 
mous who w 


artist as designing a set of 


furniture, or furnishing the drawings of 
earving the panelling and 
painting 


a room, or 
Statuary, or the ceiling of an 
apartment, in the great Palazzo Hender- 
son in New York, Washington. The 
United American Workers were 
half foreigners by birth) passed resolu- 


(who 


tions denouncing Henderson for employ- 
ing foreign pauper labor, and organized 
more than one strike while the house was 
building. It was very unpatriotic and 
un-American to have anything done that 
could not be done by a member of the 
Union. firm of excellent 
stone-cutters which offered to make all 
the statuary needed in the house and set 
it up in good shape, and when the offer 
was declined,it memorialized Congress for 
protection. 

Although gave what time 
he could spare to the design and erection 
of the building, it pleased him to call it 
Margaret's house, and 


There was a 


ilenderson 


to see the eager- 
ness with which she entered into its em- 
bellishment. There was something hu- 
morous in the enlargement of her ideas 
since the days when she had wondered 
at the magniticence of the Washington 
Square modestly 
Her 
was a cheap affair compared to that in 
the new house. 


and 
its luxury. 


home, protested 


against own boudoir 


Don’t you think, dear,” she said, puz- 
zling over the drawings, ‘‘ that it would 
better be all sandal-wood? I hate mosaics, 
It looks so cheap to have little bits of pre- 
cious woods stuck about.” 

‘*T should think so. But what do you 
do with the ebony ?” 

That is the 
such a pretty con- 


“Oh, the ebony and gold? 
adjoining sitting-room 
trast.” 

** And the teak ?” 

has such a beautiful polish. 
is another room. 


That 
Carmen says that will 
be our sober room, where we go when we 
want to repent of things.” 

‘Well, if you have any sandal-wood 
left over, you can work it into your Boys’ 
Lodging-house, you know.” 

‘** Don't be foolish! And then the ball- 
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room, ninety feet long 
the paper. 


it looks sma 
And do you think we'd 
ter have those life-size figures all 1 
mediwval statues, with the incandesc: 
Carmen says she would prefer a 1 
monks—something piquant about tl 

a ballroom. I don’t know that I lik: 
figures, after all; they are too crus 
and heavy.” 

‘It would make a good room for 
Common Council,’ Henderson sugges 

‘Wouldn't it be prettier hung 
silken arras painted with a chain of 
cing girls?) Dear me, I don’t know 
todo. Rodney, you must put your » 
on it. 

‘Might line it with gold plate. 
make arrangements so that you can d 
on the Bank of England.” 

Margaret looked hurt. ‘‘ But you tod 
me, dear, not to spare anything, that 
would have the finest house in the ci 
I'm .sure [ sha’n’t enjoy it unless y 
want it.” 

“Oh, I want it,” resumed Henderso 
good-humoredly. Go ahead, little wi 
We shall pull through.” 

‘Women beat me,” Henderson co: 
fessed to Uncle Jerry next day. ** They 


are the most economical of beings and 
the most extravagant. Ive got to look 
round for an extra million somewhere to 
day.” 
women,’ 
twinkle 


there is this good thing about 
* Uncle Jerry responded, with 
in his eyes, ‘‘they share you 
riches just as cheerfully as they do your 
poverty. I tell Maria that if I had the 
capacity for making money that she has 
for spending it, I could assume the na 
tional debt.” 

To have the finest house in the city, or 
rather, in the American newspaper phrase 
in the Western world, was a comprehen 
sible ambition for Henderson, for it was 
a visible expression of his wealth and 
his cultivated taste. But why Margaret 
should wish to exchange her dainty and 
luxurious home in Washington Square 
for the care of a vast establishment big 
enough for a royal court, my wife could 
not comprehend. But why not? To be 
the visible leader in her world, to be able 
to dispense a hospitality which should 
surpass anything heretofore seen, to be 
the mistress and autocrat of an army of 
servants, with ample room for their evo 
lution, in a palace whose dimensions and 
splendor should awaken envy and aston- 
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»nent—would this not be an attraction 
voman of imagination and spirit ¢ 
Resides, they have outgrown the old 
-.o There was no longer room for the 

LV, scarcely for the storage, of the 
-s of art, the pictures, the curiosities, 
books, that unlimited money and the 
tunity of foreign travel had collect- 
must either 
| or send our things to a warehouse,” 


all these years. 
leyson had long ago said. Among 
obligations of wealth is the obligation 


lisplay. People of small means do not 


4 v for the expansion of mind that goes 


» with the accumulation of property. 


it was only natural that Margaret, who 


with two 
ns and a lean-to as the wife of a coun- 
clergyman, should have felt cramped 
ner old house, whieh once seemed a 
d too large for the country girl, 
| don’t see how you could do with 
ss room,” Carmen said, with an air of 
rofound conviction. They were looking 
sat the house on its last uninhabited 
iy, directing the final disposition of its 


rht have been contented 


mtents. For Carmen, as well as for 
Margaret, the decoration and the furnish- 
of the house had been an occupation. 

fie girl had the whim of playing the part 
of restrainer and economizer in every- 


but Henderson used to say, when 
rgaret told him of Carmen’s sugges- 
mis, that a little more of her economy 
sald ruin him. 
Yes,” Margaret admitted, ‘‘ there does 

t seem to be anything that is not neces- 
Sary 

‘Notathing. When you think of it, 

vo people require as much space as a 
lozen; when you go beyond one room, 
vou must go on. Of course you couldn't 
veton without a reception-room, drawing- 
rooms, conservatory, a music room, 
library,a morning-room,a breakfast-room, 
a small dining-room and a state dining- 
room, Mr. Henderson’s snuggery, with his 
own library, a billiard-room, a picture- 
vallery—it is full already, you'll have to 
extend it or sell some pictures—your own 
suite, and Mr. Henderson’s suite, and the 
cuest-rooms, and I forgot the theatre in 
the attic; I don’t see but you 
scrimped to the last degree.” 

‘** And yet there is room to move about,” 
Margaret acknowledged, with a gratified 
smile, as they wandered around. ‘* Dear 
me, I used to think the Stotts house was a 
palace !” 
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have 


It was the height of the season before 
Lent. There had been one delay and an- 
other, but at last all the workmen had 
been expelled, and Margaret was mistress 
of her house. Cards for the house-warmn 
ing had been out for two weeks, and the 
event was near. She was in her own 
apartments this pale, wintry afternoon, 
putting the finishing touches to her toilet 
Nothing seemed to suit. The maid found 
her in very bad humor. ** Remember,” 
she had said to her husband, when he 
after 
‘sharp seven, we are to dine alone the 
first time.” 
dinner-time, but she was dressing for want 


ordered his) brougham breakfast, 


It lacked two hours yet of 


of other occupation. 

Was this then the summit of her am 
bition? She had, indeed, looked forward 
to some such moment as this as one of 
exultation in the satisfaction of all her 
wishes. Shetookupa book of apothegms 
that lay on the table, and opened by chance 
to this, ‘‘ Unhappy are they whose de 
sires areall gratified.” It was likeasting. 
Were her desires all gratified? Why 
should she think at this moment of her 
girlhood; of the ideals indulged in during 
that quiet time; of her aunt's cheerful, 
tender, lonely life; of her rejection of Mr. 
Lyon? She did not love Mr. Lyon; she 
was not satisfied then. How narrow that 
little life in Brandon had 
threw the book from her. She hated all 
that restraint and censoriousness. If 
her aunt could see her in all this splendor, 
she would probably be sadder than ever, 
What right had she to sit there and mourn 

as she knew her aunt did—and sigh 
over hercareer? What right had they to 
sit in judgment on her ? 

She went out from her room, down the 
great stairway, into the spacious house, 
pausing in the great hall to see opening 


been! She 


vista after vista in the magnificent apart 
ments. It was the first time that she had 
alone really taken the full meaning of it 
—had possessed it with the eye. It was 
Wherever she went, all hers. No; 
she had desires yet. It should be filled 
with life; it should be the most brilliant 
house in the world. 
shouldacknowledge the leadership. 


hers. 


Society should see, 
Yes— 
as she glanced at herself in a drawing- 
room mirror—they should see that Hen- 
derson’s wife was capable of a success 
equal to his own, and she would stop the 
hateful gossip about him. She set her 
foot firmly as she thought about it; she 
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would crush those people who had sneered 
at them as parvenu. She strayed into 
the noble gallery Some face there 
touched her, some landscape soothed her. 
No, she said to herself; I will win them; 
| do not want hateful strife 

Who knows what is in a woman ? how 
many moods in a quarter of an hour, and 
Which is the characteristic one? Was 
this the Margaret who had walked with 
von that Sunday afternoon of the bap 
tism, and had a heart full of pain for the 
pitil il suffering of the world ¢ 

\s she sat there she grew calmer. Her 
thoughts went away in a vision of all the 
social possibilities of this wonderful iouse. 


From vaguely admiring what she looked 


at, she began to be critical; this and that 
could be changed to advantage; this shade 
of hanging was not harmonious; this light 
did not fall right She smiled to think 
that her husband thought it all done 
How he would laugh to find that she was 
already planning to rearrange it! Hadn't 
she been satistied for almost twenty-four 
hours? That was along time for a wo 
man Then she thought of the reception ; 
of the wuests: of what some of them would 
wear; how they would look about: what 
they could say She was already in that 
world which was so shining and shifting 
and attractive. She did not hear Hender- 
son come in until his arm was around 
her. 

‘Well, sweet, keeping house alone ? 
I've had a jolly day; lucky as old Mr. 
Luck 

** Have you ?” she cried, springing up. 
so glad! Come, see the house.” 

* You look a little pale,” he said, as they 
strolled out to the conservatory together. 

‘Just a little tired,” she admitted. 
“Do you know, Rodney, 1 hated this 
house at five o'clock —positively hated it ?” 

** Why ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; I was thinking. 
But | liked it at half past six. 1 love it 
now I've got used to it, as if I had al- 
ways lived here. Isn't it beautiful every 
where? But Pm going to make some 
changes.” 

“A hanging garden on the roof?” Hen- 
derson asked, with meekness. 

“That would be nice. No, not now. 
But to make over and take off the new 
look Everything looks so new.” 

‘* Well, we will try to live that down.” 

And so they wandered on, admiring, 
bantering, planning. Could Etienne De- 


bree have seen his descendant a 
moment he would have been mor 
ever proud of his share in establishi: 
Great Republic, and of his appreciat 
the promise of its beauty. What sa 
a woman's heart is luxury, thought 
derson, in an admiring, cynical mo 

They had come into his own de: 
library, and he stood looking at thi 
of his favorite collection, shining in 
new house. For all its newness, it 
familiar look. He thought for a mo 
that he might be in lis old bachelor u 
ters. Suddenly Margaret made a rus 
him. She shook the great fellow 
feasted her eyes on him. 

“What's got into you to look so s 
did? Do you hear, go this instant 
dress, and make yourself ten times as 
cinating.”’ 

Live not unto yourselves! Can 
one deny that this blessed sentimer 
extending in modern life? Do we bu 
houses for ourselves or for others 2?) Do 
make great entertainments for our o 
comfort? I do not know that anybo 
regarded the erection of the Henders 
palace as an altruistic performance. ‘| 
socialistic newspapers said that it 
pure ostentation. But had it not been a 
along in the minds of the builders to a 
all the world to see it, to share the delig 
of it? Is this a selfish spirit 2 When 
stroll in the Park, am I not pleased wi 
the equipages, with the display of el 
gance upon which so much money hi: 
been lavished for my enjoyment ? 

All the world was asked to the Hende: 
son reception. The coming event was tii 
talk of the town. Ihave now eutting 
from the great journals, articles describ 
ing the house, more beautifully writte: 
than Gibbon’s stately periods about tli 
luxury of later Rome. It makes o 
smile to hear that the day of fine writing 
is over. Everybody was eager to go 
there was some plotting to obtain invita 
tions by those who felt that they could no 
afford to be omitted Trom the list tha 
would be printed ; by those who did no 
know the Hendersons, and did not care to 
know them, but who shared the genera 
curiosity; and everybody vowed that li 
supposed he must go, but he hated suchi « 


crush and jam as it was sure to be. Yet no 


one would have eared to go if it had not 


promised to be a crush. I said that all 


the world was asked, which is our way 


ry 
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saving that a thousand or two had been 
fully selected from the million within 
‘+h. Invitations came to Brandon, of 
vse. for old times’ sake. The Morgans 
that they preferred a private view; 
ss Forsythe declared that she hadn't the 
rt to go: in short, Mr. and Mrs. Fair- 
alone went to represent the worldly 
nent. 

| am sorry to say that the reader must 
»to the files of the city press for an ac- 
yint of the night's festivity. The pen 
las been used in portraying Marga- 
t's eareer is entirely inadequate to it. 
fhere is a general impression that an 
erican ean do anything that he sets 
s hand to; but it is not true; it is 
only that he tries everything. The 
orter is born, as the poet is; 1t cannot 
wquired—that astonishing, irresponsi- 
command of the English language ; 
warm, lyrical tone; that color and 
vildering metaphorical brilliancy; that 
cluresqueness; that use of words as the 
painter uses pigments, in splashes and 
blotches which are so effective; that touch 
of raillery and sarcasm and condescension ; 
that gay enjoyment of revelling in the il- 
nitable; that air of superior knowledge 
iid style; that dash of sentiment; that 

calm and somewhat haughty judgment. 
[am always impressed at such an en- 
tainment with the good-humor of the 
\merican people, no matter what may be 
e annoyance and discomfort. In all 
the push and thrust and confusion, amid 
the rending of trains, the tearing of lace, 
the general crushing of costumes, there 
vas the merriest persiflage, laughter, and 
chatter, and men and women entered into 
and drew out of the fashionable wreck in 
the highest spirits. For even in such a 
spacious mansion there were spots where 
currents met, and rooms where there was a 
fight for mere breath. It would have been 
a tame affair without this struggle. And 
what an epitome of life it all was! There 
were those who gave themselves up to 
admiration, who gushed with enthusiasm ; 
there were those who had the weary air 
of surfeit with splendor of this sort; there 
were the bustling and volatile, who made 
facetious remarks, and treated the affair 
like a Fourth of July; and there were 
also groups, dark and haughty, like the 
Stotts, who held a little aloof, and coldly 
admitted that it was most successful; it 
lacked je ne sais quoi, but it was in much 
better taste than they had expected. Is 


there something in the very nature of a 
crowd to bring out the inherent vulgarity 
of the best-bred people, so that some have 
doubted whether the highest civilization 
will tolerate these crushing and hilarious 
assemblies ? 

At any rate, one could enjoy the gen 
eral effeet. There might be vulgar units, 
and one caught notes of talk that disen 
chanted, but there were so many women 
of rare and stately beauty, of exquisite 
loveliness, of charm in manner and fig 
ure, SO many men of fine presence, with 
such an air of power and manly prosper 
ity and self-reliance, | doubt if any oth- 
er assembly in the world, undecorated 
by orders and uniforms, with no blazon of 
rank, would have a greater air of distine 
tion. Looking over it from a landing in 
the great stairway that commanded vistas 
and ranges of the lofty, brilliant apart- 
ments, vivilied by the throng, which seem 
ed ennobled by the spacious splendor in 
Which it moved, one would be pardoned a 
feeling of national pride in the spectacle. 
I drew aside to let a stately train of beau 
ty and of fashion descend, and saw it 
sweep through the hall and enter the 
drawing-rooms, until it was lost in a sea 
of shifting color. It was like a dream. 

And the centre of all this charming 
plutoeratic graciousness and beauty was 
Margaret—Margaret and her handsome 
husband. Where did the New Hamp- 
shire boy learn this simple dignity of 
bearing, this good-humored cordiality 
without condescension, this easy air of 
the man of the world? Was this the 
railway wrecker, the insurance manipu 
lator, the familiar of Uncle Jerry, the 
king of the lobby, the pride and the bug- 
a-boo of Wall Street? Margaret was 
regnant. And how charmingly she re 
ceived her guests! How well I knew 
that half-imperious toss of the head, and 
the glance of those level, large gray eves, 
softened instantly, on recognition, into 
the sweetest smile of welcome playing 
about the dimple and the expressive 
mouth! What woman would not feel a 
little thrill of triumph ? The world was at 
her feet. Why was it, I wonder, as I stood 
there watching the throng which saluted 
this queenly woman of the world, in an 
hour of supreme social triumph, while the 
notes of the distant orchestra came softly 


on the air, and the overpowering perfume 
of banks of flowers and tropical plants— 
why was it that I thought of a fair, sim- 
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ple girl, stirred with noble ideals, eager 


for the intellectual life, tender, sympa 
thetic, courageous ¢ It was Margaret 
Debree—how often | had seen her thus! 


sitting on her little veranda, swinging 
her chip hat by the string, glowing from 
some errand in which her heart had play 
ed a much more important part than her 
purse. IL caught the odor of the honey 
suckle that climbed on the porch, and I 
heard the that 
ther 


‘You seem to be in a brown-study,” 


note of the robin nested 


said Carmen, who came up, leaning on 
the arm of the Karl of Chisholm. 

You must 
make allowance, Miss Eschelle, for a per- 


lost in admiration. 
son from the country.” 
Oh, all from the country. 
That is the beauty of it. There is Mr, 
Hollowell, used to drive a peddler’s cart, 


we are 


or something of that sort, up in Maine, 
talking with Mr. Stott, whose father came 
in on the tow-path of the Erie Canal. You 
don't dance? The earl has just been giv 


ing me a Whirl in the ballroom, and I’ve 


been trying to make him understand 
about democracy.’ 
Yes,” the earl rejoined, ‘* Miss Es 


chelle has been interpreting to me repub- 
lican simplicity.” 

‘And he cannot point out, Mr. Fair 
child, why this is not as good as a recep- 
tion at St. James. I suppose it’s his po- 
liteness 

‘Indeed, it is all very charming. It 
must be a great thing to be the architect 
of your own fortune.” 

‘Yes; we are all self-made,” Carmen 
confessed. ‘‘L am, and I get dreadfully 
tired of it sometimes. I have to read 
over the Declaration and look at the map 
of the Western country atsuch times. A 
be nd y 
to.” 

‘Why, this seems pretty substantial,” 
I said, wondering what the girl was driy- 
ing at 

‘*Oh yes; I suppose the world looks 
solid from a balloon, 


has to have something to hold on 


I heard one man 
say to another just now, ‘How long do 
Prob- 
ably we shall all come down by the run 
together by-and-by.” 

‘You seem to be on a high plane,” I 
suggested, 

‘I guess it’s the influence of the earl. 
But Lam the most misunderstood of wo- 
men. What I really like is simplicity. 


you suppose Henderson will last ?’ 
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Can you have that without the socia 
ditious,” she appealed to the earl, 
as you have in England ?” 

really cannot say,” the earl 1 
laughing. fancied there was 
city in Brandon; perhaps that was 
tional.” 

Oh, Brandon!” Carmen eried 
What Brandon does when it gets ae] 
I assure your lordship that we used 1 
very simple people in New York. (\ 
let us go and tell Mrs. Henderson 
delightful it all is. Im so sorry for | 

As I moved about afterward with 
wife heard 
word here and 


we not cominet 


Hender 
wonderful success, a remark about 


many 
there about 


garet's beauty, some sympathy for hy 
such a wearisome ordeal—the world is 
of kindness—the house duly admired, ; 
the ordinary compliments paid; the 

pie 


assembled were, 


in their own atfairs. 


} 


usual, 
Krom all we co 


as 


gather, all those assembled were used 
living in a palace, and took all the spi: 
dor quite as a matter of course. W 
there noenvy ¢ Was there nothing s 
about the airs of a country school-ma‘a 
the aplomb of an Wi 


there as 


adventurer ? 

afterward 
guests rolled home in their carriages, s 
feited and exhausted? What would 
have? Do you expect the millennium 
begin in New York ? 

The newspapers said that it was 1 
most brilliant affair the metropolis had 
L have no doubt it was. And 
I do not judge, either, by the newspape: 
I take the sim 
ple words addressed by the earl to Ma 
garet when he said good-night at thei 
full value. She flushed with pleasure at 
his modest commendation. Perhaps 
was to her the seal of her night's triumpl 

The house was opened. The world had 
The world had gone. If sleep 
did not come that night to her tired head 
on the pillow, what wonder? She had a 
position in the great world. In imagina 
tion it opened wider and wider. Could 
not the infinite possibilities of it fill th 
hunger of any soul ? 

The echoes of the Henderson reception 
continued long in the country press 
Items multiplied as to the cost. It 


no eriticisms 


ever seen, 


estimates of the expense. 


seen it. 


Wis 


said that the sum expended in flowers 
alone, Which withered in a night, would 
have endowed a ward in a charity hospi 
tal. 


Some wag said that the price of the 
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wer would have changed the result of 
Presidential election. Views of the 
given in the illustrated 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
In country villages, in re 


sion were 
rs, and 
aerson. 

farm-houses, this great social event 
alked of, Henderson's wealth was the 
toilet 
It was a shin 


et of conjecture, Margaret's 
in object of interest. 
example of success. Preachers, wliose 
tional sermons are as widely read as 
‘iptions of great crimes, moralized on 
derson’s career and Henderson's pal 
ind raised up everywhere an envied 
When he 
st arrived in New York, with only fifty 
ts in his pocket 
d walked 


ve of worldly prosperity. 
so the story ran 
and Fifth 
enue, he had nearly been run over at 
corner of Twenty-sixth Street by a 
riage, the occupants of which, a lady 
d gentleman, had stared insolently at 
country youth. Never mind, said the 
to himself, the day will come when 
i will eringe tome. And the day did 
nue when the gentleman Hen- 
rson to spare him in Wall Street. and 
s wife intrigued for an 
s. Henderson’s ball. The reader knows 
not a word of truth in this. 
is! said the preacher, if he had only 
voted his great talents to the service of 
e Good and the True! Behold how 
tin are all the triumphs of this world! 
see the result of the worship of Mammon! 


lv friends, the 


up Broadway 


invitation to 


ere 1s 


materialized, a 
spirit of worldliness is abroad; be vigilant, 
est the deceitfulness of riches send vour 
souls to perdition. 


age is 


And the plain coun- 
vy people thanked God for such a warn 


ing, and the country girl dreamed of 


Margaret’s career, and the country boy 


studied the ways of Henderson's suecess, 
and resolved that he too would seek his 
fortune in this bad metropolis. 

The Hendersons were important peo- 
ple. It was impossible that a knowledge 
of their importance should not have a 
reflex influence upon Margaret. Could it 
be otherwise than that gradually the fine- 
ness of her discrimination should be dull- 
ed by the almost universal public consent 
in the methods by which Henderson had 
achieved his position, and that in time she 
should come to regard adverse judgment 
as the result of envy? Henderson him- 
self was under less illusion; the world 
was about what he had taken it for, only 
a little worse, more gullible, and with less 
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principle. Carmen had mocked at Mar- 
garet’s belief in Henderson. It is certain 
ly a pitiful outcome that Margaret, with 
her naturally believing nature, should in 
the end have had a less clear pereeption 
of what was right and wrong than Hen 
himself. Yet Henderson would 
hot have shrunk, any more than Carmen 


derson 


would, from any course necessary to his 
ends, while Margaret would have shrunk 
from many things: but in absolute world 
liness, in devotion to it, the time had eome 
when Henderson felt Puritan 
wife was no restraint upon him It was 
this that geutle Miss Forsythe’s 
heart, when she came fully to realize it 

I said that the world was at Margaret's 
feet. Was it? How 
there; and does one ever, except DV birth 
(in a republic), conquerthem all? Truth 
to say, there were pene tralia in New York 
society concerning which this successful 
There 
were people who had accepted her invita 
tions, to whose houses she had been, who 


that his 


broke 


many worlds are 


woman Was uneasy in her heart. 


had a dozen ways of making her feel that 
not of them. 
that if 
on a 


she Was These people | 


suppose two Castaways landed 


naked desert island, one of them 
would instantly be the anueien régime 

had spoken of Mrs 

ambition to the Eari 
way that pained him, They graciously 
assumed that he, as one of the eleet, would 
understand them. 


and her 


of Chisholm in a 


Henderson 


It was therefore with 
a heavy heart that he came to say good-by 
to Margaret before his return. 

I cannot imagine anything more un 
comfortable for an old lover, for a reject 
ed lover, than a meeting of this sort: but 
I suppose the honest fellow could not re 
sist the inclination to see Margaret once 
more. I dare say she had a little flutter 
of pride in him, in her con- 
sciousness of the change in herself into a 
wider experience of the world. And she 
may have little chagrined that 
he was not apparently more impressed by 
her surroundings, nor noticed the change 
in herself, but met her upon the ground 
of simple sincerity where they had once 
W hat he tried to see, what she felt 
he was trying to see, was not the beauti 


receiving 


been a 


stood. 


ful woman about whose charm and hospi- 
tality the town talked, but the girl he had 
loved in the old days. 

He talked a little, a very little, about 
himself and his work in England, and a 
great deal about what had interested him 


i i il ryee 
‘ 
‘ 
I 
‘ “ue 
» 
er ‘ 
or 
i 
sh i i c $ 
rile th { ‘tines of | 
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sik ‘ uy 
) i reel "es Ki SUPIVINYG ul 
eu no is ) 
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the pubil overprals 
aua 
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1 
‘ 
e 
47 
as ‘ 
natur that st sho tak Henders 
ret d ot eseane tt respon vie Dea no 
eneces Win aoe Vi abo W i} he 
‘harmia wl wrotl tt succes i those davs, an vea 
ve ‘ las vea a vo me veal vha SUpPDOS Vas ne Trea 
rene! vol rasii act vou a nent of ber social pi mo 
“it hetter no this ve as we heard, shi a ed, admired, fo 
nub fiont vo 1 iowed envie j oO by 
first Its she tmed lo pleast (orice 
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here on fiis second visit —the social drift, 
the polities, the organized charities; and 
as he talked, Margaret was conscious how 
little the world in which she lived seemed 
to interest him, how little importance he 
attached to it And she saw, as in a mo- 
mentary vision of herself, that the things 
that once absorbed her and stirred her 
svinpathies were now measurably indif 
ferent to her Book after book which he 
casually mentioned, as showing the drift 
of the age, and profoundly affecting mod 
ern thought, she knew only by name. 
‘1 guess,” said Carmen afterward, when 
Margaret spoke of the earl’s conversation, 
that he is one of those who are trying 
to live in the spirit—what do they call it? 
care for things of the mind.” 

** You are doing a noble work,” he said, 
‘in your Palace of Industry.” 

Yes, it is very well managed,”’ Mar- 
garet replied; ** but it is uphill work, the 
poor are so ungrateful for charity.” 

** Perhaps nobody, Mrs. Henderson, 
likes to be treated as an object of charity.” 

“Well, work isn’t what they want 
when we give it, and they'd rather live in 
the dirt than in clean apartments.” 

‘Many of them don’t know any better, 
and a good many of our poor resent con- 
descension 

‘Yes,’ said Margaret, with warmth; 
‘they are getting to demand things as 
their right, and they are insolent. The 
last time I drove down in that quarter I 
was insulted by their manner. What are 
you going to do with such people? One 
big fellow who was leaning againsta lamp 
post growled, * You'd better stay in your 
own palace, miss, and not come prying 
round here.’ And a brazen girl eried 
out: ‘Shut yer mouth, Dick; the lady's 
got to have some pleasure. Don’t yer 
see she’s a-slummin’ ?’” 

t's very hard, I know,” said the earl; 
‘* perhaps we are all on the wrong track.” 

‘May be. Mr. Henderson says that the 
world would get on better if everybody 
minded his own business.” 

‘I wish it were possible,” the earl re- 
marked, with an air of finishing the topie. 
‘I have just been up to Brandon, Mrs. 
Hlenderson. I fear that I have seen the 
dear place for the last time.” 

* You don’t mean that you are tired of 
America?” 

‘Not that. I shall never, even in 
thought, tire of Brandon.” 

‘** Yes, they are dear, good people.” 


“T thought Miss Forsythe 
sweet, brave woman she is!—was lo 
sad and weary.” 

“Oh, aunt won't do anything, 
an interest in anything. She just 
there. Ive tried in vain to get her 
Do you know’—and she turned up: 
earl a look of the old playfulness 
doesn't quite approve of me.” 

“Oh,” he replied, hesitating a litt 
think, Mrs. Henderson, that her hea 
bound up in you. It isn’t for me to 
that you haven't a truer friend in 
world.” 

“Yes, know. If I'd only’—and 
stopped, with a petulant look on he: 
face—** well, it doesn’t matter. Shi 
dear soul.” 

‘*T suppose,” said the earl, rising, 
shall see you again on the other side 

Perhaps,” with a smile. Could ai 
thing be more commonplace than su 
a parting? Good-by; I shall see you t 
morrow, or next year, or inthe next wo 
Hail and farewell! That is the comm 
experience. But, oh, the bitterness o 
to many a soul! 

It is quite possible that when the EF 
of Chisholm said good-by, with an ai 
finality, Margaret felt that another pa 
of her life was closed. He was not 
any Way an extraordinary person; he v 
not a very rich peer; probably with hi 
modesty and conscientiousness, and dey: 
tion to the ordinary duties of his statio 
he would never attain high rank in 1 
government. Yet no one could be lone 
with him without apprehending that his 
life was ona high plane. It was with « 
little irritation that Margaret recognize 
this, and remembered, with a twinge o 
conscience, that it was upon that plan 
that her life once travelled. The tim 
had been when the more important thing 
to her was the world of ideas, of books 
of intellectual life, of passionate sym 
pathy with the fortunes of humanity, o! 
deepest interest in all the new thouglits 
struck out by the leaders who studied 
the profound problems of life and des 
tiny. 

That peace of mind which is found only 
in the highest activity for the noblest 
ends, she once had, though she thought 
it then unrest and striving—what Car 
men, who was under no illusions about 
Henderson, or Uncle Jerry, or the world 
of fashion, and had an intuitive percep 
tion of cant that is sometimes denied to 


: 
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. children of light. called ‘‘taking plea 
n the things of the mind.” To do 
rearet justice, there entered into her 

ections no thought of the title and po 
the Earl They 
never been alluring to her. If one 
d take any satisfaction in this phase 
er character, her worldliness was pure- 

\merican. 

| hardly know which I should pre- 


mn of of Chisholm. 


Carmen was saving when they were 
cing over the ball and the earl’s depart- 
“to be an English countess, or the 
»of an American millionaire.” 

lt might depend upon the man,”’ re- 
.d Margaret, with a smile. 

The American,” continued Carmen, 
this suggestion, the 
iter Opportunities, and is not hindered 
traditions. If 
would have to 


heeding ‘has 


vou were a countess 
like a countess. 
like 
you can do what you please. 
nicer. Now an earl 
t an earl has always done. What 
iid you do such a husband? 
d! Yes, I know, dear, about things of 
mind. 


act 
you are an American you can act 
thing 
it 1s must do 
with 


First, vou know, he will bea 
the magazines), 
{ maybe a Christian socialist, or a 
ristian scientist, or something of that 
interested in the Mind Cure.” 
‘{ should think that would suit you. 
Last I knew, you were deep in the Mind 
Cure.” 


itleman societist (in 


‘So Iwas. That was last week. Now 

the Faith Cure. Ive found out 
both. The difference is, in the 
Mind Cure you don’t require any faith, 
in the Faith Cure you don't require any 
mind, The Faith Cure just suits me.” 

“So you put your faith in an Ameri- 
can millionaire ?” 

‘Yes, I think I should, until an 
ican millionaire put faith in me. 
might shake me. It is such a queer world. 
No, ’'m in doubt. If you loved an earl, 
he would stay an earl. If you loved an 
American millionaire, ten to one he would 
fail.” 


in 
about 


Amer- 
That 


Margaret did not escape the responsi- 


bility of her suecess. Who does? My 
dear Charmian, who wrote the success 
ful novel of last year, do you not al 
ready repent your rash act? If you do 
not write a better novel this year, will 
not the publie flout you and jeer you for 
a pretender? Did the public overpraise 
you at first? Its mistaken partiality be- 
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comes now vour presumption, Last vear 
the press said vou were the rival of Haw 

thorne. This year it is, ** that Miss Char 
mian who set herself up as a second Haw 

thorne.” 
ed, it 


When the new house was open 
might be said that socially Mrs 
Henderson had Had she? 
When one enters on the path of worldli 
ness is there any resting place ¢ Is 


arrived.” 


not 
eternal vigilance the price of position 
Henderson 


was apparently 


terms with the world 


Ol 
Many envied him, 
many paid him the sincerest flattery, that 
of imitation. He wasa king in the street, 
rreat enterprises sought his aid, all the 
knoeked at 


charities his door, his word 


could organize a syndicate or a_ trust, 
There 
his wealth, 


his nod could smash a“ 
were 


corner.” 
about 
This also was Margaret's 


fabulous stories 
about his luck. 
world. Her ambition expanded in it with 
his. The things he set his heart on she 
Alas! there is always another 
round to the ladder, 

Seeing the means. by which he gained 


coveted. 


his ends, and the public condonation of 
them, would not his cynicism harden into 
utter unbelief in general virtue and good 
ness/ | that Henderson 
changed much, accented as his grasping 


dont know 


sellishness was on occasion; prosperity 
had not impaired that indifferent good 
fellowship and toleration which had early 
gained him popularity. His presence was 
nowhere a rebuke to whatever was going 
on. He was always accessible, often joc 
ular. The younger members in the club 
said Henderson was a devilish good fel- 
low, whatever people said. The Presi- 
dent of the United States used to send for 
him and consult him, because he wanted 
no office, he knew men, and it was a re 
lief to talk with a liberal rich man of so 
much bonhomie who wanted nothing. 
And Margaret, what view of the world 
did all this give her? 
contact with 


Did she come in 
any had not his 
price, who was not going or wanting to 
go in the general current? Was it not 
natural that she should take Henderson's 
view? Dear me, | am not preaching 
about her. We did not see much of her 
in those days, and for one year or two 


one who 


years of what I suppose was her greatest 
enjoyment of her social triumphs. 
as we heard, she was liked, admired, fol- 
lowed, envied. It could not other 
wise, for she did not lose her beauty nor 
her charm, and she tried to please. 


So far 


be 


Once 
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when I saw her in the city and we fell 


into talk—and the talk was gay enough 


and unconstrained—I was struck with a 
certain hardness of tone, a little bitter 
ness quite unlike her old self. It is a 


very hard thing to say, and I did not say 
it even to my wife, but I had a painful 
impression that she was valuing people 
by the money they had, by the social po- 
sition they had attained. 

Was she content in that great world in 
which [ had heard stories 
of slights, of stabs, of rebuffs, of spiteful 
Had 


even in 


she moved ? 


remarks she not come to know 


how suecess social 


life is some- 
times attained—the meannesses, the jea- 
Even with all her 
command, did not know 
that her position was at the price of in- 
cessant etfort ? 


lousies, the cringing ? 
money at she 
Because she had taken a 
bold step to-day, she must take a bolder 
one to-morrow more display, more ser- 
vants, some new invention of luxury and 
extravagance. And seeing, as I say, the 
inside of this life and what it required, 
and how triumphs and notoriety were 
vained, was it a wonder that she gradual- 
ly became in her gayety cynical, in her 
judgments bitter ? 
criticising her. What are 
we, Who have had no opportunities, to sit 
in judgment on her! I believe that it is 
true that it her solicitation that 
Henderson at last did endow a university 
in the Southwest. 
all 
I know that of all the patronesses 
of the charity ball her costume was the 
and was 
L know that in the most 
fashionable house of worship (the news- 


am not 


was at 


[I know that her name 


was on the leading charities of the 


city. 
her liberality 


most exquisite 


most spoken of. 


papers call it that) she was a constant at- 
tendant; that in the modest garb she nev- 
er missed a Lenten service; and we heard 
that she performed a novena during this 
penitential season. 
Why protract the story of how Marga- 
was lost to us? Could this interest 
any but us 


ret 
we who felt the loss because 
we still loved her?) And why should we 
presume to set up our standard of what is 
valuable in life, of what is a successful ca- 
reer? She had not become what we hoped, 
and little by little all the pleasure of in- 
tercourse on both sides, I dare say, disap- 
peared. Could we say that life, after all, 
had not given her what she most desired ? 
Rather than write on in this strain about 
her, | would like to read her story as it 
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appeared to the companions whose 
sures were her pleasures, whose suc 
were her successes—her story writte 

one who appreciated her worldly ad 
tages, and saw all the delight there wa. 
this attractive worldliness. 

What comfort there was in it w: 
in knowing that she was a favorite | 
society of which we read such glowin 
scriptions, and that no one else bor 
It was no 
easy life, with all its exactions and i: 
Sant movement. 
ical 
and 


honors more winningly. 


It demanded more }) 
strength than women poss 
we were not surprised to hear | 
time to time that she was delicate. 
that she went through her season 

feverish excitement. But she chose it 
Can 
such a career even if 


most 


had become necessary to her. 
men stop in 
wish to stop? 
Yes, she I, for one, lit 
grudged her any pleasure she had in | 
and I do not know but she was as hap 
as it is possible for human being to be 
a full experiment of worldliness. Whi 
is the judge? 


chose it. 


gut we, T say, who loy 

her, and knew so well the noble possil) 

ities of her royal nature under circum 
stances favorable to its development, {i 
more and more her departure from hy 
own Her life in its spreadin 
prosperity seemed more and more sh 
low. I do not say she was heartless, | 
do not say she was uncharitable, I do not 
say that in all the externals of worldly 
and 


ideals. 


religious observance she was want 
I do not say that the more she was 
assimilated to the serenely worldly na 
ture of her husband she did not love him 
or that she was unlovely in the world 
liness that ingulfed her and bore her on 
ward. Ido not know that there is any 
thing singular in her history. But the 
pain of it to us was in the certainty 
and it seemed so near—that in the decay 
of her higher life, in the hardening pro 
cess of a material existence, in the transfer 
of all her interests to the trivial and sensu 
ous gratifications—time, mind, heart, am 
bition, all fixed on them—we should never 
regain our Margaret. What I saw in a 
vision of her future was a dead soul—a 
beautiful woman in all the success of en 
vied prosperity, with a dead soul. 


ing; 


XXII. 
It is difficult not to convey a false im- 
pression of Margaret at this time, Hab- 


a x 
— 

: 


=< manners, outward conduct 
kindliness 
exterior 


nay, the 
vertieial inter 
rse, the eraceful qualities, 

all remain when the character has 
tly changed, when the real aims have 
the 
fair exterior may be only a shell. I 
the heart 
and 


in human 


inged, when ideals are lowered. 
retaining much 
sympathy with suffer 
the soul itself has ceased 
the life, 


has lost, in regard to life, the final 


imagine 
erness 
when to 
vgle for higher when the 
“mination of what is rightand wrong. 

h ips it is fairer to Margaret to con 
the general opinion of the world re 
ling her. No doubt if we had now 
vn her for the first time, we should 
e admired her exceedingly, and prob 
have accounted her thrice happy in 
That 
loss of interest in things intellectual, 


» so well her brilliant position. 


. wide range of topies of human wel- 
the individual 
» of warmth and growth, made her less 
panionable to some is true, but her 
absorption in the life of her world 
de her much more attractive to others. 
il remember a dinner one day at the 
Hendersons’, when Mr. Morgan and I hap 
ed to be in town, and the gay chat and 
siflage of the society people there as 
ibled. Margaret it. The 
and daring her raillery 
Carmen herself might have envied, and 
spirit in which she handled the trifles 
personal gossip tossed to the surface, 


whieh is in soul a 


shone in 


touch of 


e the bubbles on the champagne. 
the no 
dining-room, the table sparkling with 


It was such a pretty picture 


iss and silver and glowing with masses 
if choicest flowers from the conservatory, 

e animated convives, and Margaret pre 
siding, radiant in a costume of white and 
gold 

‘After all,” Morgan was saying, apro 
pos of the position of women, **‘men get 
mighty little out of it in the modern ar 
rangement.” 

“T've always said, Mr. Morgan,” Mar- 
caret retorted, ‘that you came into the 
world a couple of centuries too late; you 
oucht to have been here in the squaw age.” 

‘* Well, men were of some account then. 
I appeal to Henderson,” Morgan persist 
ed, “if he gets more than his board and 
clothes.” 

“Oh, my husband has to make lis way ; 
he’s no time for idling and philosophizing 
round.” 
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‘“T should think not Come, Hender 
son, speak up; what do you get out of it 

“Oh.” said Henderson, glancing at his 
wife with an amused expression, ** Pm do 
ing very well. I'm very well taken care 
of. but L often wonder what the fellows 
did when polygamy was the fashion 

Polygamy indeed!” eried Margaret 
‘So men only dropped the e 
unum method on account of the ex 
pense 

‘Notatall.” replied Henderson. ** Wo 


men are so much better now than former 


pluribus 


ly that one wife is quite enough i 

‘You have got him well in hand, Mrs. 
Henderson, but—" Morgan began 

“But.” continued Margaret 
‘vou think as things are going that poly 
andry will have to come in fashion —a 
woman will need more than one husband 
to support her?” 


for him, 


‘* And T was born too soon,” murmured 
Carmen. 

Yes, dear, youll have to be 
agwain. 


born 
But, Mr. Morgan, you don’t seem 
to understand what civilization is.” 


‘I'm beginning to. Uve been think 
ine—this is entirely impersonal—that 1 


costs more to keep one fine lady going 
than it does a college. Just reekon it up. 
Margaret was watching him with spark 
ling eyes.| The palace in town Is for her, 
the house in the mountains, the house by 
the sea, are for her, the army of servants 
is for her, the horses and earriages for all 
weathers are for her, the opera box is for 


her, and then the wardrobe why, half 
Paris lives on what women wear. | say 
nothing of what would become of the 


medical profession but for her.” 

‘** Have you done?” asked Margaret. 

‘No: but I’m taking breath.” 

‘Well, why shouldn't we support the 
working people of Paris and elsewhere ? 
Do you want us to make our own clothes 
and starve the sewing-women ? Suppose 
there weren't any balls and fine dresses 
and what you eall luxury. What would 
the poor do without the rich? Isn't it the 
highest charity to give them work? Even 
with it they are ungrateful enough.” 

‘That is too deep for me,” Mor- 
suppose they ought 
to be contented to see 


said 
gan, evasively. 
us enjoying our- 
selves. It’s all in the way of civilization, 
I dare say.” 

“It’s just as I thought,” said Margaret, 
more lightly. ‘‘ You haven't an inkling 
of what civilization is. See that flower 


before vou It is the most exquisite thing 
In this room See the refinement of its 
eolor and forn That was cultivated 
The plant came from South America. I 
don't know what expense the gardener 
has been to about it. what material and 
ca have been necessary to bring it to 
perfection You may take it to Mrs. Mor 
ran as an object lesson It is a thing of 
beauty You cannot put any of vour 
mereantile value on it Well, that is wo 


man. the consummate flower of civiliza 
tion That is what civilization is for.” 

I'm sorry for vou, old fellow,” said 
Henderson 

I'm sorry for myself,’ Carmen said, 
dem ine ly 

[ admit all that,” Morgan replied. 
‘Tal 


then 


ce Mr. Henderson as a gardener, 
Suppose you take somebody else, and 
let my husband eat his dinner.” 
Oh, I don't mind preaching; Ive got 
used to being made to point a moral.” 
‘But he will go on next about the lux 
ury of the age, and the extravagance of 
women, and goodness knows what,” said 
Marg iret 
I'm talking about men.” Morgan 
continued. ‘* Consider Henderson —it’s en 
tirely impersonal—as a gardener. What 
does he get out of his oceupation ? He 
ean look at the flower Perhaps that is 
enough He gets a good dinner when he 
lias time for it, an hour at his club now 
and then, occasionally an evening or half 
a day off at home, a decent wardrobe 
Fifty-two suits,” interposed Margaret. 
his own brougham 
“Anda four-in-hand,” added Margaret. 
a& pass on the elevated road 
‘* And a steam-vacht 
‘* Which he never gets time to sail in: 
practice illy all the time on the road, or be 
s eved bv a throne in his office, hustled 
about from morning till night, begged of, 
interviewed, a telegraphic despatch every 
ive minutes, and—" 
And me!” eried Margaret, rising. The 
iests all clapped their hands 
The Hendersons liked to have their 
house full, something going on—dinners, 
musicals, readings, little comedies in the 
theatre; there was continual coming and 
going, calling, dropping in for a cup of 
tea, late suppers after the opera. The 
voung fellows of town found no place so 


agreeable for a half-hour after business as 


Mrs. Henderson's reception-room. — I fan- 
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cied that life would be dull and 
heavily, especially for Margaret, wit 
this perpetual movement and excite 
Henderson, who certainly had excit: 
enough without seeking it at home 
pleased that his wife should be a lead 
society, as he was in the great enter 
in which his fortune waxed to enor 
proportions. About what we ca 
home life Ldo not know Necessari 
heretofore, Henderson was often abs 


and whether Margaret accompanied 
or not, a certain pace of life had 
kept up 

I suppose there is no delusion 1 


general than that of retiring upon a 
tune—as if, when gained, a fortune wo 
let a person retire, or, still more impr: 
able, as if it ever were really attained 

is not at all probable that Henderson 
set any limit to that he desired: the ) 
est speculations about its amount wi 
no doubt fall short of satisfying the 

of power which he expected to gratify 
immeasurably increasing it. Does 1 
history teach us that to be a great gener 
or poet, or philanthropist, is not more c 
tain to preserve one’s name than to be t 
richest man, the Croesus, in his age 
eould imagine Margaret having a certa 
growing pride in this distinetion, and 
glowing ambition to be socially what li 
husband was financially. 

Heaven often plans more mercifully fo 
us than we plan for ourselves. Had ni 
the Hebrew prophets a vision of the pur 
isiment by prosperity? Perhaps it a 
plied to an old age, gratified to the end | 
possession of everything that selfishness 
covets, and hardened into absolute wor!d 
liness. I knew once an old lady whios 
position and wealth had always made her 
envied, and presumably happy, who was 
absolutely to be pitied for a soul empty o 
all noble feeling. 

The sun still shone on Margaret, and 
life vielded to her its specious sweets 
She was still voung. Ifin her great house 
in her dazzling career, in the whirl of 
resplendent prosperity, she had hours of 
unsatisfied yearning for something un 
attainable in this direction, the worl: 
would not have guessed it. Whenever 
we heard of her she was the centre and 
star of whatever for the moment excited 
the world of fashion. It was indeed, at 
last, in the zenith of her gay existence 
that I became aware of acertain feminine 
anxiety about her in our neighborhood. 


4 
4 


had been, years before, very ill in 
. and the apprehensions for her safe 
rw were based upon the reco] lection 
y peril then. The davs came when 
tender- hearted Miss Forsvthe went 
+ the house restless, impatient, tear- 
iting for a Summons that was sure 
me when she was needed. She 
only of her child, as she called 
ind all the tenderness of her natu 
stirred: these vears of cloud and sep 
on and pain were as they had not 
Little Margaret had promised to 
for her. She would not obtrude be 
she was wanted, but Margaret was 
n to send. And she was ready for 
rture the instant the despate h came 
m Henderson——** Margaret wants you 
«meat onee.” T went with her 
calamity, trouble, sorrow, it is won- 
1] how the ties of blood assert them 
es In this hour Iam sure that Mar 
longed for no one more than her 
aunt. in whose arms, as a child, she 
so often forgotten her griefs. She 
heen able to live without her—nay, 
, long time her presence had been 
thing of a restraint and a rebuke, 
her feelings had hardened toward 
Why is it that the heart hardens in 
yerity ? 
When we arrived, Margaret was very 
The house itself had a serious air: it 
no longer the palace of festivity and 
ety; precautions had been taken to 
quiet ; the pavement Was littered ; 
| within, the hushed movements and 
sombre looks spoke of apprehension 
ithe absence of the spirit that had been 
life and light of the house Our ar 
i] seemed to be a relief to Henderson. 
tle was said. I had never before seen 
n nervous. never before so restless and 


his 


ixious, probably never before in all 
reer had he been unnerved with a sense 
of his own helplessness. 

‘She has enasking for you this mo- 
ment.” he said, as he accompanied Miss 
Forsy the to Margaret’s apartment. 

‘Dear. dear aunt, I knew you would 
eome—I love you so; she had tried to 
raise herself in her bed, and was 
sO bbing like a child in her aunt’s arms. 

‘You must have courage, Margaret; it 

ill all be well.” 

‘Yes. but I'm so discouraged; [m so 

tired.” 


The vigil began. The nurses were in 
waiting. The family physician would 
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not leave the house. He was a man of 
creat repute in his profession. Dr. 5 f 


tel’s name was well known to me, but I 


had never met him before; a man past 
middle life, smooth-shaven, thin 1ron- 
erav hair, grave, usually taciturn delib 
erate in all his movements, as if every 


gesture were portant and 


significant, 
but with a kindly face Knowing that 
every moment of lis waking life was gold 
en. L could not but be impressed with the 
power that could command his exclusive 
service for an indelinite time When he 
came down, we talked together in Hen- 
derson’s rool, 

‘It is a question of endurance, of eon 
stitution.” he said; ‘‘many weak women 
have this quality of persistence, many 
strong women go to pieces at onee, we 
know little about it. Mrs. Henderson” 
elancing about him—** has every thing to 
live for; that’s in her favor. I suppose 
there are not two other men in the coun 
try whose fortune equi ils Henderson's.” 

I do not know how it was, probably the 
patient was not forgotten, but in a mo 
ment the grave doctor was asking me if 
[ had seen the last bulletin about the 
vacht regatta. He took the keenest m 
terest in the contest, and described to me 
the build and sailing qualities of the dif 
ferent yachts entered, and express his 
opinion as to which would win, and why. 
From this he passed to the e ity govern 
ment and the recent election: like a true 
New-Yorker, his chief interest centred in 
the city polities and not in the national 
elections. Without the least unbending 
from his dignity, he told me many anec- 
dotes about city politicians, which would 
have been amusing if I had not heen 
anxious about other things. 

The afternoon passed, and the night, 
and the day, I cannot tell how. But at 
evening L knew by the movements 1 the 
house that the erisis had come. Il was 

caiting in Henderson's library. An hour 
passed, when Henderson came hurrying 
In, pale, excited, but joyous. 

‘Thank God,” he cried, it isa boy! 

‘Ts doing verv well!” He touched a 
bell, and gave an order to the servant, 

‘We will drink to the dear girl and t 
the heir of the house.” 

He was in great spirits. The doctor 
joined us, but I noticed that he was anx 
ious, and he did not stay long. Hender- 
son was in and out, talking, exe ited, rest- 
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less. But evervthing was going verv well, 
he thought \t last, as we sat talking. 
i el in appeared at the door, With a 
frightened look 
The baby. si 
W hat 
\las! there had been an heir of the 
house of Henderson for just two hours 
ind Marearet was not s istarninge herself 
Wiihiy ro on Henderson was beside 
stricken with erief, enraged, | 
elieve as well, at the thought of his own 
lpotence Messengers were despatehed, 
a consuitation was ealled, The Dest skill 
of the citv, at anv cost, was at Margaret's 
bedside Was there anvthing, then, that 
money could not do? How weak we are! 


The next day the patient was no better: 


she was evidently sinking. The news 
round t citv. It needed 
the door to an 


swer the stream of sympathetic inquirers 


went he 


swiftly 


a servant econstantiv at 


Re porters were W itching the closed house 


from the opposite pavement. I under 


took to satisfv some of them who gained 
the steps and came forward, civil enough, 
and books hand, when the door 


note 


was opened. This intrusion of curiosity 
seemed so dreadful. 

The great house was silent How vain 
pitiful it all 
I wandered alone through the 


and empty and seemed as 


all 


Impending above-stairs 


apartments! What a mockery it was 
of the tragedy 
the approach on list-shod feet of the 


He 


have come just the same if his prey had 


enemy! Let us not be unjust would 
lain in a farm-house among the hills. or 


in in C Street 


house 


tenement 
A day and a night, and another dav 


and then! It was Miss Forsythe who 
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VOLOMBIA, through her possession of 
an extensive eoast line which stretches 
northward along both oceans, taking in 
the isthmuses of Darien and Panama, oc 
cupies in the southern half of the conti 
nent a similar position to that which 
Mexico oceupies in the northern, figuring 
at once asa Central American and a South 
American power. 
The Cordillera of the Andes projects 
into the territory of Colombia three of its 


principal which form in their 


ranges, 
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ARDO 


came down to me, 
her f 


with strained e 
ace It needed 
She put her face upon my should 


awe in no 
sobbed as if her heart were broken 
I could not stay in the house | 
out into the streets, the streets bri 
the sun of an autumn day, into the 
gay, bustling, crowded, pulsing w 


orous life. How blue the skv was 


sparrows twittered in Madison S 
the idlers sat in the sun; the eh 
chased their hoops about the founta 


I wandered into the elub The 1 
had preceded me there. More thi 


member in the reading-room graspe 
hand, with just a word of sympathy 


voung fellows, whom I had last s« 
the Henderson dinner, were seated 
small table. 

‘It's rough, Jack’ —the sp 


paused, with a mateh in his hand 
I'll be if she 
finest woman I ever knew.” 


rough, Was not 


My wife and I were sitting in thi 
chestra stalls of the Metropolitan, 1 
At the ( lose ol 
turned to the house 
saw Carmen enter a box, radiant, in wl 
Henderson 


opera was Siegfried. 


first act, as we 
took a seat 


There 


was a lit 


followed, and 
little in shadow behind her. 
in the 
movement and flutter as they came in, 


others box. There 
glasses were turned that way. 
‘Married, and it is only two years 
said, 
‘“Ttis only a vear and eight mont 
my wife replied. 
And the world 


on 
and prosperously as ever. 


as cheerful 


THE END, 
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BECERRA, 


turn three river basins. In the most in 
portant of these basins, the central an 
the with 
countries is facilitated by the river Ma 

dalena, the principal river of the forme: 
and by the Meta, a branch of the Orinoco 
the Napo, the Guaviare, and the Cagueta 
large tributaries of the Amazon, the prin 
cipal rivers of the eastern basin. 


eastern, Communication ollie 


The victory of Boyaea, gained in 1819 
destroyed the military power of Spain i 


the New World, and the new kingdom o 


: 

— 
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wnada, which had constituted itself in 
in independent state. entered into 
nfederation with the Presideney of 
the Captainey-General of Ven 
. thus forming the first republic 
olombia, the creation of the military 
rthan the political genius of Bolivar. 

e death of Bolivar, in 1830, the three 
as separated amicably, and New Gra 
created an independent republic by 
constitution of 1831, maintained with 
ing suecess that form of government 
1863. when, after a short trial of a 
rate decentralized administration, 
adopted a form of government—a 


ation of sovereign states similar to 
whieh in 1789 the United States of 
1 America had found themselves 
ed to materially modify. The new 
nof government, whieh lasted twenty- 
years, did not prove a success, for 
er and recent political revolution 
ft the country in the same condition 
ich it was forty years ago, A cen- 
rovernment has replaced the simple 
“ation of sovereign states formed in 
An executive, whose chief officer 
President elected by popular vote for 
in of six years; a Congress, composed 
vo chambers, which assembles every 
, years: and a Supreme Court and ju- 
wy tribunals, presided over by judges 
y are not removable constitute the 
ree departments of the government. 
e powers vested in it are extensive and 
lieient. Individual rights have suffered 
me limitations, but freedom of industry, 
d. above all, liberty of conscience and 
livious worship, remain intact. 
This not altogether felicitous scheme of 
‘vernment is the work equally of the 
© great political parties, the conserv- 
tive and the liberal, into which the peo- 
nle of Colombia, since it first existed as 
nation, have been divided. Both are 
patriotic and honest, and in the ranks of 
each are to be found citizens eminent for 
their abilities and their learning. Both, 
however, are alike unpractical in their 
views. and both show themselves equally 
wanting. in their struggles for power, in 
the qualitiesof judgment and moderation. 
The country, moreover, racks the material 
elements of social and political stability. 
With the exception of Brazil, Colombia 
has a larger population, and one relatively 
more homogeneous, owing to the continual 
intermixture of her three great races, and 
to the action of her Legislature, by which 
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all class distinetions have been abolished 
than any of the South American sites, 
and she is, too, the one most capabte of 
rapid erro vth 

In effeet, w hile according to the census 
of 1808 the ancient viet rovalty had some 
thine less than a million of inhabitants, 
according to that of 1848 she had twice, 
and according to that of IS70. three times 
that number. Judging from this pro 
eressive increase in her population, tt 
mav be assumed that Colombia has at the 
present day more than four millions of 
inhabitants, and that at the end of the 
century she may count with certainty ou 
possessing from five anda half to six mill 
ions. without taking into consideration 
the contingent that may be supplied by 
foreign emigration, which has been thus 
far insignificant The three races to 
which we have referred, and the fusion 
of whieh advances at a rapid rate, are, 10 
order of importance and numbers: the 
Spanish, or pure white race, which pre 
vails in the region of the plateaus to vard 
the north and in the ancient state of 
Antioquia, where its most active and 
energetic portion dwells: the mestizo, the 
result of the intermixture of the Spanish 
and indigenous races; and finally,the pure 
negro, now very much reduced in num 
bers, but physically improved under the 
influence of the climate and of the civil 
liberty it has enjoyed for the past thirty 
years, as well as by its gradual intermix 
ture with the European and the indigenous 
races. As regards the pure aborigines, 
that is to say, the remnants of the ancient 
tribes brought under Spanish dominion 
at the time of the conquest, these do not 
constitute an element worthy of especial 
enumeration. 

The country for the most part, owing 
to the inequalities of its surface, presents 
to the eye magnilicent and beautiful pan 
oramas. Here are steep mountains, there 
deep and extensive valleys, and further 
on broad plateaus, the inhabitants of Co 
lombia thus enjoying in the tropics every 
variety of temperature; for, as the savant 
Caldas says 1 speaking of the different 
climates of this region, * It is only neces 
sary to descend a distance of from ten to 
fourteen leagues in order to pass froin 
polar snows to the heat of Senegal.” 

The forests of Colombia abound in 
trees which are used for building pur- 


poses, for dyeing, and for cabinet-work ; 
and balsamic plants and gums, medicinal 


| 


\ 
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and otherwise useful to man, are no less 


abundant In the exhibition of natural 


products whieh took place in the capital 
of the republic in ISTO there were more 
than seven hundred kinds of the above 
mentioned woods 

The country also abounds in rich mines 
of gold and silver. in iron. copper, lead, 
emeralds, amethysts, rubies, rock-erystal, 
marble, porphyry, jasper, jet, salt, coal, 
sulphur, lime, gypsum, and other mineral 
products On the coast, especially on the 
coasts of the isthmus of Panama and of 
the bay of Rio Hacha, are found pearls and 
coral Notwithstanding the abundance 
of these natural riches, however, the de 
velopment of the material resources of the 
country hitherto almost com 
pletely neglected, and it mav be affirmed 
that, with the exception of Eeuador and 
Bolivia, Colombia, of all the political di 
visions of Spanish America, supplies the 
the traflie of the 


Various causes have contributed 


has been 


smallest contingent to 
world 
to produce so deplorable a state of back 
political 
sions, and the revolutions that have been 


wardness continual dissen- 
their result, without either party having 
found it possible thus far to solve satis- 
factorily the problem of combining order 
and liberty, and thus bestowing on the 
country the blessing of a prosperous and 


ne peace; the misdirected System of 


education adopted by the state, which 
tends to over-stimulate the imaginative 


faculties of the race, and to maintain the 


system of bureaucracy, which is one of 


the 


the little attention given to scientifie ag 


greatest scourges of those countries: 


its di- 
and finally, the diver- 
sified character of the surface of the coun- 


riculture and to engineering in 


verse applications ; 


try, crossed as it is by three of the chief 
ranges of the Andes, presenting unusual 
This state 
until foreign 
capital shall facilitate communication by 


difficulties to transportation. 
of things must continue 
constructing numerous lines of railway. 
The actual value of the foreign ecom- 
merce of Colombia may be estimated at 
fourteen million dollars for exports, and 
from fifteen to sixteen million dollars for 
imports, which gives a total amount of 
thirty 


The exports of Colombia, in the order 


millions 


of their importance are, minerals, agri- 
cultural products, cattle and cattle prod- 
ucts, and forest products. Only four 
years ago quinine, vegetable ivory, caou- 
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tchouc, and dyestuffs were exported | 
value of six dollars. But 
cheap production of quinine in Britis 


million 


dia, and the depreciation in the ya 
the other articles mentioned, have a 
completely destroyed this branch of t 
Of the richness of the mines wor 

Colombia some idea may be formed 
the fact that, counting from the mid 
the sixteenth century, the vield of 
and silver amounted to the sum of 
million dollars, of which, if we reea) 
country as divided into two sections 
arated by the river Magdalena. 633 ) 
ions would belong tothe region lving y 
of the river,and twenty millions to ¢ 
lying east. The present annual vie 
both metals together may be estim 
at seven million dollars, of whieh 
belong to Antioquia and one to Toli 
the remainder being distributed amo 
the Cauea, Panama, and Santander. 
veins of gold and silver are situated 
the mountains, generally in healthy 
ealities of a moderate, and in some 
For io 


may become owners of mines under | 


gions even cold, temperature, 


same conditions as natives. 
Agricultural products, which, next 
minerals, form the bulk of Colombian « 
ports, are: coffee, the production of wh 
increases every Vear, and the amount 


which may be estimated at present 
350,000 quintals; cacao, chiefly fro 
the Cauca, the annual value of whi 


howeve does exceed S300, ( 
$400,000; indigo of the best quality, tl 
trade whieh in 1871 a 


1872 was very prosperous, but which |] 


not 


remains of a 
fallen off considerably since that tim 
and finally, tobacco, manufactured and in 
the leaf, the remains also of an indust: 
which up to 1870 reached an annual valu 
of four million dollars. 


Hides, also, to the value of $1,000.0 
annually, are among the exports; fruits 
chietly cocoa-nuts and bananas, which ari 
grown on the isthmus and in the depart 
ment of Bolivar, and the annual value of 
which may be estimated at half a million 
dollars; plants, and stuffed birds, 

Agriculture is ina very backward con 
dition in Colombia, and there are large 
sections of the country where the land is 
still cultivated according to the methods 
employed there at the time of the conquest 

ut in other sections, especially in those 
devoted to the cultivation of wheat, maize. 
and potatoes on the tablelands, and to 
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of coffee, indigo, and sugar-cane on 
Lwnos of the mountains, where a mod 
temperature prevails, modern agri 
i] implements and methods of cul 
on begin to be used with eood sue- 
Efforts are being made to introduce 
enitivation of the silk-worm in the 
s of the department of Antioquia, 
restore the eultivation of tobacco 
\mbalema and Carmen, on the banks 
» Magdalena, as well as in Palmira, 
valley of the ¢ ‘aueca. regions which 
tueed an article that was considered 
world’s market as inferior only to 
of Cuba, until a singular disease, but 
understood and vainly combated, 
‘ed the plant and caused a degener- 
of the leaf. 
ormerly the rich pasture lands of the 
of Bolivar and the grassy plains of 
» Haeha exported in large numbers to 
eattle superior to those of Texas; but 
wy duties lately imposed on them, 
r with the recent monetary Crisis 
it island, have ruined this branch of 
In the interior the breed of stock, 
lly of cows, horses, and sheep, has 
creatly improved. Some specimens 
e first-ementioned animals are in no 
inferior to the best of those exhibited 
e eattle fairs in this country and in 
ud. Sheep also have improved 
tly, and in the valleys on the heights 
e Andes they multiply almost if not 
as rapidly as the flocks which con- 
ite the principal source of wealth of 
pampas of the Argentine Republic. 
e Andalusian race of horses, recently 
xed with the English and the pure Arab, 
produced some very fine specimens. 


iles are very numerous in Colombia, 
d form one of the chief factors in the 
lustries and traffic of the country, as 
ey are employed to transport its prod- 
ts over steep and precipitous mountain 
vads. They are small, but of great en 


duranee: they perform journeys of six 

seven leagues laden with bulky loads 

eighing as much as two or even two 
ind a half quintals. The market value 
of a mule is from $70 to $100, if the an- 
imal is in good condition. The richest 
eattle regions of the country are situated 
on the banks of the Upia and the Meta, in 
the Eastern Basin; on the banks of the 
upper Magdalena; in the valley of the 
Cauea; and in the savannas of the depart- 
ment of Bolivar. 

In some of these cattle districts there 
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are ranches which contain as many as 
20,000 head of cattle, and four or five 
hundred horses and mules The price of 
meat is comparatively low in the prince! 
pal centres of consumption, as it does not 
exceed ten or fifteen cents a pound retail, 

The coffee producing districts are situ 
ated in the valley of Cucuta, on the Ven- 
ezuelan frontier, in Ocana, on the banks 
of the lower Magdalena, in Bucaramang; 
in the interior of the department of San- 
tander: and on the slopes of the Cordil- 
lera descending to the Magdalena, in the 
department of Cundinamarea. The fruit 
is of the best quality, and that possessing 
most aroma and of the smallest grain 1s 
exported to France and England, while 
that of largest grain and possessing least 
aroma is sent to the United States. The 
average yield of each tree is from one 
pound to a pound and a half. 

Of the $30,000,000 to W hich the foreign 
com nerce of ¢ ‘olombtia annually AMLOUDLS, 
a third at least is the product of her trade 
with the United States. Her imports from 
thiscountry may be estimated ats5,000, 000, 
and consist chiefly of flour, lard, and oth 
er articles of food, for which a market is 
found in the interior Wherever steam boat 
communieation extends; hardware; ma 
chinery, industrial and agricultural ; rails 


and rolling stoek; oil, lamps, and cotton 
fabries Colombia sends here in exchange 
eotfee. hides, cacao, fruits, medicinal bal- 
sams. such as the balsam of Tolu, eaou- 
tchoue, and some other articles in quanti 
ties too small to deserve mention, Min 
eral products begin to be exported from 
the mines worked in Choco, Antioquia, 
and the upper Magdalena by American 
capitalists, and it is to be hoped that with 
in a few years, when American labor and 
capital shall have still further developed 
this industry, New York will beeome, in 
common with London and Paris, muar- 
ket for Colombian gold and silver. 


The manufacture ol textile fabries, al- 


though very back vard and insignificant, 
both as to the quality and the quantity of 
its products, deserves mention as being 
the source of supply for the clothing of 
the poorer working classes of the popula- 
tion, more especially those of the central 
and northern departments, and of # part 
of the southern portion of the repu lie. 
The peasant of those regions wears a straw 


hat. a cotton shirt, trousers also of a cot 
ton fabrie called manta, badly dyed, but 
of strong texture, and a covering for the 
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feet called alpargata, made of the fibres 
of the fique or cocniza, and similar to that 

ed by the Spanish Infantry the Basque 
Provinees, and the only kind adapted to 
mountainous roads To these rarments, 
all of native manufacture, are added a 
cotton or linen poncho for the hot regions, 
and the woollen ruana for the cold. The 
peasant women wear the same kind of 
hat and shoes as the men, and for some of 
their garments make use of a woollen 
fabric manufactured in the country: but 
for their clothing in general they buy 
foreign fabries, particularly muslins and 
calicoes of English and German manufae 
ture, costing from fifteen to twenty centsa 
vard The inhabitants of the coasts, those 
of a large part of the Cauea, all those of 
Antioquia, of the north, and of Santander, 
and the well-to-do elasses of the large 
cities, use fabrics of foreign manufacture 
exclusively, often going beyond their 
means im doing so 

Two noteworthy and very significant 
facts will complete the idea we desire to 
vive of the present state social and eco 
nomic, of the people of Colombia. 

There are among them no large for 
tunes, and it may even be said that there 
are not more than ten persons in the 
Whole country who possess a fortune of 
over a million dollars. On the other 
hand, a certain material well-being is 
common among all classes of the popula- 
tion, excepting only those who, through 
thriftlessness or laziness, refuse to work, 
subsisting on the spontaneous productions 
of the soil. It may be said that in San- 
tander and in Antioquia there is not a 
single laborer who does not own his own 
house and a plot of ground, together with 
a few head of eattle and three or four 
mules. <A like state of things exists in 
Tolima and in certain sections of the rich 
valley of the Cauea. In Cundinamarca 
and in Boyaea the distribution of wealth 
is less satisfactory, for the laborer there 
lives wretchedly, and saves nothing out of 
his seanty wages. The general prosperity 
of the country is further increased by the 
equitable division of the land among the 
people, more especially since 1860, when 
it was deereed that the Catholie Chureh 
should no longer hold property in mort- 
main, the value of the property owned by 
her, amounting then to $14,000,000, hay- 
ing at least tripled itself since that time. 


The second noteworthy fact regarding 
Colombia is the eminently national char- 


acter of the progress made by her 

the Argentine Republie, Chili, | 
Peru, and even Venezuela, have re: 

a powerful impulse, moral as well 
terial, by the introduction into thos: 
tries of a large amount of foreien « 
and of thousands of foreign laborers 
lombia, with the single exception « 
territory of Panama, and notwitlis! 
ing the extreme liberality of her in 
tions, has hitherto lacked, and stil] 

this potent element of progress | 
whiie the other countries of Ameri 
velop and become strong and yigoro 
the infusion of rich European blood 
lombia subsists and progresses, thio 
slowly it is true, by the almost una 
foree of her own vital elements. ‘J 
are fewer Europeans and North Ameri: 
resident on her soil than there are on | 
of any other Spanish-American count 
and almost all the manufactories, and 1 
larger number of the great enterprises 
isting in the country, are in the hands 
natives, and are supported by native ¢ 
ital. Wholesale and retail trade, e 
that earried on with other countries. 
pecially that with Eeuador and the 
rious European seaports, a large part 
the mining industry, the whole of the 
ricultural industry, the navigation of 1 
Magdalena, the Cauea, and the river | 
brija, the banking and commission hous 
and, finally, five of the railways in cou 
of construction, are in the hands of ( 
lombians, and have been established al 
maintained by Colombian capital a 
credit, 

The foreign debt of Colombia, the res 
due of that contracted by her in unio 
with Venezuela and Eeuador for the pin 
pose of defraying the expenses incurr 
in gaining her independence, hard 
reaches eleven millions, while that oc 
sioned by her trade and other indus 
tries probably does not exceed two 
Foreign capital has been employed it 
Colombia only in the work on the Isth 
mus of Panama, in the construetion of 
the railroad from Savanilla to the Mag 
dalena, and in some few commercial enter 
prises in Cucuta and Antioquia. Amer 
ican, English, and French capital has 
lately been employed in the working of 


various mines recently discovered. The 
revenues of the nation for the two years 
1887-89 are estimated at twenty millions 
of dollars, derived from the customs, thi 
working of the national salt mines, stamp 
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ties, taxes on the slaughtering of cattle, 
subsidy paid to the government by the 
ima Railroad, and other sources of 
The annual revenues 
he nation are less by a million dollars 


or importance, 


in its expenses, of which the sources 
the maintenance of an army of 6000 
n, the salaries of state employés, the 
ecting of the taxes. the consolidation 
he internal debt, the support of publie 
eation, and the construction: of the 
road which is to connect the interior 
th the upper Magdalena. 
he Colombian tariff is comparatively 
noderate one, and it may be stated that 
iverage does not exceed 35 per cent. on 
value of the imported article. The 
stem employed is that of gross weight. 
method which facilitates trade. but has 
e disadvantage of being subject to great 
equalities. Imports of machinery for 
ing purposes, agricultural implements, 
iterials for telegraphs and_ railroads, 
ling vessels and naval supplies, books 
d paper for printing, and various raw 
(terials are exempt from duty. The 
foreign national debt is eleven million 
dollars, and the home floating debt, which 
present being amortized, amounts to 
in equal sum, 


Telegraphic communication in- 
creased greatly within the last seven 
vears. The country possesses ample 


means of internal communication. and 
ts telegraphie wires connect in the Pa- 
cific with the cable between the United 
States and South and Central America. 
and by land directly with the capitals of 
Ecuador and Venezuela. The tariff for 
its use is one of the lowest in the world. 
Public instruction has made great prog- 
ress since 1871, and, according to the re- 
port of 1882, there existed in the republic 
in the former year 1200 primary schools, 
nine normal schools for female teachers 
and nine for male teachers, six high- 
schools, two agricultural institutes, an 
institute for the fine arts, an industrial 
School, a military college, a national uni- 
versity possessing four chairs —one of 
literature and philosophy, one of juris- 
prudence, one of the natural sciences, 
and one of medicine— including in all an 
attendance of 100,000. In addition to this, 
the loeal governments, private enterprise, 
and the Catholic Chureh support numer- 
ous institutions, among which are worthy 
of mention the flourishing seminaries of 
Medellin, Bogota, and Pamplona. But 
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while so much attention is paid to the 


learned professions, the more practical 


Doctors, law vers, 
and littérateurs abound. while there is a 


sciences are neglected, 


scarcity of architects and engineers. me 
chanies and other workmen. in the braneh 
es of really creative and reproductive 
labor, 

The country has been suffering for some 
Years past from the effeets of an economic 
and monetary crisis, the result of a grad- 
ual depreciation in the value of exportable 
fruits, and in recent times 
and unproductive outlay of 
public wealth to which the civil war of 
ISS5 gave rise, 


more of the 


enormous 


The coin in ecireulation up to the begin 
ning of that year was the silyer half 
dollar of 0.835 fine, with a legal value of 
fifty cents, hard money, whieh lost in 
foreign exchange from 28 to 33 per cent 
This coin, however, passed out of cireula 
tion, and it was found necessary to re 
place it by a legal tender of 
the amount of which up to the 
present date is This paper 
money is admissible for its nominal value 
in payment of all taxes and contributions 
annually collected by the state and the 
local governments, and as the amount of 
these revenues exceeds $12,000,000, and 
the issue of paper money is limited to the 
same amount by law, it has not hereto- 
fore suffered so great a depreciation in 


paper money, 
issued 
$8,322,590. 


value as was to be feared, and has never 
yet sunk to the low value which the paper 
money of Chili, the Argentine Republic, 
and Brazil has occasionally reached. Ae 
cording to the latest rate of exchange in 
the United States and Europe, for $190 in 
paper $100 in American gold may be had, 
or a sum equivalent to this in French or 
English gold, 

Colombia will return to specie payment 
in proportion as she develops her in- 
dustries, at present in a backward state, 
and providing that, to the equilibrium 
already reached between her revenues 
and her expenses, she adds a stable gov- 
ernment which shall eneourage labor 
and protect her citizens in the enjoyment 
of their rights, 

The American who, either from euri- 
osity or for business purposes, desires to 
visit the interior of Colombia, may em 
bark at New York on any of the steamers 
of the Pacifie Mail or Atlas line. or on 
one of the steamers of the line which 
plies between New York and Venezuela, 


HARPER'S 


stopp 


¢ at the Duteh colony of Cura 


coa. The Pacitie Mail line will take him 
in eight days to Aspinwall, on the 
Atlantic, whenee the railroad (of Amer 


will carry him in three 
of 


shores of the Paeitie Ocean 


wun ownerstiip 


Panama, the 


In order to 


hours to the eity on 


continue his Journey to the neighboring 


state of the Cauea, our traveller will em 


bark on one of the English steamers of 
the Pacitie line, which will take him in 


forty-eight hours to the port of Buena 
ventura, the centre of the foreign trade of 


to the city of Cali, and the construction of 


Cauca. The railroad running thence 


Which advances very slowly, will take 
him in a few hours to within two short 
days’ journey on mule-back of the last 


named city, which is a considerable com 


mercial centre. From that point he may 
proces d. at his choice, either to the boun 
dary line of Keuador, passing through Po 
poyan,a historic city and an ancient min 
ing centre, to Pasto, a city of 40,000 inhab 
itants, and the most important one in the 
southern part of the republic. To make 
this journey by bad mule roads requires 
ten or twelve days, at a cost to the travel 
ler of $120, whieh ineludes the carriage of 
baveage 

rom Cali the traveller may also pro 
to Palmira 


ceed which produces the to 


baeeo of the same name: to Buga, an im 
unt centre of agricultural and cattle 
mn to 


the citv of Cartago, situated at the foot of 


port 
terests, with a numerous population ; 
the magnificent mountain of the Quindio; 
to the new and flourishing city of Mari 
of 


} 
Lrade 


sales, which population 25,000 


has a 
and 


a mining district: 


inhabitants and active 


which is the centre of 
and may proceed thence to Medellin, the 
il of the department of Antioquia, 


Abur- 


situated in the delightful valley of 


rl Medellin is a very opulent city, the 
residence of the principal capitalists of 
the country, and the centre of the com 
mercial and mining interests of the dis- 
trict At some distance from Medellin 


lies Titiribl, where various important met 
al foundries are in operation, as well as the 
gold mines of the Zaucudo, a private en 
terprise which produces a million dollars 
aun ial 

Stopping at Cartago, the traveller may 
cross the grand mountain of the Quindio, 
emerge at I[bacue, the present capital of 
Tolima, a city which enjoys a delightful 
climate, and which, through the richness 
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of the gold mines recently discover 
its vicinity, is destined to a great fut 
Continuing his journey, and ecrossin 
river Magdalena by the magnificent 
bridge at Girardot, he may in three s 
davs’ time, and by easy stages by 

way, mule, and coach, reach the eit 
Bogota, the capital of the republie. 

last Journey, as well as that to Antiog 
is a difficult one, owing to the bad « 
tion the roads. lt 
more than twelve days, at a cost of a 
$140, to make it. 


this route, 


of many of requ 
The traveller who | 
however, will have an op 
tunity of seeing the finest part of the | 
tiful valley of the Cauca, which Boli 
called a ** Paradise inhabited by dey 
alluding by this antithesis to the polit 
dissensions which so frequently imb 
the lives of its inhabitants. 

By the 
traveller 
Cucuta. 


route through Curacoa 
thro 
The journey from Curacos 


Cueuta may be made with comfort, a 


may enter Colombia 


at little cost, in four days, proceeding 
steamer as far as the port of Vilam 
and Lake Maracaibo, disemba 
ing at the Venezuelan city of the sa 
name, 


across 


Krom that port an excellent r 
the 


Cucuta, 


road transports traveller in a fi 
to which city 

may proceed to the interior, crossing t! 
portion 


traversing at 
| 


hours from 


northern of the republic, wa 


the 


eys of Churacota and Pan 


his pleasure 


growing val 
plona, where are situated the cities of 1 

same name; the salubrious district of Bu 
caramanga, which produces cotfee, cacao 
and gold, and which has some compa 
atively populous cities, where all the ad 
vantages of social civilized life may be e1 

joved; the mountains of San Giland Soco: 
where are thriving agricultural and 
manufacturing towns; the vallevs of Mo 
niquira and Chiquinguira, the former rich 
in and the latter in com 
mercial and agricultural interests and in 
eattle; and lastly, the plains of Ubate 
In the 
latter cities are the celebrated salt mines 
which 


ro, 


copper mines 


Nemocon,. and Cipaquira. two 
bring in a million dollars annu 
ally to the state. 
cuta to Bogota is thickly settled with im 
portant towns; 


The country from Cu 


trade is very active: pro 
principally wheat and 
bread, pork and beef, potatoes, yuea, and 
many 


Visions, 
are abundant 
The favorite beverage in the hot valleys 
is asour-sweet liquor made from molasses 


excellent grains, 
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xed with water, which refreshes, with- 
being injurious to health. On the 
e-lands the lower classes literally de- 
de themste Ives to the level of the brute 
the use of a distasteful beverage called 
and the 
from the sugar- 


eha, made from Indian-corn 
isses first extracted 
e, This beverage not only produces, 
ts long-continued or excessive use, a 
tupefaction of the faculties, but also gives 
se in time to the disease known in Italy 
pelambria. The journey last men- 
med may be made in ten or twelve days, 


. cost of $120, including the carriage of 
sit one hundred and eighty pounds of 


Lastly, the traveller may embark cn 
of the steamers of the Atlas line, of 
ch three leave New York every month, 

d which will take him in ten or twelve 

lays,stopping at Jamaica and Port Limon, 
either to Carthagena, situated on the mag- 
cent bay of the same name, to the new 
port of Puerto Belillo, from which place 
ere is a railroad to Barranquilla, or to 
ancient city of Santa Martha, which 
isan excellent and well-sheltered harbor 
[hese seaports, among which all the traf- 

- of the interior is distributed, are con- 

ected directly with the river Magdalena, 

e principal channel of this trade, as well 

sof that of the whole remaining country. 
Carthagena, until the beginning of the 
wesent century, was the real maritime, 

‘ilitary, and mereantile capital of the 

Spanish possessions bordering on the Car- 
‘bean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, but its 
fortifications, built at the enormous cost 
$58,000,600, are to-day little more than 
cmonument of its former greatness, while 


is commercial importance has also de-. 


creased, 

Barranquilla, situated a little above the 
mouth of the river, is a new eity of 25,000 
inhabitants, containing and 
spacious dwelling-houses and some fine 


handsome 


publie buildings, among them a magnifi- 
cent market of brick and stone, recently 
built at a cost of more than $100,000. — It 
possesses and schools, a well- 
hospital, a 
water-works, and numerous 
both publie and private. The dock-yards 
and stores of the various navigation com- 


colleges 
managed 


public 


cemetery, 


carriages, 


panies, national and foreign, are also sit- 
uated there, as well as the agencies of 
the five transatlantie steam-boat lines, the 
vessels of which sail from the neighbor- 
ing port. 
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The climate of Barranquilla is very 
salubrious, and heat, which 
to 95° Fahr., is moderated, espe 
cially during the months from December 


its ranges 


from SO 
to March, by strong sea-breezes. From 
Santa Martha, the third town in import 
ance in the distriet, the traveller proceeds 
by rail to the new eity of La Cienaga, 
near the river, which temperate 
and salubrious elimate, and where exten- 


has a 


sive plantations of suwar-eane, cotfee, ca 
cao, and other fruit-bearing trees are being 
formed 

The river Magdalena, which may be 
regarded as in many respects the Missis 
sippi of Colombia,is the principal channel] 
of communication for the towns situated 
on its banks, in the valleys and mountain 
ridges along its The river is 
navigable for a distance of two hundred 
leagues, counting from Neira and Purifi 
cacion, at its upper course, to the ports 
near its mouth, at the sea. Between the 
towns of Tolima and Cundinamarea navi- 
gation is interrupted by the rapids of Hon- 
da, but a railroad recently constructed 
between these two points 
this hinderance to communication. 


course. 


has obviated 
The 
supply of water in the river is abundant 
during the rainy season, which in that 
region lasts for six months, commencing 
at the middle of April, but it decreases 
considerably during the dry season, when 
navigation becomes difficult, especially 
from Puerto Nacional up the 
Twenty-five steamers, all built in the 
dock-yards of Wilmington, Delaware, 
carry on the traffie of the river, two in 
its upper and the in its lower 
course. They are capable each of carry- 
ing 1500 quintals of merchandise and 
forty cabin passengers. 


river. 


others 


The voyage up 
the river, which was formerly made in 
champans propelled by oars and palan- 
cas, and required from thirty to forty 
days, is now made in eight days from 
Carthagena, seven from Barranquilla, 
and eight from La Cienaga. The trip 
down the river from Honda may be made 
in as short a time as five days. 

The amount of merchandise transport- 
ed by this route annually may be esti- 
mated at 250,000 quintals, and the num- 
ber of passengers at 6000, Freight, w hich 
thirty years ago was $4 per quintal for 
the trip up the river and 83 for the trip 
down, is to-day reduced one-half, and is 
at times even lower. 

The traveller may make the trip up or 
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down the Magdalena at a total cost of $50, 
including his bagvage 

\n indispensable condition of the rapid 
progress of the towns along the river 
bank ind one fully recognized by their 
Inhabitants, is the conversion of the bad 
mule roads, DV means of which they ear 
rv on their foreign and domestic trade, 
into railroads, but up to the present date 
the etforts made in that direction have 
met with but little suecess. The inhabi- 
tants of Santander, Boyaca, and Cundina- 
marca hold communication with each 
other, the first by means of two bad 
mule roads—a long and difficult journey 

and of the river Lebrija, which is be 
ginning to be navigated by steam-boats, 
and the last two by means of a tolerably 
good mule road, which begins at Pesque 
rias and goes to Bogota —a three days’ jour 
ney—and by the railroad now in process 
of construction, styled the railroad of Gi- 
rardot, of which we have already made 
mention Kor the towns of Tolima sit 
uated west of the river communication 
is less difficult, as they lie nearer its 
banks, and are separated from it by land 
in the main level and unbroken. In the 
department of Antiog Wa a railroad is be- 
ing built between the Magdalena and Me- 
dellin, the capital of the department, of 
which forty-five miles, traversing the 
most unhealthy and difficult part of the 
route, are already constructed. When 
this road is completed the important city 
of Medellin will be within ten hours’ dis 
tance of the Magdalena, and within five 
of the sea The eastern table-land, on 
Ww i the city of Bogota is situated, em 
braces within its limits what was once the 
ancient Zipa empire. The population in 
that region is very dense, and the value 
of the land, which produces wheat barley, 
maize, potatoes, and fodder for eattle very 


grea The whe it, however, is of mediocre 


quality, and poor in gluten, probably be 
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p' WINSLOW'S maiden aunt 

was a well desct nded, proud crea 
ture, who could not be indifferent to any 
reflection on the family name; and be 
cause her youngest brother, Miles, the fa 
ther of the unfortunate Polly, had taken 
to depraved courses, all her sisterly atfec 


cause it requires the change of season 
the complete development of its nutrit 
properties. The city of Bogota, the ex 
of the republic, has a population of | 
inhabitants. It possesses handsome 
ings, numerous parks of recent cren 
a university, an astronomical obsery 
poorly endowed, notwithstanding its 
mirable position, and enjoys the ady 
tages of a healthy and delightful e] 
advantages, however, 
to some extent by the inconceivable | 
and neglect of the laws of hy iene, of 
lower classes of its inhabitants. A ha 
some theatre is being constructed 
the savanna will within a short tim 
crossed by a railroad connecting 
that of Girardot. 

The higher classes of Bogota ar 
general well educated, but their edu 
tion is of a theoretical rather than a pr 
tical kind, unfortunately conducing ma 
ly to render them apt at controvers 
more especially on questions connect: 
with polities, religion, and literature. 

Sources of profitable occupation a 
seanty, and, excepting trade, in’ whi 
even the female portion of the populatio 
engage, and the cultivation of the co 
and temperate lands in the vicinity of t! 
city, the remainder of the educated class: 
depend chietly for a support on teachir 
and on political employments, the comp: 
tition for which imbitters party strife 
an extraordinary degree, 

We conclude by recalling to mind t 
fact that there exists a treatv—that of 184 
between Colombia and the United Stat 
by which the former guarantees to Ame: 
icans resident in or travelling through 


. that republic the enjoyment of the most 


ample rights. The United States, on the 
other hand, guarantees to Colombia he 

sovereignty over the coveted territory o! 
the Isthmus of Panama, and interoceani 

free transit by that route. 
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tion turned into lasting sisterly hostility 
to him. The aunt, Esther, was one who 
never could make allowances and neve 

forget. And even after Miles’s untimely 
death, which made Polly a whole orphan 
she never tired of spreading abroad in 


the child’s hearing, by hint, innuendo 


proclamation, the viciousness and 
‘ness of her father’s life. So that 
» had felt herself from her earliest 


mbrance to be under a. shadow, an 
ist: through her father’s misbehav 
is horse those 
vo the faults that made his Puritanical 


» Esther lis censor and detractor 


racing and gambling 


» forever linked to all the blackness 
If she had been a 
tle and simple child, she might have 


mea 


world. 


and resented this opprobrium as 
crew into her first teens; but Polly's 
was to accept; she took no great ac 
nt of herself at any time. 

Her aunt Esther emphasized this sense 
rather to tolerate than love 
little girl. Esther might have been 
vht to be punishing her for her fa 
She kept her much at 


seeming 


misdeeds. 


e. gave her lessons herself though, 


eed. when Polly was young, it would 
heen a long walk to the village 
ol in Williamshead and kept her 


ne and washing dishes and the like. 


There was little of children’s society 
his small neighborhood where Miss 
\ slow lived a spot under the high 


ists. ealled ‘* The Point,” that ran out 
» Long Island Sound, Old Captain 
: ley’s house was the 


Across narrow 


but his two children had heen buried 


ago. Abner Morton’s house and 
ny were behind the Winslows’, and 
\iss Esther Winslow was not at all sue 


small Jede di Morton 


nd Polly apart as soon as they were able 


essful in keeping 


awl through the mossy picket fence. 
little 
1 her sense of inferiority, 


So Polly ran and sang, ® merry 
eature for al 


danced and sewed and darned and 


seoured all by herself in the old fashioned 


house and the tiger-lilied yard with the 


Sound to see, and with Jedediah for her 
only human playmate. 

Jededi was 
ind always followed her lead. He searce 


1 little younger than she, 


vy ever proposed anything himself; and 


hen he did, if Polly proposed anything 


else, hisown proposition Was immediately 


tten So she never thought of him 


Even when he was eight 


years old he was still 


ier beau. 
dependent on her 
The n he went to school and played with 
But that difference; 
vhen he came back to Polly he was as 
her follower ever, Jedediah 
vas a blue-eyed, good natured little fel- 
low. He came so into another world 


OVS made no 


much as 
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when he came back to her that he never 
brought anvthing from the o itside world 
into it for Polly, and even when the 
were sixteen vears old she was stil uw ce 


that early impression that she was unfit 


for people in general to have anything to 


do with 
Miss Winslow had no idea what a 
singular, vulnerable creature she had 


reared in her narrow domestic enclosure 


how sensitive to impressions she was by 


nature: how humble, self-despising shi 
was: how well she understood that there 
was to be nothing nice for her in the 
world. She was atfeetionate and devoted 


to her aunt, for all she told her how black 


she was: but she kept all her musings to 


herself, and down there on that secluded 
green point she lived very much by her 
self. 

Nor did Miss Esther perceive how beau 
tiful 


roof, with her gossamer flying 


a chit was growling up under her 
hair that 
the 
sunlight, her deep brown eves, and the 


had half a dozen different hues for 
rather soft dignity of the nose that hung 
over her lips; nor did innocent Polly her 
self have ever a glimmer of a thought of 
these rood looks. 


One day in summer Polly was hem 


ming handkerehiefs in the wood-shed 
She sat there because the floor, hail of 
stone and half of earth, was cool: and in 
summer they cooked in the wood-shed, 
but the fire was out now. AS Polly sal 
there she heard the lateh of the gate 
eliek, and presently there stood before 
the wood-shed door, in a doubting atti 
tude, a young man whose like she had 
never seen. before. He was tall, with 


black hair and a slender black mustache ; 
in age, twenty three or four old enough 
he had 
brown as the sun 
vhite 


to seem to Polly as if quite at 
tained to manhood; as 
ean make white men, and elad 1 


flannel trousers and a wonderful striped 
on his head 


He earried 


jacket of crimson and white; 
was a white yachting cap 
under each arm a small cask, evident 


empty. Dropping one of them as he sur 
ly ensconced in the wood shed, 


veved Pol 


he dotfed his cap. and asked if he might 
draw some water from the well 


Poll 


Yes, sir.” murmured y, put to 
blush by the apparition 
He made a hesitating movement, as if 


he did not know where the well was, and 


Polly, restored to self-] SSCSSION by the 


practical need, sprang from her seat, and 


darting out of the door, said, ** I will 
show you,” 

She led the way round behind the house, 
where the well curb was in view, and 
pointed him to it, while her breast swell- 
ed with her little excitement. He thank 
ed her. and went on and began to draw 
the water, while Polly retired to the shed 
As she went in she looked down to the 
beach. and saw there a black row-boat 
which was a stranger to her. She sat 
down to her work again, and heard the 
well wheel creak with the weight of the 
rising bueket, and heard the water splash 
down the well, and heard it gurgle into 
the cask, and heard the visitor smack his 
lips over adraught. The casks were too 
heavy now to carry two at a time, and he 
passed the door with one on his shoulder. 
She heard his step go through the gate 
and the gate slam. Then there was an 
interval of silence, and then she heard 
the noise of the eask tumbling into the 
boat Still Polly sat working on her 
handkerchief, hemming it rather irregu- 
larly. Presently the gate clicked again, 
and then a shadow fell across the door- 
way Polly did not look up 

‘This is a very pretty yard,” said the 
stranger, ** with its view of the water.” 

** Yes, sir,’ answered she, with her eves 
still on her work. 

‘And your well water is very good.” 

‘Yes, sir,” again assented Polly, while 
her needle made various Wrong punctures 
in the handkerchief. 

** Will you show me the road to town, 
please 2” asked the stranger, in a very 
gentle tone of voice. 

*Oh yes,” said Polly, rising quickly 
from her work, and darting out to the 
front of the house. ‘* There it is. Keep 
right on past our house and turn to the 
right. The village begins behind those 
trees over there.” 

She elaneced onee now at the boatman, 
but quickly turned her eves away: there 
was something about his face that was so 
inviting, unconsciously inviting; it was 
so to Polly; but evidently he was very 
respectful, 

Thanks,” said he. We are encamped 
on one of the Pin Islands, and shall prob- 
ably have to get things in the village. I 
knew that Williamshead was near by. 
Yo i can see our mast over there, just be- 
hind the farthest island to the right.” 

Polly did not look that way at all, but 
inland: and the stranger, having thus ex- 
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plained himself, returned to the wel] 
the other eask. Polly followed and s] 
inside the wood - shed, and from 
inside the kitchen. When she hear 
step go by again, she stepped into 
wood-shed and peeped around the 
jamb at the retreating figure. It 
appeared down the road, and then 
emerged from the wood-shed, and. { 
the shelter of the syringa bush, wat 
him launch his boat and pull off fo: 
Pin Islands. 

All the afternoon long the boatn 
staid in Polly’s vision, and all the « 
ing: and in the night she dreamed aly 
him, until she awoke with a start as 
suddenly disappeared down the well 
if the chain had dragged him down, 
Polly's heart was rent with pain. 
it was only a dream, she found. 

The next day she said not a word 
Jedediah about the visit; and that 
singular too, for she and Jedediah t 
each other all that happened of inter 
about the two places. 

The stranger did not go to the villa 
that day. (How did Polly know it if s 
had not been watching?) It seemed rat 
er an empty day as it closed, and Po! 
was inclined to look forward to the con 
ing day for an agreeable one. 

It proved to be one. In the afterno 
the stranger trudged by, on the road 
Williamshead. He never came any mor 
for water. Perhaps they had found son 
on one of the Pin Islands. Polly ha 
watched the boat come to the shore, an 
had then retreated to the house. She 
went into the darkened parlor, and took 
observations through the slats of the 
closed shutters. She could see only a 
streak of crossbars of crimson and white 
sut it moved steadily along and did not 
stop. When it had become lost to view 
behind the bushes, Polly looked around 
the room and drew a long breath. She 
was very much disappointed. She tried 
to settle herself down to work, but she 
eould not. Aunt Esther was out visiting 
in the village, and all that Polly could 
do was just to look out on the water and 
think. By-and-by it began to be time fo: 
the crimson and white coat and the dark 
face to return from Williamshead. So 
she went into the front yard and paid a 
visit of inspection to the tiger-lily stalks 
with their black berries, that grew in the 
corner. Polly was presently aware that 
some one was coming along the road 


* 
a 
‘ 
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became suffused with color as 
and examined the black 
The step came opposite her, and 
up. The looked 
oh the fence and saw her. 


face 
till squatted 
es 
ooked stranger 


Oh. it is you!” he said, slackening his 


Yes.” said Polly, freely, with a frank 
ope was the same inviting uninten 
ly inviting look on his face that 
there the other day. It occurred to 
at that moment that it was always 
_must be 
It inspired her with confidence now, 
oh before it had upset her self 
She arose and stood before 


always; it was part of the 


ssion. 
with her hands behind her back. A 
look crossed his face at first; 
regarded Polly's, and 
mused look passed away. 
ently but a girl yet, with her short 
and her hair braided in pigtails. But 
a shining mass of hair, and her eyes 
If he felt anything but re- 
4 for the maiden, he did not show it. 


amused 
} 

seve presently 

She was 


arge. 


seemed, somehow, oceasion for him 
He had got water there a day or 
, before: this girl had shown him the 
now she was at the fence, W ith frank 
er; it rather uncivil to pass 
vht by. He looked up at the ancient 
rle-sided house, with its last coat of 
worn off, and at the 


Tow. 


was 


tew ash nearly 


gainst 


it ereen faded shutters, fast shuta 
aft 
the front 
That is an old, old house,” he said. 


“noon sun; nay, always shut on 


side of the house. 


promptly assented with a 

dof the head. 
How old is it i 
lly 


) 


1 


he 


asked, half quiz- 


| don’t know,” responded she. 
great erandfather built it.” 
And does your father live in it now 2” 


ess MY 
e asked, in a way of keeping up the con 
versation. 

Polly caught her breath at the men 
tion of her father, and the color flamed in 
jer cheek just for an instant. But she im- 
mediately compressed her lips and shook 
her head. The little shock was past. 

And who lives over there 
turning and looking behind him 

Polly advanced tothe 
ing the bottom rail, hung en by her hands 
to the picket tops. ‘Captain 
lives there,’ not at the 
louse, but at the crimson stripes. 


he asked, 
fence, and mount- 


Grigley 
> said she, looking, 


asked, re 
of Abner 
Winslow 


‘And who over there ?” he 
garding the half-hidden gable 
Morton's domicile behind the 
dwelling. 

Jedediah Morton,” answered she, 


noring the existence of Jedediah’s father 

The stranger was silent a moment, 227 
ing about the ne ighborhood. 
looking at that remarkable face. Sud 


Polly was 


denly a sort of seraphic smile overspread 
blushed, and 
blushing, hung 
back on the pickets as far 


her own countenance, she 
in her consciousness of 
as she could. 
She would have retreated now from what 
But 


sie 


she was going to say, if she could. 
it would 


drew on her courage 


have been. awkward, and 
Are you going to be here long ¢” she 
asked. 

while,” he answered, 

She leaped off the bottom rail—she 
would have done so no matter what an 
swer he had made 
the house. 

Polly did not stop until she was 
in the kitehen, panting, and her 
in front. 
to her breast, and her eyes roamed about 


and dashed toward 


safe 
hair 
astray Her hands were raised 
She acted as she might if a 
tiver had suddenly appeared on the prem- 
ises outside, and she knew not where to go 


the room. 


for escape. But there was no pursuit. 

Augustine Canter her 
away. in surprise at first, and then with 
pleasure, 


watched rush 
as he vaguely comprehended the 
motive of her flight, and the 
graceful run toshelter. He waited a mo 
watching where she disappeared, 
and then sauntered on down the lane. 


witne ssed 
ment, 


As soon as Polly recovered at all from 
the excitement of her rapid retreat, she bit 
her lip in vexation. How ignominious a 
termination that was to their interview! 
Polly had had some notion 
like a lady, acting at her ease and com 


of behaving 


posedly, at this meeting with the stranger. 


it was a vague involuntary leaning to use 


manners as mild and polished as his How 
chagrined she was over the upshot! 
The sky now, the sea, the air, were 


W hose was 
had always liked the 


full 
of but one face. Polly 
name of William, so 
named him William, and it Was a 


the 


she 
unl 
verse. 

ly became derelict in her duties. 

were all discharged ultimately, but she 
dawdled over them. The first love day 
had dawned upon her, and the supernal 
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brightness and breadth of it caused home 


ly handiwork 


to become almost an unre 


ality for a while. Polly had no idea that 
it was love. She named nothing. Only, 
the dark face was all she saw. She had 


lisped not a word to her aunt. 
The needs of the camp on Pin Island 
were that Augustine 


make a 


such Canter was 
obliged to pligrimage several 


times more to Williamshead. Noone else 
seemed to make these pilgrimages. 


always William. 


It was 
The next time that he 
came it happened that the tide was on the 
flood. He drew up his skiff on the shore 
and on to the Polly by- 
strolled down to the beach. 
wish tosee William to-day. There 
shrinking back from the possible 
discomfiture of meeting But 
the shore the tide had 
risen, so that his boat was bumping, under 
William had 
Polly took the painter and 
drew the boat in and up to a safe place. 
Then she sat down on the gunwale and 
thought. Her broad, yellow, flat hat 
dropped into the boat. At length, after 
musing not just how long 

she chanced to look up, and saw the crim- 


went village. 


and-by She 
did not 
was a 
another 
when she reached 


a fresh breeze, on the rocks. 


been careless. 


she knew 
son blazer moving among the green up 
above. With a bound she seampered be 
hind a pile of rocks, and stole hurriedly 
across the short meadow home. 

When William arrived on the shore 
and made for his boat, it occurred to him 
that the craft was not where he had left 
it He looked about, and saw that where 
it had been the little waves were dashing 
in spray over the bowlders; and when he 
reached the boat, he saw the broad yellow 
hat lying in it. He stood reflecting a mo- 
ment, and then seated himself on a bit of 
and continued to retlect. What 
dumb, passionate sentiment was in that 
deep brown-eved girl! 


roc k 


Her bashfulness 
on his first visit; her boldness and subse 
quent panic on his second; and now the 
watehfulness and thoughtfulness that had 
cared for the safety of his belongings. 
He drew a long sigh. But it was quite 
as likely to be only a general, charitable 
care; besides, she was only a young girl. 
He took up the telltale yellow hat. In 
spite of himself, he turned it crown down- 
ward, and thought of the multicolored 


brown head that had touched the inside; 
drew the white ribbons through 
they were crumpled as if they 
had been often tied 


and he 
his hand 


and thought of the 
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soft chin they had been knotted 
and the fingers that had tied them. 
seemed holy to him. Poor little « 
he murmured, and carrying the hat 
hand, walked up to the house. 

Polly, meanwhile, had been impr 
by her aunt into the service of li 
her tie up some lolling stalks of a eh: 
ed sweetbrier rose. She was busy a 
ing the pricks, when the gate opened 
Augustine stepped in. This was the 
time had thought of her hat 
spoke to Miss Winslow the elder, hol 
out the hat as he did so. 

think 


your 


she 


perhaps this 
“he paused, not knowing ho 
name the relationship between thi 
ladies. 

Aunt Esther had turned round sh 
ly from her work, and as she saw 
crimson and white apparition, she sin 
exclaimed, ** 


belones 


Bless me!” and gazed at 
new-comer. 
He smiled. 
he explained. 
Aunt Esther recovered herself with 
sudden rebound. ** Why, of course, Po! 
What on earth do you mi 
by leaving your things around so ? 
people might ha’ rowed off with it.” 
Polly blushed and took it. 
“Thank you,” said he, *‘ for creditir 
me with an appearance.” MM 
Winslow the elder appeared to Augusti: 
like an interesting creature, with her hox 
nose, her dark skin and eyes, with t! 
spectacles down on the end of her nos: 
an old straw hat on her head, and eo: 
ton gloves to shield her hands. Besid: 
he had an instinctive feeling that as long 
as he knew Polly he ought to know tli 
other too. 


**T found it in my boa 


it is yours. 


honest 


But there was a feeling o 
loyalty to the younger, and he did no! 
say that he had seen her before. ‘‘ Thay 
passed by here before. and have admire: 
your flowers, madam,” he said. 

‘**My name is Winslow,” returned Es 
ther—*' Miss Winslow.” 

‘And mine is Canter,” he rejoined. 

‘*Canter—Canter; that is an odd name 
now, ain't it?’ she said. ‘‘I’ve heard oi 
Trot, and of Gallup, but I never heard o! 
Canter. Well, the flowers do middling 
well ”’—surveying the front door-yard 
bless ye, any flowers ‘ll do well it 
yell only encourage ’em; they ain't so 
backward if ye show ye have a likin’ for 
‘em. Ive known people that ‘d blossom 
right out if a body was kind to ‘em; and 


| 

: 

‘ 

: 
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carried 
her comparison 
vn't use to be kind to—just as 
mmpy but flowers ain't 
ey always pay back what ye give, Mr. 
and Aunt Esther jerked 
id down and then up in emphasis. 
“True enough, Miss Winslow,” replied 
e visitor. “Is this 
isked. 


‘Yes, sir; she is my niece. 


ther people” 


sophy 


away into 


“that ‘t 


by 
ho 
as ever, 


50: 


al ter;” 


her 


your niece?” he 
And you, 
| suppose —you're off on some boatin’ 
Troe, 

“Yes,” he laughed; 
the islands.” 


‘we are on one of 


‘Well, young man—Mr. Canter 


out you don’t get upset. 


look 
I don’t know 
vat them clothes mean that you wear, 
but these holiday people many a time 
come to grief on the water. Look out for 
squalls, and don’t be brash. Polly, hand 
me the other end of that twine. Thank 
ye for bringin’ back my niece's hat. Good- 
day, sir,” and Esther and Polly resumed 
the tying up of the lolling sweetbrier. 
‘La!’ remarked the elder under her 
breath, as if in soliloquy, ‘if that ain’t 
the strangest coat I ever see! 
many Two 


Coat 0 
colors! that’s 
nough 

Polly dared now least of all to tell 
her aunt what was in her breast. This 
far-off sort of passion for Mr. Augustine 
Canter engulfed her. Yet she knew no- 
thing about passion by that name. She 
could understand people's liking each 
other very much. And when they did, 
they were married. As far as liking went, 
she thought it would be proper if she 
were married to William; and she liked 
him so much, she thought so very much 
of him that they ought to be married; 
but, oh! (it was the first great blow in- 
flicted by her improper paternal parent) 
she was not—she was not fit to marry 
Augustine! She, who was different from 
everybody else; who was only a blemish- 
ed child. Oh, it was one thing to have 
run about years before in a state of soli- 
tary contamination; but now - 
not fit for Augustine! 

Polly’s conviction of her inferiority 
was so strong, the fact had been so un- 
questioned all her life, that not a moment 
of doubt came to her even now to lead her 
into questioning. Aunt Esther's seclu- 
sion of her had been too strict, too long 
continued, to leave one ill-woven spot in 
the textile that had been wrought and 
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colors, and 


she was 
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stretched between her and the sky. 
then ? 


W hat 
In the very moment that Polly 
saw, with a cutting pain, the obstacle 
before that moment, with a gi 
ant-like determination beyond her years, 
she inwardly made her renunciation. — It 
came with a little clinching of the fist and 
a momentary setting of the teeth. 


her, in 


It was 
not so much a saeritice to Augustine as it 
was a sacrifice of herself for propriety’s 
sake. It not much 
him as it was devotion 
honesty. 


was so devotion to 
to her sense of 
a faet. She was to 
abide by it, as she had always abode by 
facts. 


Here Was 


Polly's determination was unwavering: 
she did not flinch. Yet there were min 
utes when she eried in gusts of grief. 
There were unuttered implorings of high- 
er powers to remove this painful act from 
her. But of course there came no relief 
while her own feelings and notions. re- 
mained unchanged. Ah! it was quite in- 
convenient to be something more than 
one of the hens or the house eat. 

So this child, pure and resolute, and 
altogether simple, being the product of 
Aunt to 
room at last, and adorned herself—the 
first adornment in years and years—with 
a clean corn-colored ribbon that had long 
ago done duty on her doll, never on her- 
self. She tied it round her neck. It was 
pretty against her black dress; she was al- 
most startled at 
tume. 


Esther's door- yard, went her 


its addition to her cos- 
But who should not adorn one’s 
self for a sacrifice—for so great a sacri- 
fice? With her maidenly charms thus 
slightly enhanced, she took her work- 
basket and went down to the rocks, seated 
herself, and went calmly at her work. 
She had seen her lord go by to the vil 
lage; he must soon return. 

He came round in a circuitous way to 


the beach, so that he had not seen her, 


and he stood on the sand looking off upon 
the water. 
rock in front of her acting as a battle- 


Polly sat above him, with a 


ment. Presently, when she heard no 
sound, she cautiously drew forward and 
peered over the edge. He was standing 
there with his hands in his pockets. A 
chip crumbled off the 
and dropped down. He started. She 
could hear him. And at last, when she 
returned to peer over the wall again, he 
had retreated toward the water, his face 
inland to see who had been over him. 
‘Oh, it is you!” he called, laughing. 


edge of the rock 


T 
' 
\ 
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She made no response, but gathered up 
work 


| 


and sat on 


hey and came down to the beach, 
a bowlder, and went to sewing. 
William joing d her, 
the 


mviling 


She looked up once, 
inviting face 


“and 


seemed unusually 
But she became sternly practi 
cal. There was a slight rip in the white 


and erimson sleeve. ‘Let me mend it 


she said 


inquired he, 


for you 
hat 7?” 
“Your answered, 
pointing to the rip, and looking at that 
and not at his face. *‘* Please take it off.” 
He took off the jacket and handed it to 
her: he her at the 
samme time if he had had his owh way. 
He sat dow noon the rocks and watched 
her fingers. Youare very kind to mend 
said he at length. 
Polly only gave a twitch of her head, 
which was half nervousness and half an 
intended 


coat there,” she 


would have hugged 


that for me,” 


assertion. It 
was almost heart-breaking to have him 
speak so kindly and gently to her when 


negation of his 


shi 


knew what must come. 
Well, it did come. She sat compressing 


her lips for some minutes, and did more 
work in her repairing than she need to 
have done; but then, at length, having 
fully mastered herself, she said, ** Wil 
liam, 

‘My isn’t William,” he 
rupted, in a tone of surprise. 

Polly became purple. But she did not 
stay in the execution of her purpose. 
Canter, sir.” she continued, 1—I 
am not like other people.” 


name inter 


She paused a moment, and he mur- 
mured, ** Not” 

‘Lam not respectable.” Then she look- 
ed up at lim seriously. 

“Why not?” he 
wide open. 

Why did he look at her so intently ? 
She 


asked, with his eyes 


bent over her work more industrious 
lv thanever. ‘‘lam not,” she said. ‘*‘My 
father —’ but she checked herself; there 
was a vein of disloyalty there. ‘* lam 
she spoke it passionately: *‘ nobody must 
care for me.” 


They were choking words; but, aside 
from her heaving breast, there was no 


sign of the inward distress; she only 
looked him in the eye, in her steady de- 
termination to convey to him the fact of 
But her needle and 
thle jacket and all had tumbled down upon 
thi 


her unworthiness. 


rocks 


Augustine was silent, his eyes on the 
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rocks at his feet. 
am sorry,” he said. 


At last he spoke. 


Ho! ho! this tone of sympathy 
too much for Polly. A sob leaped in 
her throat and made itself audible B 
at the same moment she was aghast 
the wrong turn things were taking 
Was a critical There was 


And then Po 


moment. 
great physical struggle. 
said, in 


an unnatural tone of self-eo: 
mand: ‘*I do not mean that. Tam. 
sorry —I mean, I am sor—I am not sor 


It makes no difference what I think, b 
nobody must think of marrying me!” 
The words frightened her. She did n 
stop to think now, as she had not stop)» 
to think before, that Augustine miglit 
never ask her, she was so intent on bein 
honest. But there was now, at the soun: 
of the words, a vague sense of the unfit 
ness of uttering them, and she jumped 
up, as if to flee, her breast palpitating an 
her frightened eyes on her companion. 
In spite of himself Augustine Canter 


smiled, but not heartlessly. He could 
not have done a fitter thing. It threw 
Polly into an argumentative mood. She 
thought he was smiling at her idea. No 


body must,” she insisted. 

He stood with his eyes down, consider 
ing, quite at a loss what todo. He could 
think of nothing honest to say that would 
not hurt her. There must be a tacit ac 
ceptance of her words His foot Was oli 
He had gone to the boat 

He turned now, and just 
said, ** Thank you, for mending my jack 
et, Polly; vou are very good.”* He pushed 
off, and took the oars. He would have 
called a‘‘ good-by ” to her if she had look 
ed at him. But she had taken her seat 
on the rocks again, facing the sea, in 


the gunwale. 
rather hastily. 


deed, but with her face bent over her 
work, 

She thought: ‘‘He shall not see my 
tears. He shall see me sit here as he 


rows away 
pened 

Brave Polly sat there and sewed until 
Augustine had disappeared behind the 
first Pin Island. Then she went home, 
borne up by a consciousness that she had 
behaved herself steadfastly. 


Pe Or consciousness ! 


just as if nothing had hap 
sewing.” 


It bore the strain 
for twenty-four hours,creaking and threat 
ening to break at times, but still carrying 


Polly across that day. The next day was 


Sunday, and that was unfortunate, for 
Polly was always more impressible on 


| 

a 


Sundays than on other days. She went 

ehurch with her aunt. But 
ening. toward the late sundown, sitting 
+ her bedroom window and regarding the 
mson and golden calm far and 
but for the stretch or two of fine 
where a zephyr strayed and made 


in the 


sea, 
de, 
blue—even while she viewed the sea 
nd the glory of the west, Polly saw the 
ypmast of a sloop come slipping out over 
Pin Islands. It slipped past them al 
ogether, and the trim vessel moved on 
across one of the patches of blue, then, 
oming to the sea of gold, it lagged and 
until it 

-e the surface of molten gold. 
Yes! Polly's fate drifting away, leav- 
her to desolation, had halted in the 


became motionless too, 


‘idst of glorious, beaming surroundings. 
The waiting vacht seemed like an invita 

mn hung out as if by some unseen arm 
from the sky. An invitation? Nay, it 
coemed as if it was waiting to take her on 
nto such brillianey as its prow pointed 
toin the west. If it had sailed straight 
how different!—and how bad! Now 

had stopped. Polly ran down to the 
beach. 

She stood on the rocks, her heart flutter- 
ne. her bosom filled with but one wish. 
Oh. if it would only come true! Her 
eyes were bright and excited. But it 

ew dusk, and still her wish did not 
Still she staid by the water. 

Ah. it did come true, after all! There 
was the plash of oars. 

When Augustine stepped ashore to say 
who knows what kind word of farewell 
to the odd little maid, she threw her arms 
around his neck from her greater height 
upon the rock, and burrowed with her 
nose in his neck. And words came with 
it. ** Never mind; I will go—with you!” 

The child knew not what she was say- 
She was as pure and simple then as 
she ever had been. 

Augustine clasped the girl, she was 
clinging to him so. She had laid her 
face in his neck. He held her. And 
finally he took her altogether in his arms 
and carried her to the rocks, and sat down 
beside her and held her hand. Imme- 
diately she let her head fall on his shoul- 
der, and all her ideas swam in confusion. 

It was hard work for Augustine Canter. 
Finally he said, ** Polly!” She did not 
move nor open her eyes, but made a 
slight, dreamy moan of assent. *‘ Polly!” 
he repeated. 


On, 


come true. 


ing. 
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she murmured, and only 


te Yes. ves,” 
pressed her head closer on his shoulder, 

‘Polly, you must not sit here.” 

She roused up and said, with her frank 
smile, ** lam ready.” 

But you cannot go with me,” he said. 

She only smiled at him. 

Polly,” he said, sternly, ‘*you must 
do what I tell you.” 

She hung her head. 

**Come,” he said, with a sudden gust of 
pity, and he drew her to his side, ** tell 
me about it.” 

“Don't you she said, quickly, 
looking up into his face. 


see?” 
‘lam not good 
enough to marry—oh, almost any one, | 
I never shall be.” 

*“Who told you you were not good 
enough ?” he asked. 

‘Aunty, always.” 

“Why 2” 

‘Papa,” she whispered. 

** Polly,” he said, holding her off at 
arm's-length by her shoulders—** Polly, 
you are good enough.” Then he paused. 
‘Look up at the sky. Do you see those 
stars? Who made them? Who made 
you? Haven't you a Father up there 
that is yours ?” 

My father isn't there.” 

‘Yes: but the great Father.” 

A tear came into Polly’s eye. 

‘* Respect yourself,” he continued. “You 
are a woman; keep your womanhood. 
Shall you not keep it?’ He shook her a 
little in his earnestness. 

Polly not even 
Just then the softened tone of the church 
bell beyond the trees fell on the air. 

‘** Hear that, Polly,” he said, softly. 

Polly’s earliest religious thoughts were 
associated with the sound of that chureh 
bell, her first Sunday evening musings as 
achild. A little shiver ran through her 
frame. She bent her head forward on 
his breast and the tears fell. Her head 
rested there until she was quieted. 

‘I know,” she murmured at length; 

‘T understand what you mean.” Then 
came two or three sobs. ‘‘I never un- 
derstood it before. I must think well of 
myself; I know.” 

Her voice was more like a woman's 
than a child’s voice as she spoke. 

‘‘Good-by,” said Augustine, taking her 
hand. 

‘*Good-by,” she answered. 

‘‘Not that way,” he said; ‘‘ more cheer- 
fully than that.” 


guess. 


was silent, sobbing. 


| 
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But there was no response. 


Their hands fell apart, and he walked 


i iv She heard the grating of the keel 
ana the splashing of the oars, but Lhey 
ere init minds, as if heard in a dream. 
Three vearsafterward Augustine Canter 
came again. He was an artist, and board 


ed at Captain Grigley’s, and made sketch 


es thre 


mean time Polly had come to 
She had had a blind faith that 


he would come again. 


nineteen 
She had not spoken 
it, not even whispered it, to herself; but 
she had tried to fit herself for him, by read 
ing and studying and being womanly. 


THE TALKING 


BY 


THOM 


lived any length of 
and given attention 


has 
time in China, 


to the manners and customs of the pirates 


that infest the navigable waters along the 


coast, has a wholesome dread of falling 


into their hands. To be taken by Chinese 
pirates is nearly always equivalent to a 
death-warrant, and not infrequently to 
The Chinese free boot- 
ers hate the European as cordially as they 


death by torture 


are despised by him, and when he falls in 
their power they are not slow to make 
In the early part 
of the present century there were more 


their feelings manifest. 


than five hundred piratieal junks on the 
coast of Kwang-Tung alone; not only did 
they the but 
they their operations to the 
land, and plundered towns and villages 


capture vessels on water, 


extended 
in great number. <As long as the coolie 
trade flourished, the pirates were encour- 
aged to continue their enterprises, since 
they found a market at Macao for many 
of the prisoners taken in their incursions 
The 


suppression of the coolie traflic destroyed 


on shore, or among the junks afloat. 


one of the sources of piratical revenue, 
and since the purchase or construction of 
steam gun-boats by the Chinese govern 
ment a disadyan- 
tuve, owing to the ease with which they can 
be pursued and overtaken. But though 
greatly reduced in numbers, the piratical 
junks are yet sufficiently numerous to ren- 
der the navigation of the bays and chan 


the marauders are at 


nels on the coast of Kwang-Tung and ad- 
jacent provinces far from safe. 


One of the tales that was told me in 
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And when he did come, and came ov 
Miss Esther Winslow's to see her. s 
ceived him graciously and kindly 
mnembrance of how he had acted to 
Jedediah Morton had already flown 
his old-time playmate, in devotion to 
other village girl with whom he had 
plaved so much. So Augustine Cx 
treated her in a courtly fashion, and Jo 
her over again as a woman, knowing 
heart as a girl; and Polly, having 
her mind and heart for him pur 
clean, yielded when he asked her, 
came to his arms, and 
husband. 


he became 


KNOX 


here 


China I will repeat; for conv: 
ience of narration I will give it in the fi) 
person singular, and singular enough it 
to the American who has never seen Asi 

Familiarity with the manners and cus 
toms of Chinese sailors during a residence: 
of several vears in the southern province: 
had naturally made me reluctant to trav: 
on native vessels, however peaceful migh| 
be the appearance of things in genera 
Judge, then, of my feelings when the chi 
of our house at Swatow called me int 
the private office one afternoon, and saik 
he wished me to leave in an 
Hong-Kong. 

** Certainly,” replied; ** lean be read) 
in half that time. But how am I to go 
There is no steamer for a week at least 

Quite right,” he answered; se. 


hour 


ry there is none, as the business demands 
immediate attention. I wish there wa: 
a steamer ready to carry you down tli 
coast, and the whole work could be fin 
ished in a day or two.” 

After a slight pause he added: ‘‘I sent 
our compradore to find a junk, and mak 
arrangements for your passage. He can 
back a few minutes ago, and said he had 
settled it with the lowdah. (captain) of a 
junk that was just getting up anchor for 
Hong-Kong. It will take them an how 
at least to hoist the anchor, and so you 
have that time to get on board with you 
servant and baggage.” 

Then he gave me my instructions rela 
tive to the business I was to look after: as 
they have no bearing upon my adventure 
with the pirates, I shall not say what they 
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It is about a hundred and fifty 


re. 


is from Swatow to Hong-Kong, and 


he southeast monsoon blowing 
n the coast—it was then the middle of 
the junk could run steadily be- 
the wind, and ought to make Hong 
nig by the second morning after her de- 
ture. If all went well, she would be 
ough the Ly-ee-moon pass by daylight, 
{at anchor in the harbor an hour later. 
nine o'clock I should be at breakfast 

1 some old friends on Queen’s Road, 

thin stone’s-throw of the Clock Tower, 

id at ten o'clock would present myself 

the office Jardine, Matheson, and 
Company, for the transaction of the busi- 

ss which carried me away from Swatow. 

[ sent for John, my servant. John was 
not his Christian name; in fact he was a 
‘heathen Chinee,” and there was nothing 
Christian about him,in name or anything 
[always made ita rule to name my 

‘vant ‘* John,” without the least regard 

» the outlandish appellation he bore on 
entering my service. It saved an effort 
of the memory, and efforts of that sort are 
h something in China, where you 
have half a world between you and your 

itive land. 

‘John,” I said, ‘‘my go Hong-Kong 

le, fai-tee’—I am going to Hong-Kong 
immediately. 

‘Can do,” he responded. ‘‘ My makee 
illo plopa.” ‘*Can do” is a general re- 
ply, meaning ‘* Yes,” or *‘ All right,” and 

rest of the answer was to the effect 
that he would attend to the preparations 
for departure. 

It seems he had already been informed 
of the intended journey by the compra- 
dore, and had my baggage almost ready 
I summoned him. Your Chinese 
or Japanese servant is one of the most 
systematic beings in the world. When 
you have once shown him what you wish 
to carry on a journey, he never forgets, 
and on the next oceasion he will put up 
precisely the same articles, unless you in- 
struct him to the contrary. He carries 
his system to absurdity sometimes, and 
consequently must be watched. If you 
make a trip of a couple of days this week, 
and tell him what you want, he will put 
everything in place according to instrue- 
tions. Next week you may be starting 
for London or New York, and when you 
inform him of your intention he will pro- 
vide exactly the same things that he did 
for the absence of forty-eight hours. To 


Was 


oper 


of 


yort 


the 


when 
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him London and Ning-Po, New York and 
Foo-Chow, are ‘allee samee,” and the only 
thought in his mind is that vou are gong 
on 


a journey, and want a proper supply 


of under and outer clothing for the daily 
adornment of your person. 

A sampan, or native row-boat, carried 
us to the junk, which was slowly dropping 
down with the tide, and getting her mat 
sails into position for catching the wind. 
She forged through the water like a chip 
in a basin of molasses, and her blutf bows 
were in marked contrast to the sharp prow 
of an American tea ship that was moored 
in the harbor, and busily oceupied with 
the reception of a cargo destined for con 
sumption on the tables of Yankee-land 
We came up to the junk directly under 
her bows, and I thought her great staring 
eve winked at me as though it knew | 
in. <As the 
lowdah saw us coming, he ordered a lad- 


was «a stranger to be taken 


der thrown over the side, and we scram 
bled on board. My baggage (which in 
cluded two boxes of silver I was to deliver 
in Hong-Kong) was passed up from the 
sampan and carefully watched by John 
till it was safe in the roomy eabin reserved 
for me at the stern of the junk. The com 
pradore had accompanied us, and as soon 
as L was safe on board he east off the line 
that held the sampan to the side of the 
junk, and with a wave of his hand in 
the direction of Hong-Kong, ejaculated, 
**Good wind! good water!’—the pidjin 


English equivalent of ‘‘ Bon voyage !” or 
‘*Good-luck to you!” 
I said the captain ordered a ladder 


thrown to me, 
ly necessary, 
amidships were only a few feet above the 


a politeness that was hard 
as the sides of the junk 


water, and there were several ropes trail- 
ing over the side in the confusion conse- 
quent upon departure from port. As soon 
as I reached the deck I looked around to 
see if there were any more captains than 
the one I have mentioned. I found that 
the junk had two other commanders, or 
at all events two men whose rights were 
nearly equal to those of the lowdah. It 
happened in this way: 

A Chinese ship is divided into compart 
ments, and it seems that the plan of build- 
ing ships in the manner greatly vaunted 
by modern navigators was invented in 
China centuries Marco Polo de- 
scribes the compartment ships of the in- 
habitants of Cathay as he found them 
(about A.D. 1250), but it was not until 


ago. 
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ly the middle of the present century 
the idea was adopted by European 
Shipwrights 

The compartments in a Chinese junk 
When she is on a peaceful voyage are let 
out to individuals in the same way that 
the rooms on a passenger ship are re- 
served for those who have hired them. 
But there is this ditference in the condi 
tion of things, that while the passenger on 
the European steam-ship has nothing to 
do with the management of the craft, the 
merchant who has hired a compartinent 
on a Chinese junk has a voice in her nav- 
igation. The junk on which I had em 
barked was built in six compartments; 
two of these had been let out to one man 
and two to another, while the remainder 
were “full of emptiness,” as a Hibernian 
might say. The consequence was that 
there were two taipans (bosses) in addi 
tion to the lowdah, or regular captain, and 
my servant soon found out that the tai 
pans and lowdah were old acquaintances 
and friends, and there was a strong suspi- 
cion that the taipans were part owners. 
But they seemed to leave the management 
of the craft to the lowdah, as they stood 
idly about, and made no interference with 
his orders. 

The open harbor of Swatow favored our 
departure, and in less than two hours af- 
ter leaving our anchorage we were feeling 
the influence of the monsoon, though it 
was a good deal broken by the islands of 
Namoa and Tong-Yung. Our course was 
for Breaker Point, a notable headland on 
this part of the coast, and known to the 
Chinese as Tong-Lae; turning this head- 
land in safety, we should have nearly a 
straight road to Hong-Kong, as the gen- 
eral trend of the coast is to the south west, 
and almost in the track of the monsoon, 
which blows down the coast from Sep- 
tember till Mareh. Even a Chinese junk 
may do some very fair sailing with the 
monsoon at her heels—at least fair for a 
junk. When all the reefs were shaken 
out of our sails we dashed gallantly along 
at nearly five miles an hour. 

Left to myself and my cigar, I ‘‘ took 
stock” of things around me, and tried to 
be comfortable. was a good cook, 
as well as boy-of-all-work, and I knew he 
would attend to my dinner without spe- 
cial instructions. The deck was covered 
with bales of merchandise, boxes, tubs, 
and other odds and ends; there were roll- 
ers or windlasses for hoisting purposes; 
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and there were coils and heaps of | 


that appeared in the most inextric 


confusion. The junk carried four 
guns, resembling the sort we eall ea 
ades more than anything else; the 

riages were hewn from single blo« 


wood, and mounted on clumsy 1 
and so many things were piled abo 
guns that their use in an emergency wi 
be impossible. But as soon as we 
fairly out of the harbor, and their se 
were not needed for manipulating 
sails, the men were set to work at « 
ing up the rubbish and bringing o1 
out of the confusion. The boxes 
their kindred soon disappeared into 
holds, the ropes were coiled away 
the rubbish around the guns was remo 
Custom is the same in many things 
world over, and as I looked at the pro 
of clearing up on board this Chinese ju) 
I was forcibly reminded of similar } 
formances on ships in European or Ani 
ican waters. 

The people of the junk attended 
their own affairs, and I looked after mii 
John held conference with the mari: 
cook, and in due time the result of thi 
joint labors appeared in my room at t! 
stern. For the emergencies of sudd: 
journeys we always kept a box filled wit 
canned meats and vegetables, a plu 


pudding or two, various spices, pepper 

and sauces, and a service of table-warm 

another case contained wines and stron: 

er beverages; and if the journey was al 
all likely to be prolonged and provisions 
scarce, the boxes were doubled or multi 
plied. The provision and wine chests had 
not been forgotten. With the boiled rice 
supplied by the junk’s cook, added to thi 
contents of a tin can of American origin 
I had a eapital curry of chicken, which 
made the basis of my dinner. — Blessings 
on the inventor of canned provisions 
They have softened the asperities of trave 
in outlandish countries more than any o! 
you stay-at-homers can imagine. 

Dinner was served in my cabin—a room 
about ten feet square, directly under tli 
position occupied by the man who steered 
the junk; it was entered by a door from 
the deck, and at the rear there was a 
good-sized window which looked upon the 
water. The window was unusually wide 
for China, but destitute of glass, its place 
being supplied by a roll of matting, and 
with an outside protection of lattice blinds. 
The door was of solid plank at least two 


| 
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thick, and hung upon wooden 
it could be fastened by bolts, also 
and altogether my lodging: place 

no uncomfortable. My 
vage was piled close to the door and 
d the 
er I ordered John to sling my ham- 
: by the window so that I could enjoy 
cigar in the breeze that was blowing 


res: 


rod 


DY means 


Space on each side of it, and after 


junk along to her destination. It was 
her cool for comfort, but my overcoat 
blankets soon made everything all 
it, and I had nothing to complain of. 
Tntil we rounded Breaker Point I had 
view of the receding coast, but as soon 
ve turned that headland there was only 
the sea within the range of my vision. 
[here were a few junks in sight, one of 
them sailing in our direction. <A foreign 
bark, showing no flag, so that I could 
y conjecture her nationality, was beat 
iv northward,evidently bound for Amoy. 
itched her for some time, indulging in 
‘ies of the far-off land whence 
came, and recalling the days of my youth 
d early manhood. By-and-by night 
ne upon us, and after a second cigar 
iid a cup of tea, I told John to close the 
ndow and get my bed ready. 
| slept fairly well through the night in 
te of the oceasional rattling of the rg 
¢ and its attachments, the noise of the 
sieersman over my head, and the creak- 
» of the great rudder as it swung on its 
nderous bearings. My bed was made 
‘Canton ehair,” a sort of sofa or 
of rattan, much affected by the 
in Cathay. 
John saw me safely in bed, and was 
out to hunt a sleeping-place elsewhere, 
vhen it occurred to me that I might want 
him during the night, and I wouldn't 
know where to find him. Sol told him to 
spread his mat and quilt on the floor of the 
room close to the door, and he would thus 
save us from intrusion, and be handy in 
case his services were required. He obey- 
ed somewhat reluctantly, as he probably 
liad expectations of gossip, and probably 
an hour or two of gambling with the crew 
of the junk: the Chinese are inveterate 
gamblers, and my servant was not one of 
the exceptions that are said to prove a 
rule. Whether he was asleep before me 
or not I cannot say, as he did not move a 
muscle after lying down, and his breath 
was as noiseless as that of a mouse. | 
called him onee in the night for a glass of 
water (I am not quite sure as to the exact 


she 


unge 
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nature of the liquid) and he was at my 
side in a to fill and 
He soon lay down again as quiet 


moment my order 
glass. 
ly as before, and I heard no more of him 
till daylight. 
servant, with the ear of a fox, the eve of 
a hawk, and the foot of a cat 

It was just fairly daybreak, when I 
was awakened by a commotion on deck. 


He was the type of a good 


There was a running to and fro, consid 
erable shouting in the native lingo, which 
I couldn't understand,a pulling at the 
ropes, and more than the usual creaking 
of the rudder, as though the junk’s course 
For a few minutes 
I thought nothing of it, and then it oc 
curred to me that after passing Breaker 
Point we had almost a straight course for 


was being changed. 


Hong-Kong, and there was no occasion 
for deviation from it. The monsoon was 
a sure thing at that season of the year, 
and there was no likelihood that the wind 
had changed enough to require the junk 
to go about. I wondered what it meant, 
and as I did so I heard a slight rustling 
near the door. 

Looking around, I perceived by the dim 
light which struggled through the mat 
curtain that John was on his knees, peer- 
ing through a erack in the door casing, 
and apparently a good deal interested in 
what was going on outside, 

John!” said I, gently, but without 
eliciting a reply. 

I repeated the call in a louder voice. 
To my surprise he gave a low ** Hist!" and 
motioned with his hand in my direction, 
without offering to move. 

I was on my feet in an instant, and as 
I rose he again motioned me to silence. 
Convineed that 
going on,and with a sense of impending 
danger, I obeyed the mandate, and sat 
down on the edge of the chair. 

Perhaps five minutes passed in this way 
—it seemed a hundred times as long 
when John left his place and came tow- 
ard me. 

‘*Massa no makee bobblely,” said he in 
a low whisper—which meant that I was 
to keep still; and I answered, ‘Can do.” 
Then, wishing to know what was the mat 
ter on deck, I asked, ‘‘ What for makee 
too muchee bobblely that-side 7” 

John’s answer, rendered from pidjin- 
English to plain language, was to the 
effect that we were pursuing a junk with 
the evident intention of capturing her. 
He had caught enough of the conversa 


something unusual was .- 
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for a fact, 
and he said that the two taipans had been 
to 


tion on deck to ascertain this 


referring eabin, and wondering 
if the 


asleep or not 


my 
fan-kwel foreign devil—was 
this 
information I never inquired; there was 
little light then, and even if I did 
change well trained 

L certainly 
felt pale enough for a dozen ghosts, and 


W hether | turned pale or not at 


very 
color, John was too 


to mention the circumstance, 


would have given all my prospects pf ad- 
vancement in the commercial world to be 
safe on shore. 

For 
themselves, the 


The whole situation was plain. 
best to 
officers and crew of the junk had turned 


reasons known 


pirates, and were in pursuit of a prize. 
They had probably made up their minds 
to murder me as soon as | showed my- 
self, my them 
would be decidedly inconvenient. The 
only chance of my escape was that they 


since testimony against 


would make an easy capture and plunder 
their without rousing me my 
servant. In event they might 
possibly continue their voyage to Hong- 


prize or 


such 


Kong and land me safely; but it was by 
no means unlikely that they would put 
me out of the way on general principles. 

John returned to his post of observa- 
tion and auscultation, and I sat still to 
wait the course of events. 

Hardly was he at the door when there 
was a slight noise outside, and somebody 
spoke to him, of course in Chinese. The 
voice was little more than a whisper, and 
John made no response. 

The door of the room opened inward; 
we had barred it securely 
had done 


or rather John 
before retiring, or, at any 
rate, secure enough to prevent ordinary 
intrusion. But they wanted to 
open it, a few with any of the 
heavy sticks about the deck would have 
finished the business for us in a very short 
time. 

I crept to 
through the crevice. 


so 
In case 


blows 


John’s side, and peered 
Two men approach- 
ed with a piece of wood about the size of 
It was hardly large enough 
for a battering-ram, but it would answer. 
Why they should wish to break down 
the door without first trying to persuade 
us to open it I could not understand. 


a handspike. 


I was not long in doubt as to their in 
tentions. Instead of breaking down the 
door they barred it so it could not be 


opened. <A projecting cleat at the top 
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held the fastening bar in place, and 
two men put it in its position so ¢ 
that they made no noise. 

I was very thankful to the scou 
for their forbearance, and while |] 
no ill-will to the oecupants of the st 
junk, I could not do otherwise than 
they would offer no resistance, but a 
themselves to be captured without ma 
any fuss about it. Through my peep 
I could see that we 
gaining on her, and if all went wel! 
our junk) the whole business might 
over within an hour. 

One man remained 
door, and John 


the crevice 


on watch at 
he was instru: 
to report any noise inside our tempor 
prison. He tried to look in through 
crevice, but in this we had the advant 
as the flood of light outside prevented |)is 


said 


discerning anything, while we could 
sily see all that went on within rang 
our eyes. 

We were now pretty sure of being 
disturbed for at least half an hour, an 
determined to make as good use as ) 
sible of the time. I had in my trum 
pair of revolvers and a box of cartridg: 
and my first thought was to get them o1 
Very quietly, so as not to be heard 
the man on guard, John opened the tru: 
and brought out the weapons; the revo 
ers had not been charged for some tin 
and one of them was so rusty that I fea 
ed it might miss fire in case of an attem 
to use it. Removing the cylinder, I | 
bricated it as well as I could with son 
salad-oil, and shook a few drops into t! 
mechanism of the lock; the same preea 
tion was taken with its fellow, and t 
copper cartridges were thrust into thy 
places. 

‘* Now, my fine fellows,” I said to m\ 
self, ‘‘ unless you have some new style o 
warfare, I think some of vou will lose tli 
number of your mess before you thro 
me overboard. I’m familiar with thes: 
things, and can make them talk to som 
purpose.” 

Next we ‘‘cleared the’ deck for action 
by stowing everything in the corners o! 
the room, as there was not enough to mak: 
a good barricade with. I peered cautious 
ly under the edge of the matting at thi 
window, but dared not raise it, for fear tli 
sudden influx of light might be discovered 
by our guard, and reveal the fact that wi 
were awake. There was nothing in sight, 
not so much as a fishing-boat, and as far 
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we could make out ahead, there was 
thing visible save the junk we were 
suing 
We gained rapidly, and though a stern 
ase is proverbially a long chase, it was 
little over an hour from the time we were 
wroused by the commotion, that our junk 
iv alongside the victim. Ours was much 
ie larger craft, and far better handled, 
nd she carried more sail proportion 
The result was that we came 
ip to her side with more grace than you 
might expect from one of these clumsy 


to her size. 


vessels. Our men threw grappling-hooks 
over the rail of their prize, and her people 
iad the good sense to make no opposition, 
There was a short parley, which was fol- 
lowed by the transfer of several boxes of 
silver and Mexican 
her deck to ours, together with half a 


sycee - dollars from 
dozen bales of silk and three or four chests 
of opium. I felt relieved on finding that 
nobody's throat had been cut. Not a shot 
was fired on either side: but our fellows 
were quite ready for business, as they had 
loaded their guns, and stood with lighted 
matches ready to blaze away if necessary. 

It began to look as though I would 
have no oecasion for my revolvers, and 
I expected every minute the men would 
come to unbar the door and restore things 
to their former condition. The 
separated, and our junk resumed her 
course. The stolen property was placed 
in the hold, and everything appeared to 
be moving in the direction of peace, when 
John startled me with the information 
that the rascals were discussing the pro- 
priety of murdering us! 

‘La-li-loong muchee talkee one piecee 


vessels 


man dielo savvey no can,” he remarked, 
which is equivalent to ** The thieves are 
saying that a dead man doesn’t 
anything.” 


know 
No one will dispute it, and 
the phrase is not unknown to the lan- 
guages of the Western world. It seemed 
that they had some doubt as to whether 
we had been *‘ playing ‘possum” during 


the little act of piracy on their part, and 
it was urged that they could remove all 
question on that subject by throwing us 


overboard. In favor of the latter propo- 
sition was the value of the two boxes of 
silver and other portable property to which 
they would fall heirs if we were not pre- 
sent to claim it. 

While discussing the question of what 
to do with us, the worthy trio moved so 
far forward that they were out of ear-shot, 
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and we were obliged to conjecture the re 


sult, for a time at least. Presently they 
aft again, and from the few words 


John could eateh he inferred that the de 


came 


cision was against us, and we were to be 
disposed of. 

The guard at our door was ordered to 
remove the bar. As he obey ed the com 
mand L saw several knives flashing in the 
hands of the worst-visaged rascals of the 
crew. There could be 
their intentions, and I determined to make 
the most of the situation 


no mistake as to 


I had already 
formed my plan, which was to shoot the 
lowdah and his two fellow-plotters, and 
then use the rest of mmy cartridges on the 
crew. If I them una 
wares, | thought, I could tinish the three 
head villains in about 


could only take 
as many seconds, 
and would be quite likely to create a panie 
But how 

If they 
would only fall into the error of letting 


among the erew if succeeded, 
to get at them in the right way? 


us come out on deck before attacking us, 
I would have the odds far less against me 
than while restricted to my cabin. 

The lowdah said something in a low 
tone which John could not hear, and the 
men, with their knives concealed behind 
them, dispersed along the sides of the 
junk. 
and after pounding on it, asked Jolin if 
he wanted any boiled rice for the fan 
kwei's breakfast. 

John answered in the affirmative, but 
the fan-kwei was not up yet, and he wouid 


Then the cook came to our door, 


come for the rice as soon as it was waut- 
ed. Then the men put away their knives, 
and it was evident that they would do 
nothing till L appeared. 

Of course there was no longer any oc 
the 


the 


casion to be cautious about opening 
window, and I told John to roll 


matting and open the lattice. 


up 
I drew a 
good long breath, and as I did so scanned 
the horizon. The air was just a little 
murky, not exactly a haze, but rather the 
suggestion of it, and the horizon was not 
clearly defined, though enough so for all 
practical purposes. As [ looked astern | 
thought I saw a streak darker than the 
rest of the sky. I looked again, and was 
convinced; then I called for my glass—a 
powerful binocular which I bought in 
London—and adjusted it on the streak 
that had caught my eye. 

[ uttered an exclamation of delight that 
caused John to turn and ask, *‘ What ting 
massa makee look-see 7” 
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My 


run boat), I 


makee look - see chwan’ 


ping 
He 


Is Coming this 


answered makee 


come this side faitee’ 
ay rapidly 
John ejaculated the equivalent for ** all 
right,” boldly opened the door,and walked 
out to the. deck, but took the precaution 


to close the entrance immediately, Going 


leisurely forward, he told the cook he 
would come for the rice in a little while, 
and then returned with some hot water, 
with which he was to perform the oflice 
of barber This imaginary service oc 
cupied nearly half an hour, and then he 
went for the rice; when he came back 
Wilh it there Was commotion on deck, 


is the approach of the steamer had been 
the the 
stern of the j iiK endeavoring to make 
her out. 


discovered, and lowdah was 


On 


| felt sure it was all right now.or would 
and | 
tables on the pirates 


be in a short time could turn the 
They held a hur- 
no words 
to tell us that they had agreed to let us 


the 


ried conference, and it needed 


alone till steamer had passed, and 
then it In order 
to gain time, 1 told John to go back with 
the 


would be all up with us. 


rice and say it was 
the 
boiled, and would 


lot had 


not properly COOK 
wanted it freshly 
not get up till a 
been prepared. 


ed, that fan-kwei 


hew 


This gave mean excuse for keeping the 
for observing the 
When I first 
her, and replied to my servant that it was 
a gunboat, | could only guess as to its 
character, but I felt in my bones that it 
was one of those craft which the Chinese 


door closed and ap- 


proaching steamer. 


government had put in commission, under 
foreign officers, with native crews, for the 
As 


guess Was 


purpose of suppressing piracy. she 
found that my 
correct, and she proved to be the boat 
whose duty it was to patrol the part of 
the coast from Canton to Amoy. Luck 


ily she was coming directly on our course. 


came nearer | 


Our raseal lowdah ordered everything to 
be made as innocent as possible in appear 
ance; the plundered junk was consider- 
ably off the course, and there was little 
likelihood that make trouble. 
The gun boat would soon pass us, and then 
would come my turn to be dealt with. 
During the civil war in America it was 
fortune to serve on the staff of one of 
the prominent generals on the Union side, 
and while in that service I 
to signal duty. 


she W ould 


was detailed 
I had become expert in 
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the work of signalling, so mueh so th 
was unwilling to admit I had any s 
riors in manipulating the flags. Thou 
the system had not been adopted by 
Chinese havy, there were several ollic: 
on the gun-boats who were familiar w 
it; the captain of this verv boat that y 


approaching us had served, like mivsell 


the American Signal Corps (on the Co 
federate side), and [ had recently ma 
his acquaintance. Justa fortnight befo: 
that morning I had 


shore at Swatow and waved my handk« 


very stood on 


chief in a manner all mysterious to t) 


wondering natives; it said to the eapta 
deck of his steamer, 
with au 


which he promptly accepted, 


on the “Come a 


lunch me at noon” Invitation 
When the gun-boat was a mile away | 


stood in front of the window, and wit 

my handkerehief (han-ker-choo in pidji 

English) spelled out the words, ‘* Am in 
great peril; don’t reply.” I was fearful 
that if anything like the waving of a 
signal on the the 
pirates they would suspect something, and 
murder me the 
Again I spelled the words, an 
added, ** Hoist flag at fore.” I stood well 
inside the window, so as not to be seen by 


sleamer was seen by 


before gun-boat could 


reach us 


the steersman, or any one else who might 
be on the platform above me, and Jolin 
kept watch at the door. The whole erowd 
of rascals was too busy with watching the 
gun-boat to give us any attention, and | 
half inclined to rush out and shoot 
down the head seoundrels before they 


was 


could recover from their surprise. 

I was beginning to fear that my signal 
had not been seen, when a ball went creep- 
ing up the foremast, and on reaching the 
truck it spread out into a flag. 1 wanted 
to shout and turn a handspring or two, 
but prudence forbade. Then I told in a 
few words what had happened, and kept 
the handkerchief steadily in motion as 
long as it could be seen. 

On came the steamer, and ranged up 
within a hundred yards of the junk, and 
as she was fairly abreast of us she slowed, 
and then backed her engines; then she 
forged ahead, and by a few of those move 
ments best known to steam-ship men 
adapted her speed to that of the unwieldy 
craft, from which she was not now fifty 
yards away. 

The Chinese tyndal (boatswain) of the 
gun-boat hailed the lowdah, and ordered 
him to drop his sails; he did not comply 
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instant, but his movements were 
ekened by a cocked rifle bearing upon 
ul Then the whole crowd of pirates 
ordered forward,a boat's crew, headed 
the first officer of the gun-boat,came on 
ard. and not till then did I deem it safe 
There was 
ey a more astonished Chinaman than 
t lowdah when, before I had spoken a 
rd, they were told what they had been 
how they had robbed the junk, and 
preparations to kill me 
rvant. 


tne 


come out of eabin. 


mv 


and my 
Down to the moment when his 
ead was removed from his shoulders at 
. Exeeution Ground in Canton, a we ek 
er his eapture,the old rase: al was puzzled 
, know how the captain of the gun-boat 
sind out the facts in the ease. Whether 
has sinee ascertained | cannot say. 
John has told the story 


ide 


many times 
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When I am tired 
Care I to see stirring the flush 


And what 


Why, 
Must I be 
nearer than 
And why, 


when I 


Lo 
when 
when I 


sure 


Flitting ever 


What is it makes 
Although she will 
A palpitating promise on 
W hat 
That 


And makes me g! 


riseth over 
ad 


What 
That 


in, 
wills 


Is 


me 


Is it Grace, or 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


BARNES GUSTAFSON 


shall one 
Who is no tittle taller 

Than the white-frilled Marguerite in shadow of the wall, 
Yet pauseth so sedately 
‘Twixt glide and posture stately 

That she seemeth, by some secret, unapproac *hable 


seek 


the f: 
is this glorious treason 


around, 
to adore 
As I were weary pilgrim and she were 
Love, 

Is it Strength, or Faith, or 
Makes me ever and forever hers 
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since that eventful day, and his explana 
tion always Is, 

‘Massa makee talkee han ker-choo! 

While the iring the 
pirates and becoming autocrat of the sit 
uation, my friend the 
the bridge of the gun-boat, 
handkerchief spelled out,” 
you to dine with me.” 


first oO tlic er Was sect 


api un stood on 
and with his 


I shall expect 


[ was too excited to make any other 
reply than raise my hat and nod an 
acceptance of the invitation Until I 


stood on his deck, and felt the grasp of his 
warm hand in mine, heart 
up in my throat, and IT couldn't say a word, 
And then 


my was away 


well, my heart came upa little 


further than before, and I fled to the cab- 
in as fast as my feet would carry me: I 
didn’t want the Chinese sailors to know 


what babies we foreigners are. 


RE there words that will not fade 
ye For that rare, elusive maid 
One meets in golden days of the later summer weather ? 
She, and oh! she only, 


and lonely 
of purpling heather 


eall her, 


and tall 2 


flee 
her 
I would draw 
have spoken, 


to 


see 


her, 


nigh ? 


Has she no silence broken, 
So I know not if her accents are spellful as her eye? 


me love her, 
but hover, 
uther edge of Light? 


Reason, 
bond-servant 


of her Silence, as her Sight ? 


before her, 

her, 

Saint and Shrine ? 
Beauty, 

Duty, 

but never makes her mine? 


or 


THE BUILDING OF 


BY 


CHARLES 


N the year 1145--the year after the 
| dedicat On or Suvers new ch irch at 
St.-Denis —a strange scene was witnessed 
in the aneient city of Chartres. More 
than a hundred vears before, in 1020, the 
building of a great church, dedicated to 
the Virgin, had been begun, to replace “an 
older edifice burnt im the war between 
the Count of Chartres and the Duke of 
Normandy. According to tradition, the 
original church at Chartres was the first 
that had been built in France, having 
been founded while the Virgin Was sli 
alive Im the treasury of the church 
were many precious relics, of which the 


most venerated was the shift) worn by 


Mary before the birth of the Saviour, a 
gift from Charles the Bald in the ninth 
centur Many were the 
Wwrougtit DV ILS ¢ li icy, and Ih ILS POsses 
sion the people of Chartres held them 
selves to be under the special protection 


of the Blessed Virgin, and bound to ren 
der to her special reverence and honor 
But in spite of this conviction, and in 
Spite of the general linprovement in the 
social conditions of the realm, which had 
been shared by Chartres, the construction 
of the new chureh had been irregular 
and intermittent, till at length the peo 
ple began to feel themselves reproach 
ed by their slackness in the work, and 
in this year, 1145, a transport of en 
thusiasm for its completion took pos 
session of all classes high and = low. 
A letter of Hugh, Are ibishop of Rouen, 


to the Bishop of Amiens, deseribes the 


popular ardor, ** At Chartres,” he says, 
‘the people have begun, in the spirit of 
humility, to draw carts and wagons to 


help forward the erection of the church, 
and their humility is made resplendent 
with miracles. The report of this has 
spread far and wide, and has kindled the 


zeal of thisour Normandy. Our children, 


after receiving benediction from us, set out 
or Chartres to fulfil their vows. And 


in like manner they have begun to come 
to their mother-chureh our Dishoprie, 


forming companies, to which no one is 


unless he has confessed his sins, 
fultilled his penances, laid down at the 
foot of the altar every hate and anger, 
and become reconciled with his enemies 
in a true peace One of the band is 
chosen as chief, and under his orders, in 
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humility and silence, they drag hi 
and make their ott PINES, ace 
panving them with tears and morti 
Lions. Many Iniracies are wrougtit 
the sick whom they carry with them 
they bring back sound those whom t 
took away intirm.” “In this 
Says another contemporary, Robert 
Mont, ** men began at Chartres to hi 
themselves to carts, and to drag tl 
laden with stone, wood, grain. or wh 
ever might serve for the work of 
chureh whose towers were then buildi 
He who has not seen these things 
never see the like. ... Miracles are oft 
wrought, and song and thanksgiving 
offered continually to God.” Still a 
olher eve-witness reports that some of 
companies left their wagons, as well 
the materials they brought, at the chur 
While others took them away enipty to 
loaded again, and drawn to some otli 
church in process of erection. 

The ecclesiasties who this 
other similar buildings in charge we 
not slow to take advantage of this eo: 
tagious enthusiasm. Indulgences we: 
offered to all who should engage in the 
work, and the miracles by which it wa 


stimulated, multiplied, as was natu 


ail 
on all sides. The most detailed and 
striking picture of the scenes and inci 
dents of these pious pilgrimages, and thi 
narrative which most fully illustrates 
the condition of feeling of the multi 
tudes who engaged in them, are given 
by Haimon, Abbot of S.-Pierre-sur-Dive Ss, 
in Normandy, in a letter addressed to the 
monks of Tutbury, a little priory in Staf 
fordshire, an offshoot of his abbey The 
Church of St. Peter on the Dives. still 
exists, some parts of it remaining un 
changed as they were constructed at this 
period It is an interesting and impos 
ingchureh. The little town which it sur 
mounts lies in a fertile plain, between 
Lisieux and Falaise, on the banks of the 
pleasant winding river Dives. Many pi 
ous and poetic legends cousecrate the story 
of the abbey. Its first chureh was dedi 
eated on the first of Mav, 1067, and Wi 

liam the Conqueror, lately returned from 
England, was present at the ceremony, 
With a stately train of the great person 
ages Of his realm. Fora time the abbey 
flourished under the royal protection, but 


| 


rly in the next century, its abbot hav 
taken sides with Duke Robert in the 
he was Waging for the possession of 
mandy against his brother, Henry the 

st of England, the king besieged, cap 
i. sucked, and burned the town and 
abbey, and spared not even the chureh 

f But having established his rights 
Normandy, he was moved by com 
etion for the sacrilege committed in 
destruction of the chureh, and in 1105 
Henry bestowed upon the abbey a new 
urter, “" pro re stauratione et satisfac 
re damni quod monachis intulerat 
ejusdem abbatie et totius villa 


sue per me facta The rebuilding of 


ie ehureh was begun, but before long 
the work came to a stand-still, and the 
building lay year after year unfinished. 
But now in 1145, the fame of the wonders 
yrought at Chartres, and of the fervor 
of the people in the construction of 
their eathedral, rousing throughout the 
ehborhood a similar enthusiasm, the 
monks of St.-Pierre determined to avail 
iemselyes of this spirit for the benetit of 
their unfinished church. * Having learn 
ed savs Haimon 1m his letter, ‘that im 
Mranee wagons of a new sort were made 
ind drawn by the people of Chartres, 
loaded with what was needful for the 
chureh of the Holy Mother of the Lord, 
our brethren, with great diligence, built a 
vagon likewise in her honor, which they 
devoutly dedicated to the completion of 
the work begun in the time of King 
Henry, but now for many years inter 
mitted.” On the very day on which the 
wagon was set up and blessed, the Mother 
of Merey benignantly showed from her 
inexhaustible store of grace how pleasing 
the work was to her. 
was at onee got ready, and the zeal of the 


A second 


people displayed itself in the same man 

ner and with equal ardor as at Chartres. 
‘Who ever saw or heard the like,” ex 

claims the abbot, ** that lords and princes, 
and the rich and powerful and noble, 
both men and women, sho iuld submit 
their necks to the yoke, and like brute 
beasts drag to the asylum of Christ carts 
laden with wine, grain, oil, lime, stone, 
wood, and whatever else is needful for 
the support of life or the structure of the 
chureh? And in the dragging it is Won- 
derful to see, that when sometimes @ thou 
sand, or even more, men and women are 
attached to a wagon—so great is its size, 
and so heavy the load put upon it—they 
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advanee in such silence that no voice, nol 
even a murmur, can be heard aud unless 
his eve beheld it no one wou de suppos 
himself in presence of so great a malts 
tude. And when a halt is made there Is 
no sound but of the contession ot sins, 
and ardent and pure prayer to God ton 
their pardon, And there, the priests ex 
horting to peace, hatreds are appeased, 
diseords banished, debts remitted, and 
unity of souls restored But if any one 
he so far gone in wrong that he will not 
forgive him who has stm d against him, 
or when piously admonished will not obey 
the priests, his offering is at once thrown 
from the eart as impure, and he himself 
with great shame and ignominy 1s sep 
arated from the company of the sacred 
people. And there, at the prayers of the 
faithful, you may see the sick and the im 
firm rise up in health from the wagotson 
which they had been lain, and the dumb 
open their mouths for the praises of the 
Lord, and those atllicted by dey ils recover 
a sound mind.” And then you may see 
the whole multitude, old and young, pros 
trate and kissing the ground, and with 
sobs and sighs erying to the Mother of the 
Lord, to whom next to her gracious Son 
this work is chietly ascribed, ‘* for she has 
adorned first her church at Chartres, and 
then ours dedieated to her, with so many 
and such mighty powers and miracles, 
that did I wish to tell what I have been 
permitted to witness only in a single 
night, both my memory and my tongue 
would fail. 

‘But when the faithful people at the 
blare of trumpets and the raising of ban 
ners at the front set forth again, nothing 
hinders them on the way, neither high 
mountains nor deep waters; but as 1s told 
of the Israelites of old that they passed 
over the Jordan in troops, so these, the 
Lord leading them, when they come to 
a river enter without hesitation, and the 
very tide of the sea, at the place called Port 
St. Mary, is said to have stood back while 
those who were coming to US pass 
along. 

“And when they reach the church, 
the wagons are drawn up around it like a 
spiritual camp, and the night is spent by 
the army of the Lord in vigils, with psalins 
and chants. Candles and lanterns are 
lighted at each of the wagons; the sick 
and the feeble are arranged on each, and 
relies of the saints are borne around 
for their comfort, and the priests and 
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people devoutly following them, eagerly 
imploring the clemeney of the Lord and 
of Elis Mother, for the 
tion of afflicted And if 


should be a little delaved, and should not 


blessed restora 


the the cures 


follow at onee upon the praver, then may 


vou see nll of 


them east off their warments, 


men and women alike bare from their 
waists upward, laying aside all bashful 
ness, and throw themselves upon the 


evround, the ehildren devoutly doing the 


like, and stretched flat on the pavement, 


drag themselves from the entrance of the 
chureh, tirst to the high altar, and then to 
the other altars in turn, calling upon the 
Mother of Merey with this new sort of 
supplication, and there truly extorting 
from herat once the pious desires of their 
pravers; for what may not such worship- 


these I will 


pers as 


not say obtain, but 


} 


rather extort, with their passion of groans 


and sighs and lamentations mounting to 
the benign ears of the Mother of supreme 
pity The the abbot sound 
like an echo of St Gregory's famous say 
ne, 


words of 
wills to be asked, wills to be 
compelled, wills to be vanquished by im- 
Deus vault rogart vult cogt, 
vult quadam importunitate vinci. ) 
‘Nay,” he 
words) 


portunity 


continues abridge his 


‘even a heart of stone would be 
moved at such a spectacle, for besides their 
prayers and tears they offer their own bod 
ies to suffer for the sake of obtaining the 
relief of the siek, and ex pose their tender 
limbs to the priests, who stand, weeping, 
above scourging them with rods, 
Strike! 
is filled with the clamor of 
the prostrate multitude, and the Mother of 
Mercy shows that she hears and is pitiful, 


them, 
while they ery, strike! spare not! 


The chureh 


for even while this is going on, the sick 
and the feeble leap down from the wagons, 
throw away their crutches, and run hast- 
ening to pay thanks at the altar. The 
blind recover sight, the dropsical are sud 
denly relieved, the cures are innumerable. 
And then there are solemn processions to 
the high bells are rung, and 
praise and thanksgiving are duly render 


altar, the 


ed This is the mode of the vigils, these 
are the divine watches of the night, this 
is the order of the camp of the Lord, this 
is the novel worship 

The abbot goes on to report in detail 
THAN the 
paralytic, 
deformed, 


special miracles wrought in 
cure of persons known to him 


deaf, blind, 


distorted, 


lame, 
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rks go about in solemn procession, the 


The general accuracy of his relation 
the sincerity of his conviction of the 

raculous nature of these cures, are no 
be questioned. The 


scenes as those witnessed in the ehur 


atmosphere of 


St.-Pierre, the enthusiasm of the moms 
the nervous tension, the excitement of 

imagination, the confident expectation 
miraculous intervention, the perfect fa 
in the power of the agency invoked to 


complish the desired end—all furnish 


effective combination of the eonditix 
most favorable to what is not ill tern 
the “mind eure.” The foree of sympat 


ic excitement, the power of the stimulat: 
imagination, reach beyond the limits « 
ordinary The body 
as wax; the stiffened cords relax, the « 
stinate pains vanish, the contracted joi 
are loosened, the dead limb feels the thi 
of new life, 
freely through the shrunken veins ‘| 
popular faith and the popular ignorance 
of the 


experience 


the blood Courses ho 


Middle Ages alike promoted thi 
The belief in the fr 
quent occurrence of miracles was then | 


seeming wonders. 


more widely and consistently held tha 

the belief in the regularity of the orde: 
of nature is held today. The miracl 
was not only matter of faith, but of expe 
rience such that no doubt could withstand 
it. In the general ignorance of the laws 
of nature, in the knowledge 
of the faets of physiology and pathology, 
even the enlightened man 
hardly offer any explanation but that of 
miracle 


absenee of 


most could 


for such abnormal occurrences, 
such extraordinary cures, as often took 
place through the supposed intervention 
of the Virgin or the saints, or the applica 
tion of their merits in favor of the suppli 
ants who appealed to them. Where the 
temper and the conditions of the Middle 
Ages prevail today, similar incidents oc 
cur, and similar explanation is given of 
them. In parts of our own country we 
may at any time expect the appearance of 
a wonder-working image or apparition of 
the Virgin. It would be strange were we 
not to have our Virgin of Lourdes. Of 
the miracles of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, of which we have full and cred 
ible testimony, there are comparatively 
few which modern science cannot classify 
as effects of natural causes, 
though doubtless there are some of which 
such an explanation remains difficult, be- 
cause of the still imperfect exploration of 
those regions along the confines of life 


ascertained 


= 
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‘hin which the delusions of the senses 

| have play. 

But explam these marvels and wonders 

e may by natural law, the explana 

, only serves to illustrate the power of 

,. working through the imagination, 

-the spirit of man. By faith ye shall 
joye mountains. The doctrine of the 

vjon of the Middle Ages was essential 
yaterial, and the faith of the ignorant 

ways, Whatever its terms may be, a 
+}, in material things. Above the heads 
men lay a heaven of material splendors 

| joys; beneath their feet yawned the 

erial darkness of hell. Hope and fear 

mated with tremendous tides in the 
irts of the believers. All the business 
earth was for the salvation or the per- 

on of the body and the soul. The 
eed was a strange, perverted produet of 
intelligence, bewildered by the per- 
-xities of experience, by the contradic 
us between ideal right andactual wrong, 

the confusions and miseries of the 
uth It was irrational, sellish, barbaric 
hut it was believed. It supplied motives 
f supreme power. It quickened con- 
enee to morbid activity, making pen 
wee delightful and sacrifice easy. it af- 
yded solid ground on which the feet of 
ith could firmly rest, as on the Rock of 
\ves, while the spirit preened its wings 

w flight in the empyrean of achieve- 

ent. The eathedrals of central Kurope 
cre its monument; the ** Divine Comedy ” 
. its consummate expression. 

The child-like temper of mind, capable 
f conviction of the truth of such a creed, 
s irrecoverable, but the period in which 

prevailed, for good and for ill, is one 
of the most interesting moments in his 
ory, and quite unique in its exhibition of 
the reach of human capacities under the 
stress of intense emotion. 

The new form of worship begun at 
Chartres did not exhaust itself in a brief 
passion, but persisted in its work. The 
faithful seemed to hear the voice of Serip 
ture: ‘Cast not away your confidence, 
which hath great recompense of reward, 
For ve have need of patience that after 
ye have done the will of God, ve might 
receive the promise. For yet a little while, 
and He that shall come will come, and 
will not tarry.” 

At Chartres itself the two western tow- 
ers began to rise high and firm like watch- 
towers above the town. The work on oth- 
er parts of the church was carried on with 
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zeal. the windows were filled with paint- 
ed glass, and the devotion of her people 
to the Virgin was displayed in the rich 
adornment of the walls. The style in 
which the work had been begun so long 
before determined that of its completion 
Its round arches and heavy piers and nar 
row windows apparently gave no sign of 
that portending change In the whole sys 
tem of construction of which the indica 
tions were manifest in Suger’s work ut 
St.-Denis. It is indeed possible tinat if we 
had full knowledge concerning the build 
ing. we should find that the spirit which 
was elsewhere manifesting itself in those 
splendid innovations of design that were 
gradually to transform the character of 
the art had not been without influence 
here. but there is no evidence that this 
was the case. 

The eathedral, when completed, Was the 
joy and pride of the people of Chartres It 
was one of the finest churches in France 

sat about fifty years after the impulse of 
devotion to which it owed its completion, a 
calamity, terrible, swift, unlooked-for, fell 
on the little city. Many of the chroniclers 
of the time make mention of it, but the 
story is best told, with simplicity and pic- 
turesque vivacity, In a rhymed poem by 
one Jehan Le Marchant, a clerk in the 
time of St. Louis. He tells us that he 
wrote his poem, which is called ** The 
Book of the Miracles of our Lady of 
Chartres,” in the year 1262: that it is a 
translation of a Latin poem which had 
long lain in a chest with other manu- 
scripts in the treasury of the church, and 
that seeking aid from our Lady herself, 
known as our Lady of Chartres, he had 
brought it from Latin into Freneh, in or 
der that the laity who understand not 
Latin might learn of her grace, and of the 
miracles which she had w rought in favor 
of her church at Chartres, ‘her special 
chamber” where she likes best to dwell. 
It is a document of highest interest in its 
life-like pictures of the incidents of the 
time, and of the feelings and beliefs of the 
people. His story is as follows: 
One night in the month of June, 1194, 
a fire broke out in Chartres —‘‘a fire 
which.” says the poet, “was no joke” 
(un feu qui ne fut pas a gems). The nar- 
row streets, crowded with thick-set houses 
built mainly of wood, were swept by the 
flames, which, mounting the low hill from 
which the cathedral overlooked the town, 
kindled the workshops and dwellings that 
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clustered at the base of the echureh, and 
running up along the beams of seatfold 
and platform, soon set the roof of the great 


building itself ablaze It was a grievous 


sight to behold such a chureh burning. 
The 
hearts of people were in distress at 
the destruction of their and all 
their woods, but, in sorrow for the ruin of 
their church, they thought little of their 


There were no means to save it. 
the 


houses 


personal LOSSeS, 


*Nul sor reproche, 
Car grant doulour au cuer leur toche 


De leur iglise qui es 


adomage ne 


Virgin had failed 
Why 
thus withdrawn her grace from 
her favored city ¢ 


How came it that the 
to protect her own chosen abode ? 
had she 
The sins of the people 
doubtless were many, and was this the 
judgment of Heaven upon them? They 
recalled how, but a few months before, in 
the winter of year, 1194, the 
king, Philip Augustus, retaking the town 
of Evreux from the English under Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion, had burned its famous 


this very 


chureh, and had brought some of its relics 
to Chartres Had these served but as coals 


And 


Evreux 


the 
Was the sacrilege committed at 
thus expiated 


to kindle new conflagration ? 


The keenest stroke of the calamity was 
the loss of the very palladium of Chartres, 
the wonder-working shift of Our Lady: 


cele seinte chemise 
Que la ‘ute dame vestoit 
Quand dedens son ventre estoit 


Enclous le filz dieu Jhesu crist.” 
For days the people gave themselves 


up to counsels of despair ‘Since we 


have lost this treasure,’ they said, * worth 
more than silver or gold, why should we 
rebuild our church, or why build up our 
‘Twere better to leave the 
town which hath lost the honor and the 
dignity that made it fair.” ” 

But at the time of the fire the Apostolic 
Legate, the Cardinal Melior, sent the vear 
before to France by Pope Celestin IILL., 
happened to be at Chartres 

According to Jehan Le Marchant’s ae- 
count, the cardinal summoned the bishop 
and the clergy to a 


houses again ? 


council, and urged 
them to undertake at once the rebuilding 
of the cathedral. 
‘this calamity has come to pass because 
of your sins, but let us pray God and His 
dear Mother that they would aid us to re- 
build the chureh. 


‘Fair lords,’ said he, 


You see the necessity ; 


there is no need of a long sermon. \ 
yourselves should set a good exam) 
the lay folk by beginning the work. 
offering good pay to good workmen 
rebuild such a church purses must 
opened, and pockets and sacks emptie 
the hire of laborers and skilled im: 
Kvery man must give all he can.’ 
legate having thus exhorted them, 
the canons without 
pledged to the work their whole rey; 
for three years, except only what was 
cessary for their subsistence. 
the cardinal convoked the whole pec 
to an assembly, held on the still smouk 
ing ruins, and urged them to give fre 


bishop and 


What goods still remained to them, so 1 
anew church, such as could not be mat 
ed in the world, should rise in plac 
the old, and the Virgin, who elaimed 
seigniory of the city, should thus be w 
thily served, and her abode, as was 
right and reason, be made more beaut 
and rich than ever. And even while 
people were listening to his words, on 
sudden appeared the bishop and the di 
bearing upon their shoulders the sa 
cotfer in which was preserved the shift 
Our Lady. Wonder, joy, devotion, filled 
the hearts of all as they beheld the elo: 
of their city, their precious treasure sav 
as by miracle. 


They threw themselv« 

on the ground, weeping, and with voices 
broken by sobs of joy, praising God and 
His Mother for this token of forgiveness 
and of grace. Then it was told how 
the hurry and alarm of the conflagration 
some of the clergy had taken the cotfer 
from beneath the altar and carried it into 
the erypt under the church, believing that 
there it would be safe; 


and when, having 
placed their priceless burden in security, 
they tried to escape from the erypt, the) 
found the outlet blocked, and for three 
days had been forced to remain in their 
under-ground retreat. The sight had 
banished despondency and despair. There 
was no longer question or hesitation. 
Every man promised to give according to 
his means, money or labor or goods in 
kind, to build a new and noble church. 
The work was promptly begun; great 
numbers of workmen were hired, others 
made voluntary contribution of labor, a 
multitude of carts were provided for drag- 
ging stone from the quarry of Berchéres, 
about five miles away, and every day 
trains of wagons laden with stone or lime 
or lumber filed aloug the roads to the city. 
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Scenes and incidents like those of half a 
entury before were renewed in the pil- 
grimages and the offerings of the pious. 
But zealous as were the people, and ample 
as were at first the means, when the three 
years for which the Bishop and chapter 
had promised their revenues had run out, 
the work seemed little more than begun. 
The master of the works was now without 
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money to pay the workmen, and knew 
not where to turn for it; but it was not 
long lacking, for ‘tthe high and glorious 
Lady, who wished to have a marvellous 
church, high and long and large, so that 
its equal could not be found, prayed sweet- 
ly to her sweet Son that He would work 
miracles openly in her church at Chartres, 
that all the people might witness them, 
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so that from all sides 
might come to make offer 
to complete the church. 
King of kings, the Almie 
was obedient to His mot 
and sweetly heard her pray, 
and wrought openly for 
sake miracles of many si 
and of the first that 
wrought, never was the 
heard or seen, and it is no 
be passed over in silence 

Not ver\ long before. j 
village in the neighborlioo 
eruel knight had cut out 
tongue of a little boy, to ) 
vent him from telling of 
evil deed of the knight's 
he had witnessed. The py 
child, having no one to ea 
for lim, took to beggwineg 
livelihood from door to doo 
and became known to eve. 
body in Chartres as the dun 
beggar boy. One day, as 
Was kneeling at the altar, we 
ing and reciting in his hea) 
the prayers he could not utter 
the sweet Lady of Pity tor 
compassion on him, and » 
stored his speech perfect as | 
fore, and he opened his mout! 
to give thanks to God. Thi 
by-standers recognized the in 
stant miracle, the news ran 
through church and town, tli 
people flocked in and crowde: 
round the boy, eager to hea 
and to see the wonder fi 
themselves. He was lifted u) 
and set on a step close by Lhe 
box in which contributions 
for the building were put, and 
there he eried aloud, ‘* Hea 
the good work of the Lord 
God!” and those who heard 
him were moved to make otfer 
ing for the church in whi 
such miracle was wrought. 

The naturalresult followed 
One miracle begot anothe 
The blind saw: the deaf heard 
the sick were made whole; th 
cripple threw away his crutch 
es; even the prisoner who lay 
in chains, calling upon thi 
high Lady of Chartres, was 
enabled to break his bonds, to 


BETWEEN THE CENTRAL AND NORTHERN DOOR OF THE FACADE. escape from his dungeon, and 
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stening with thanksgiving 
her church, hung upon its | 
lls as a token of her grace 
fetters from which she had 
yered him. 
fhe renown of these mira- 
es spread fast and far and 
de. stimulating offerings in 
half of a work so manifest 
favored by Heaven. It was 
yee more a marvel to see the 
ronges of pilgrims on high- 
ads and byways. The rich 
ne bringing gold and jewels 
d vessels of silver, and all 
sorts of precious objects, to be 
Jd for the profit of the build- 
The eurates of even re- 
ite parishes came attended 
their flocks, often dragging 
carts laden with materials for 
e construction, or with food 
nd wine for the workmen, to 
orship at the altar, and to as- 
ist with manual labor on the 
calls. Once more the whole 


ountry round was stirred by 
deep emotion of piety. that 
sind expression in effort and 
sacrifice for the church. 
One of the prettiest stories 
the rhyming narrative is 


that of a poor wandering Eng- 
sh scholar. The chapter of 
eathedral had obtained 
from Rome letters authorizing 
them to announce pardon for 
sins to all who in faith and 
nenitence should contribute 
to the rebuilding of the cathe 
dral, and they sent out preach- 
‘Through many countries, many 
jands, 
To seek for aid from willing hands, 
To build the chureh anew.” 


It happened at this time 
that a young clerk from Lon- 
don, who had been studying 
in France, summer and winter, 
vas on his way home, travel 


ling afoot. Having reached 

the city of Soissons, he went 

to service in the great chure! 

there. where one of the preach- 

ers from Chartres was tell- 

ing of the lamentable de 

struction of the old eathe- —— 


dral, of the need of help to FIGURES FROM THE NORTH PORCH. 
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build the new, and of the favor with 
which the work was regarded and requi- 
ted by the Mother of Merey. The preacher 
touched the hearts of his hearers, and the 
clerk saw those who listened weeping for 
pity, and many a one opening his purse 
and offering what he could. <A strong 
desire took possession of him to give some- 
thing in his turn, but he had no plenty of 
money, for his purse was no swollen one, 
nor had he any object fit to offer, except 
a little golden brooch, and this he eould 
not bear to give or sell, for he was taking 
it as a gift to a sweet friend, whose name 
was Mary, whom he had long loved. A 
struggle rose in his thoughts, he was in 
distress of mind, for while piety urged 
him to offer to the this brooch, 
which he dearly prized, his love for his 
lady replied that it were better to keep it, 
and take it, as he had proposed, to her. 
Even were he to give it to the church, 
how could he be sure that it would really 
the work. The preacher himself 
might sell it for wine with which to wet 
his throat, or for other ill But to 
this a better thought answered: 

* Whatever 


Since 


work 


to 


use. 


way the brooch may take, 


1t for Gods sake, 


Disquieted thou mayst not be. 

Do that which best becometh thee. 

For though the preacher should withhold, 

Or idly spend thy gift of gold, 

To thee it no concern; 

Good-will the grace of God doth earn.” 
And then a new thought arose, saying 
that if he kept his brooch, his lady 

“Will for thy love thy gift hold dear, 

And often on het 

And oft her thought will turn to thee; 

While if she never should it see, 

Like a thing lost it sure will be.” 


is of 


neck will wear, 


He knows not what to do; he unclasps 
and clasps again the fastening of his 
purse, but at last the love of heaven pre 
vails, and with the good-will of a goo 
heart he offers through the preacher to 
the sweet Mary of Grace his brooch of 
gold, that was all his goods and his trea- 
sure. Then he left Soissons, and went 
on his way toward the sea. At night he 
finds lodging in a solitary grange, and 
wearied with travel, soon falls asleep on 
the straw. In the middle of the night he 
is awakened by a brilliant light, and sees 
three fair women, richly apparelled, stand- 
ing before him. The chief and most beau 
tiful of them addresses him with sweet 
words, saying: *‘Dear friend, I am Mary, 
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the Virgin Mother of God, whose love 
thou hast preferred to the love of the oth- 


er Mary. Iwill be thy friend; behold the 
brooch upon my neck that thou gavest me 
at the altar of Soissons.”” Then she gave 
her blessing to the clerk and disappeared. 
He returned safely to his own land, and, 


after visiting his relations, retired to a 
solitary island, where he led a life of pious 
devotion, made strong by our Lady against 
the evils of this world. When King Rich- 
ard of England heard of this miracle, 
though he was at war with King Philip 
of France, he sent word to the clergy of 
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Chartres that they might preach through 
his lands at their will: and the King him 
self told the story of the miracle to his 
cousin Alice, Countess of Blois, and she 
told it again, so that being often repeated, 
it came to be known in the good city of 
Chartres. 

Favored thus by repeated evidences of 
divine grace, it Is not surprising that the 
new cathedral rose rapidly from the old 
foundation. Its plan was in some mea 
sure determined by the fact that the flames 
had left uninjured the three doors of the 
western front, with their beautiful statues, 
as well as part of the two noble 
towers by which they were flanked, and 
which, being set in advance of the closing 
wall of the nave, formed the sides of the 
porch of the ancient church. 


great 


The erypt 
under the choir had also, as we have seen, 
escaped destruction The designer of the 
new building wisely resolved to preserve 
these portions of the old edifice, though 
they imposed limitations upon the free 
dom of his plan. In order to increase 
the length of the nave he gained two bays 
by suppressing the porch, and by bringing 
forward the old doors to a new facade 
built in line with the western front of the 
The breadth of the choir was 
increased by a second aisle, and its length 
by asemicirele of apsidal chapels that add 
ed greatly to its beauty. 
the 
advance 


towers, 


In plan and in 
work shows the 
which the art of 
architecture had made during the fifty 
vears since the building of Suger’s church 
at St. Denis. 
the old style. It all belongs to the new. 
Alike in poetic conception and in intelli 


construction new 


magnificent 


There is scarcely a trace of 


gence of construction it is one of the most 
The 


cathedral of Amiens indeed surpasses it 


splendid monuments of Gothie art. 


in the completeness with which the prin 
ciples of the art of the pointed arch and 
ribbed vault have shaped and controlled 
every portion of but 
Chartres has its points of superiority; and 
these two, with 


the construction; 


Paris 
and of Reims, forma group unrivalled in 


the cathedrals of 


the world of masterpieces of creative im- 
agination in stone. 

Chartres is the most solidly built of 
these great cathedrals, and owing to the 
rapidity of its erection, it is the most uni 
form of construction. It was 
essentially complete in 1220; before 1250 
it was enriched by the windows that are 
still its glory, and by the porches of its 


them in 
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transepts peopled with statues; 


in 1260 
was dedicated, and it is reported that S 


Louis, whose presence was in itself a eo, 
secration, took part in the ceremony, 
The vast size and the lateral extensix 
of the choir at Chartres were admiral 
titted for the pomp and ceremony of tli 
daily 


ritual which, as a result of the in 
aginative and intellectual activity of t] 
period, had become more stately and im 
pressive than ever before. Everything 
within the church was intended to exalt 
the spirit of devotion, and to deepen thy 
sense of the solemnity of the service. in 
which the worshipper took part as a mem 
ber of that church universal which in 
cluded the triumphant hosts of heaven as 
well as the militant hosts of earth. All| 
the arts of expression contributed to the 
joint work in which the powers of each 
were enhanced by their combination with 
the others, and by their mutual interde 
pendence. In the noble Gothie art of 
this time, painting and sculpture serve 
not as ornamental appendages, but take 
their place as essential elements of the 
whole work, with the double funetion of 
recording the religious history and life of 
man, and of giving a,thousand living il 
lustrations in the figure of angel or saint, 
apostle, martyr, virgin, hero, of that faith 
and sentiment of which the edifice in its 
complex unity was the visible expression, 
This perfect union of the arts, while each 
preserved its own fullest energy and free 
dom, is the most specific and absolute dis 
tinction of the highest creations of Gothic 
architecture. In no other style, at no 
other period, in no other land, has it been 
attained in like degree to that in whieh it 
is displayed at Chartres and the other con- 
temporary cathedrals of France. 

In the measureless expanse of pictorial 
representation on the painted glass of the 
spacious windows of the nave, or the still 
vaster windows of the apse;through which 
the eastern sun flooded the choir, and in 
the endless gallery of sculptures which 
occupied every coign of vantage without 
and within, from pavement to spire, the 
two unbounded realms of belief and of 
knowledge were included; and the scheme 
of life, here and 


hereafter, such as the 
Chureh held it to be, was set before the 
eyes of the worshippers for their delight, 
for their instruction, and for the awaken- 
ing of the dull intelligence and the cold 
heart. 

The crowd of pictured and sculptured 
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forms rivalled in numbers the crowd of 
living worshippers that assembled from 
day to day within and around the chureh. 
Not less than nine thousand figures, paint- 
ed or carved, adorn the cathedral, arranged 
in such order that the history of the world 
from the creation to the last judgment is 
displayed to the beholder in representa- 
tions of the great themes of religious in- 
terest, and in an unending defile of the 
patriarchs, judges, kings, and prophets of 
the old dispensation, and of the Virgin 
and her Divine Son, the apostles, the mar- 
tyrs, the confessors and saints of the new. 
At the entrance of the chureh is the last 
judgment; in the depth of the apse is 
Mary holding the Child Jesus in her arms; 
from west to east, along the northern side, 
the figures are mainly from the Old Testa 
ment; along the southern side mainly from 
the New. It was truly said in older days, 
picture ecclesiarum libri sunt laicorwum. 
The change in the relation of painting 
and seulpture to the popular life and ed- 
ucation is one of the chief differences be- 
tween medieval and modern civilization. 


The story of the Cathedral of Chartres 
does not end with its dedication in 1260, 
Sut at this time the great mediwval period 
of creative energy was coming to its close. 
The tide of spiritual and intellectual emo 
tion, which had risen so high for a hun 
dred years, was gradually running out. 
Gothie architecture had reached the sum 
mit of achievement, and had already en 
tered on its inevitable decline. But never 
have the faith and aspirations of men been 
more nobly realized in expression than in 
the cathedrals of France. They embody 
in forms of perennial beauty and endur 
ing appeal to the imagination so much of 
the deepest sentiment of mankind that 
the words with which the service of the 
dedication began may still be appropri 
ately repeated by every worshipper within 
the walls: Vidi civitatem sanctam Jeru 
salem novam descendentem de caloa Deo, 
paratam, sicut sponsam ornatam viro 
suo. **Lsaw the holy city, new Jerusalem, 
coming down from God out of heaven, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her hus 
band.” 
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TINHE traveller in western Massachusetts, 
| reaching some quiet village upon the 
ills, whieh seems to him singularly lone 

and remote, often finds some little in- 
dent in its annals which conneets it with 
e great world. Coming to Goshen, a 
itary little town wholly 


unknown to 
of the readers of this Magazine, he 
s conscious of the height, of the purity 
of the air, and the peacefulness of the 

ooded landseape, and far below, toward 
the east, he sees the undulating line of 
Holyoke, and on some fortunate day may 
eatch the gleam of the placid Connecti- 

it winding through broad meadows and 
tween Tom and Holyoke to the Sound. 

The little town itself is a grassy street, 

with a meeting-house and a hotel, which 
has a desolate air of mistaken enterprise 
declining into disappointment, with long 
iticipation of a crowd of summer pil- 
erims, Who might well turn their steps 
hither, but who have never come.  Be- 
ond the village street upon the same 
plateau is the great Goshen reservoir, 
whieh lies hushed in grim repose over 
the town of Williamsburg, a few miles 
below, the town which was overwhelmed 
some years ago by the bursting of the Mill 
River dam. Such events are the tragedies 
of the hills, which become traditions told 
in the village store, and investing with 
dignity, as the years pass, the villagers 
who reeall the direful day. 

Among the traditions of Goshen is that 
of the passage of some of the soldiers of 
Burgoyne on their march from Saratoga 
to Cambridge. When the brilliant Brit- 
ish general swept down Lake Champlain 
to the Hudson, capturing Ticonderoga as 
he came, it was feared in these hills that 
he would march triumphantly from Al- 
bany to There was a general 
rally of all able-bodied men to the res- 


3oston. 
cue; and as they marched away from 
their fields ripe for the harvest the pros- 
peet was dismal, until the able-bodied wo- 
men marched into the fields and gathered 
and housed the crops. The British in- 
vaders reached Goshen, indeed, on their 
march from Albany to Boston, but only 
as prisoners of war. 

All this peaceful neighborhood was 
originally granted by the State to the 
heirs of soldiers in the early New Eng- 
land wars. Goshen and its neighbor Ches- 
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terfield, another city set upon a hill six 
or seven miles to the south, were grants 
to the descendants of soldiers in the Nar 
ragansett expedition of King Philip's war. 
From Goshen the Chesterfield meeting 
be seen against the southern 
horizon, and the road lies through high 
pastures and lonely farms to the pleasant 
town. When you climb its hill and look 
around, vou see a cluster of hospitable 
houses, around which the neatly kept 
grounds give an air of refinement to the 
whole village, which is steeped in rural 
tranquillity. 

The broad hills slope westward toward 
the valley of the Westfield, and beyond 
lie the shaggy sides of the Cummington 
range. Chesterfield has its special tradi- 
tion of Lafayette passing the night in its 
old tavern, on his way from Albany to 
Boston, in 1824. It is a characteristic 
representative of the hill towns, so still 
that the air seems drowsy as in Rip Van 
Winkle’s village. But such tranquil 
towns, in which a moving figure is half 
spectral and almost a surprise, were the 
beginnings of the nation. From these se- 
questered springs the mighty river flows. 

Chesterfield has not half the population 
that it counted seventy years ago. The 


house ean 


whole town now reports scarcely seven 


hundred persons. Yet, with all the old 
spirit, it invited its neighbors in Hamp- 
shire County to come and dine on one of 
the loveliest of summer days this year. 
It was the annual festival of the Hill-side 
Agricultural Society, and fully a thou- 
sand people filled the friendly town. The 
feast was spread upon tables on a green 
space beside the old house in which La- 
fayette slept, and under a bower of leafy 
white bireh boughs. The magnates of 
the county were all present, and it was 
whispered privately that there were pri- 
vate whisperings among eminent politi- 
cians, who, however, with the non-politi- 
cal, or the political of the wrong side, 
talked cheerfully of the charming day 
and the promising crops. Polities is the 
breath of our patriotic nostrils, and it was 
a stimulating thought that while we were 
listening to the humorous but well-merited 
praises of Strawberry Hill pork, some of 
our bland companions were saving their 
bacon in other ways; and while we dream- 
ed of crisp sausages and savory ham, were 
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eontriving Senators and Councillors, and 
even a Governor himself. 

The simple courtesy and universal inte] 
ligence were of the old New England, nor 
less so the composure and ease with which 


speaker after speaker mounted the bench 
| 


on which he and in what he said, and 


which he 


Sat, 
the wav in said it, showed that 


he was a graduate of the town meeting. 
The pastor of Goshen, asked to speak of 
the 


ney hbor ne 


some of more noted citizens of the 
towns, might well have oe 
cupied with so fruitful a text all the hours 
until sunset. But with exemplary disere- 


tion he mentioned but a few, 


and among 
them some that surprised a New-Yorker, 
who had not but might have 
guessed, that Gideon Lee, former Mayor 
of the city, and Luther Bradish, Lieuten 
ant-Governor of the State, came from the 
little town the Cammington 
opposite, where Bryant studied law. 

The 


Was especially Bryant's. 


known, 


upon hills 


whole region before us, indeed, 
Upon the slope 
yonder he was born, and we could see the 
house in whichasa boy he lived. Thana 
topsis” was the hymn of his meditations 
among those solitary woods. There, upon 
the nearer hill, high over Plainfield, where 
he wrote the poem the ‘* Water-fow1],” for- 


ever floating in the tw ilight heavens 


rosy depths dost thor 


We 


American 


were looking upon the cradle of 


Here 


during poem was written. 


literature. its first en 
The poet him 
self never eseaped the spell of the hills. 
The child was father of the man. Bry 
ant in the eity was always the grave and 
unchanged genius of New England. The 
city did not wear off the rusticity of his 
manner. His air and re- 
, and he was still wrapped in the se- 
clusion of the hills It 


Was reserved 


mote 
is in such scenes 
and among such people on such a day 
that the power of these hills and their 
influence upon our national life and lit 
erature are perceived 

These hidden springs have overflowed 
the prairies of the West; and how much 
of the wealth and prosperity, the energy, 
industry, and enlightenment of New York 
have trickled down from them, you may 
hear, if you doubt, every vear on Fore 
fathers’ Day at the New England dinner 
in New Amsterdam. As alto 
gether too much glory to be adequately 
celebrated in one day, another has been 


there is 
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added, to accommodate the Yankee « it' 
Brooklyn, and it is not the fault of 
sons of New England if on those two d 
the whole continent does not hear the Nn 
lodious thunder of their eloquence p 
claiming that New England always | 
is leading still, and will lead forever, t 
triumphal procession of American pro 
ress 

Supported by such a history it is a n 
ural boast There is, however, one ins 
To do what New En 
land has done, New England must be wh 
she has been. 


orable condition. 


THERE is nothing more delightful tha 
the gray ity w ith which the gume of Ne 
port Is played. To assist at one of thy 
‘functions ” like a coach parad 
is not unlike attendance upon a function 
of the ancient Church in Rome. 


solemn 


Onatru 
Newport afternoon, as soft and sweet an 
New 
port, in every kind of stately and comfort 
able and light and graceful carriage, with 
the finest the most loftil, 
disdainful of eoachmen, proceeds doy 
the avenue to behold the stately processio: 
along the ocean drive. 


luminous an air as can be breathed 


horses and 


Of its kind there is no more beautifu 
drive in the world. The winds 
among rocks which are massed, a shrewd 


shore 


eyed traveller said, as on the shores of 
Greece. The bold character of the coast 
of Rhode Island and its picturesque etfects 
are wholly unknown upon its neighboi 
Long Island. The endless reach of sand 
and the monotony of the vast level land 
on Long Island have a certain vague 
charm as of a sea-shore becoming or about 
But that point is 
fully reached by its northern neighbors of 
the New the ocean 
drive in Newport is in itself incompara 
ble. 


For its company on the day of a great 


to become picturesque. 


England coast, and 


social function it is quite as incomparable. 
Hyde Park, the Bois, the Cascine, the 
Prater, show no such sumptuous display. 
If the street boy were a ‘philosopher, he 
would say, probably, as he watched the 
spectacle, ** My eyes! money plays here 
The American street 
boy of every degree is not supposed to 
need any stronger impression of the value 
of money than he already possesses. But 
Newport is the great school for that in- 
struction, and it is open free to the whole 
world. Money elsewhere has the same 


for all it is worth.” 


“Far through thi, 
1 pursue 
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instincts and desires. But in 


its 


a city, in 
and etfeets, however 
divided and hidden. In 
summer Newport the Vv are concentrated 


winter, sports 


splendid, are 


inder most fortunate conditions, and pro- 
‘eed in the open air. 

It is all the more striking because mon 
ey has built its summer city close by and 
just above one of the oldest and most his 
It has 


macniticence and mad profusion 


torie of our cities. improvised its 
upon 
the outskirtsof simplicity and moderation 
But that simplicity and moderation are 
W hen 
they were asked what effect the new town 
produced upon the old, whether the rol 
icking city on the hill harmed or helped 
the plodding seaport, they answered: “Un 
| Creesus and Midas came, it was bene 
ficial. But they have ruined Newport.” 
Perhaps not, however, The Newport 
on the hill of to-day is the legitimate off- 
spring of the summer retreat. 
That was a group of the select who came 
to Newport to enjoy themselves for the 
summer. They were well-to-do, some of 
But not many dwelt in cottages. 
multitude 
they 
sauntered, It 


observant, for all their plainness. 


earlier 


them. 


The lived in hotels. They 
dined, they drove, they 
the green tree. It 


was less money enjoying itself as more 


danced, 
Was 
money enjoys itself now. The gossip, the 
flirting, the display were not of another 
kind, they were the same as to-day, but 
the Mrs. Can 
dour, Mrs. Malaprop, Sir Benjamin Back 
bite. and the brothers Surface were al 
ready there. 


scale was more limited. 


The standards of conduct, 
the ideals of honor, were not essentially 
different. 

A generation ago Sir Benjamin bowed 
and danced and supped at Mrs. Malaprop’s 
ball with all the gay world of that time, 
which is now in wigs, caps, turbans, or 
heaven: and the next day,dining with Mrs. 
Candour, Sir Benjamin told, with infinite 
relish and to the great amusement of the 
table, the story of his hostess’s verbal 
trips and stumbles. — It did not to 
be conduet essentially base, because this 


seen 


sparkling summer realm by the sea is like 
Charles Lamb's conception of the artificial 
‘Leon 
fess, for myself, that with no great delin 
quencies to answer for, I am glad for a 


comedy of the eighteenth century : 


season to take an airing beyond the dio 
cese of the strict conscience—not to live 
always in the precinets of the law courts 

-but now and then, for a dream-while or 
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so. to imagine a world with no meddling 


restrictions, to get 


the hunter cannot follow me 


recesses 


Wiiilher 


Ssecret shades 


inmost grove 


led Ida’s 
t there was no fear of J 
To take permanent lodgings be voud the 
diocese of the strict conscience, however, Is 
a critical enterprise. Lf you take a hous 
the 
The magnetic rock in Sind 


in Capua, you must needs breathe 
Capuan alr. 
bad’s story drew out the nails of the ships 
that ventured too near. Old Mithridates 
fed on poisons until they ‘*beeame a kind 
of nutriment,” as Dr. Rappaccini fed his 
dauchter, until, too late, he discovered that 
she was doomed. The gray beards vho 
drive out to see the coach parade, and 
recall the days, before the ocean drive, 


when the rocks bevond Lily Pond were a 
elimmering land of Beulah, may prattle 
of the golden age of Newport as of a hap 


py past in which the gray beards were born. 
But will they seriously contend that the 
ave of Croesus and Midas is not the golden 
age of Newport ? 

While they are gossiping, the coaches 
approach. They have been through the 
town, and are driving out by the Fort 
road: and as they appear, the vast throng 
have driven to 
meet them pull to the side of the road to 
allowa free course. A multitude of spec 
tators awaiting a festal procession, which 


of earriages which out 


at last is coming, naturally suggests ap 
plause. But there is profound silence. 
There is no cheer for every spectator to 
eateh up and pass on. The first coach is 
at hand, and gravely passes at a deliberate 
pace, and the great world in carriages 
gravely looks on, The second coach de 
liberately follows, and is surveyed with 
equal gravity. The next perhaps will 
strike a spark of applause, But the next 
passes deliberately amid a silence pro 
found. One friend, perhaps, in the statels 
procession gravely nods to another grave 
The fune 
Far out at sea the white 
sails flash, and the summer surf breaks 
gently along the shore. 


ly gazing from a carriage. 
tion ” pr weeds. 


Every coach 
The moment for cheer 
ing has not vet arrived, Indeed, it does 
not arrive before the pageant has passed, 
and the reviewing 


rolls slowly by. 


carriages are turning 

It is truly 
Graybeard recalls 
nothing like it for multitude and display 
in the old drives on ‘‘ beach days” along 


and following on in its wake. 


a solemn function. 
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the beach in what he ealls the golden age. 
But does he doubt that old Ne W port would 
have done it gladly if itcould have done it ? 


of He 


it Is 


liogabalus haunts the 


If the ghost 


villad shore with 
thie 


merely makes a pretty summer spectacle 


no hope of re 


ming imperial crowh His court 


when t opera ends The coach and the 


stately equipage and the flashing splendor 


of busy idleness are 


the pageant which is 
k ndly displayed gratis for the passengers 
in the omnibus, for the pedestrians and 
tue nurses, 
at their 


‘ 
+} 
Dberore Lier 


They sit and stroll and stare 
while the 


“ase vay play proceeds 
Nowhere 
stantly than in the summer Newport does 
the 


march of the soldiers recur 


eves. more Conh- 
remark of the little child watching the 
** Mamma, 
how good they are to make such a show!” 


THE first sign of mental disturbance in 
the famous case of the Reverend Adam 
Bang, D.D., was the announcement of his 
text on Thanksgiving Day. The good 
man arose in his pulpit, and looking be 
nevolently at the congregation, which was 
always large upon that day, because Dr. 
Bang 


was sure to 


thankfulness which 


suggest a for 
had no 
one else, he said, ** Dear brethren, my text 
this morning will be found in Whitting- 
ton and his Cat.” 


cause 


occurred to 


There was a general movement of sur- 


prise and apprehension. The ladies were 
in tears for the lamented wits of the good 
pastor Undoubtedly he was eccentric. 
But this outburst seemed to imply that ee 
centricity was merged in something more 
distressing. It was a rural congregation 
to which he ministered, and, like many 
pastors of long command in one parish, 
he had aequired a kind of papal authority 
which emphasized and encouraged his hu- 
mor, and led him on this oceasion to 
personify the countryman as Whitting- 
ton, because, as he said, it is the country- 
man who really renews the city, and all 
urbanity was latent in Sir Richard while 
he was stilla farmer's boy. But while Dr. 
Bang’s people were not easily surprised, 
they were plainly alarmed when he gave 
out this extraordinary text, and the dea- 
cons exchanged glances, as if inquiring 
whether they should not proceed at once 
to extreme and the 
minister to his siek-chamber. 


measures, conduct 

The course which they adopted is not 
known, and all reports of the sermon that 
Dr. Bang preached from that text, if in 
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deed he preached at all, are lost. B 
however painful the ineident may hay 
been to that respectable parish, it is ce) 


tainly a text which in another place an 
upon another occasion an Eas 
might we 

Kor it was only recent] 


say in 
Chair and at the present time 
be improved, 
that the Easy Chair saw a statement ot} 
the enormous contrast between the popu 
lation of the cities in this country now 
At that time 
we were just 
than 
New York, and there was no very larg: 
city in the country. It was, indeed, a 
rural and a homogeneous republic. 


and a hundred years ago. 
even Newport, of which 


speaking, had a larger commerce 


But the bells of London have always 
had a powerful allurement for Whitting 
ton. They are the true sirens, and how 
many hapless victims they have lured to 
the pitiless rocks of the city, no register 
—which might be well called a Doomsday 
Book—records. But the city spell is un 
deniable, and its secret is not altogether 
sealed. London, said a famous man, is 
the centre of the world. Perhaps we 
might prefer that he had said New York. 
But charity, at least, requires the admis 
sion that something may be said for Lon 
don. Sometimes a great city seems like 
the pitiless monster that came up out 
of the sea, and devoured the young and 
pure and beautiful, whom a resistless fate 
caused to be offered to his insatiable hun- 
ger. Butthen again our brave rural Whit 
tington appears to the imagination as an 
all-conquering Perseus, who baffles and 
tames the monster, and compels him to 
serve and not to rule. 

All this ts to say, as the ingenious read 
er perceives, that it is the constant recruit 
ing of the city from the country which 
aggrandizes it and makes it the servant 
of the country. It is the steady infusion 
of fresh blood that works the municipal 
miracle. There is always a tendency of 
talent and conscious capacity toward the 
city, to share in the excitement of num- 
bers, to compete for the great visible prizes 
of success, and to enjoy the immense in- 
tellectual and artistic opportunities which 
the city proffers. When he called Lon- 
don the centre of the world, what did the 
famous man mean ? 

He meant daily intercourse with the 
masters in art and literature and science; 
the men whose fame has already begun, 
and whose names will make our time il- 
lustrious in history. He meant access to 
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libraries, galleries, museums, to hospitals most tender and pathetic poems in ‘ In 
where science does its utmost to relieve Memoriam” is that which imagines the 
human suffering, to schools which open beloved and immortal Arthur looking 
nto all human knowledge. He meant back: 


the accumulated traditions and fascina “Post thou look back-on. what been 
ting associations of the history of our own As some divinely gifted man, 
race and civilization, the great centre of Whose life in low estate began, 

And on a simple village green?” 


associated human power and achievement 
London appeared to him as Naples to the He goes, and lives to mould a state’s de 
fond poet who gave us the proverb, ‘See crees and shape the whisper of the throne, 
Naplesand die.” No fairer sight remains, but still feels, 


he meant, for human eyes. “When all his active powers are still, 

It was the prescience of all this, the A distant dearness in the hill, 
forecast by conscious power of its own A secret sweetness in the strean 
attainment, which Whittington heard in It is a tradition in Dr. Adam Bangs 
the alluring bells of London. They rung parish that he said of the Whittingtons 
in his own heart, in his own hope,** Ring who staid at home that they were as 


out the old, ring in the new!” He was happy as those who go to the city. ‘* And 
himself the new, and all the future lay if L should speak all my mind,” he is said 
in his breast. That is the fact which we to have said, ‘*T should say that they were 
are apt to forget. The city bells ring to happier.” The good pastor insisted that 
a thousand country boys to turn again, the mute Miltons and guiltless Cromwells 
and not one of them is Whittington. The whom the poet lamented in his elegy only 
traveller finds what he brings, and he attested the richness of the country. They 
brings only what he is. The donkey trots were not unhappy because they were mute 
vayly to town, but he ends as a sorry as Miltons, for they were mute in no other 
drudge, not as Eclipse. The city cannot way, and lent to the village life the un 
make a donkey a race-horse. It is notan conscious charm of fine feeling and gen 
enchanted Bethesda pool to transform a erous action. Moreover, in the village 
goose into a swan, nor is the crow anight- the hands that might have swayed the 
ingale because he flits in city air. The rod of empire swayed the local sceptre, 
country Whittington does not become and it was never demonstrated that Sir 
Lord Mayor because he goes to the city, Roger de Coverley, however shrewd at 
but because he carries the qualities of Quarter Sessions, would have adorned the 


Lord Mayor under his jacket. woolsack. 
The country need not be bullied by Dr. Bang used to say that life in the 
the city. If the countryman is at some country was so placid and pleasant that 


disadvantage in town, the citizen is very countrymen did not improve their oppor 
apt, as Sir Boyle Roche would say, to be tunities. ‘* When you are not at work, 
at sea in the country. The great multi- brethren,” he said, in one of his best ser 
tude of people in the city work harder mons, ‘you are eating, or drinking, or 
than in the country, and under less plea- sleeping, or idling, or chewing the cud of 
sant conditions, They are surrounded tobacco, like the beasts of the field.” ** Al 
by great opportunities, but they are too though,” he hastily added, perceiving his 
busy to make much use of them, even if blunder, and improving his chance at 
they wished to use them. If you have Deacon Giles, ** far be it from me to ma- 
no talent for song, all the operas in town lign our innocent friends the cows and 
will not teach you to sing. If Whitting- oxen by supposing that they would chew 
ton had not found the city bells resist- the filthy weed.” The doctor always in 
lessly persuasive, he would have returned sisted that farmers, although they had 
and lived his contented and happy coun- not time to study, had plenty of time to 
try life. But when the hesitating Whit- read the best books in the world. There 
tington hears those bells, his decision is are not many such books, he said, and 
momentous, because it is not easy to they are the best because they can be 
know whether it is his fancy or his fate read over and over, and give something 
that ealls. fresh and sweet with every reading. ‘* The 
If he remains, sure that the song he best literature,” he once said—and all the 
hears is only the song of the siren, he boys in the meeting-house suddenly at- 
need not regret his choice. One of the tended to the sermon—‘'is like a magical 
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orange, Which has always another and 
sweeter drop to re vard faithful sqyuecz 
i 
fhe Whittingtons who do not go to 
Lo mm, but sta t home, are also bene 
vs, and not vlloyethel the same 
i\ 1 those who serve by standing 
and titi They do n slouch and 


heel because tney live 


in Lhe country: the KhLO tha wood hab 

ean be cultivated as well, and even as 
easily, as bad habits, They KHoOw that 
every pleasure has its price. If Master 


lehabod Cran: 


wandishes his birch to he ip 


us over the tall words, and we arrive at 
reading only after a painful passage, So 
we unde revo with Elia prodig Ous pangs 

t smoking But the home 


to arrive at 


staying W hittingtons, whether they smoke 


ditur’s 


OW a better fashion can eve ‘change 
for a worse: how tlhe iyiV can come 
to 


preferred to the beautiful: in other 


Vvords, how an aecayv, is a ques 


tion Which has olten been approached, if 


We 


xpect to debate it 


not actual! debated in this piace 


+} 
do not know that we ¢ 


} 
how: in the hurry of month after month, 


hie the Loe ot September Comes SO near 


the heel of August,and March galls the 


kibe of February, the time never seems to 
arrive when the Study can really sweep 
and garnish itself, and quiet down to a 
season of serene inquiry upon such a 
At best it appears le only to 
east some fitful gleams upon it.and then 


all the little 


s of newspaper criticism, 


have its windows broken by 


Wanton bov who 
stones at the light wherever 
at 


matter of putty and glass, after 


like to throw 


hey see it The cost the Study is in 


the mere 
one of their outbreaks, is such as would 
a less virtuous apartment; but 


conscience we have, and 


the ftaith we 


may vet crow up be 


cherish that these 


ashamed of them 


selves, we cheerfully pay the expense, and 
and set it again 
to it. 


hey are all 


trim the lamp anew, 


where those who care may come 
If they are not a great many, 
the closer friends, perhaps, for being few ; 
and it is in a kind of familiar intimacy 
that wet 


that we 


to them with a question like 


suggested. It been 


have has 
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or not, use, and do not abuse. the power }) 
of reading. As they do not insist upo 

hearing only ribaldry or profanity 
ly becuuse they have the gift of hearing 
so they do not read poor books, but t 
best books, because they have the gift 
Whittington, who 


the plough by day, cannot study Gres 


reading. must hols 


DV hight. But ke can read good book 
and wood books only, in the Janguag 
that he understands 


This was the tirm conviction and the 
constant exhortation of Dr. Adam Bane. 
and when in your travels you reach thie 
pleasant village of Areadia, you will know 
that 


lightful 


you a sudden and de 
that it here 
that Dr. Bang preached, and here, if any 
Where, that Whittington staid at home. 


are thie re by 


certainty must be 


Study. 


coming up inour mind lately with regard 
to English fietion and its form, or rather 
its formlessness. How, for instance. could 
people who had once known the simple 
verity, Miss 
Austen, enjoy anything less refined and 


less pe rfect 


the refined perfection of 


With her example before them, why 


should not English novelists have gone 


on writing simply, honestly, artistically, 
ever think it must 


have been impossible for them todo other 


after? One would 


wise, if one did not remember, say, the 
lamentable behavior of the people who 
support Mr. Jefferson, and their theatri 
cality in the very presence of his beauti 
It is very dillicult, that 


simplicity, and nothing is so hard as to be 


ful naturalness, 


honest, as the reader, if he has ever hap- 
pened to try it, “The big 
bow-wow | can do mivself, like any one 


must know, 


going,” said Seott, but he owned that the 
exquisite touch of Miss Austen was denied 
him: and it seems certainly to have been 
denied in greater or less measure to all 
her successors. But though reading and 
writing come by nature, as Dogberry just- 
ly said, a taste in them may be cultivated, 
or once cultivated, it may be preserved ; 
and Wily Was it not so among those poor 


islanders? One does not ask such things 


in order to be at the pains of answering 
them one’s self, but with the hope that 
some one else will take the trouble to do 
so, and we propose to be rather a silent 


partner in the enterprise, Which we shall 
eave mainly to Sefior Armando Palacio 
Valdés. 

Il. 

This delightful author will, however, 
wilv be able to answer our question 1 
directly from the essay On fiction with 

hich he prefaces h Ss last novel, and we 
shall have some little labor in fitting his 
saws to our instances. It is an essay 
whieh we wish every one intending to 
read, or even to write, a novel, might ac 
quaint himself with; and we hope it will 
not be very long before we shall have it 
in English, together with the charming 
story of The Sister of San Sulpizvo, 
vhich follows it. In the mean time we 
must go to the Spanish for some of the 
best and clearest things which have been 
said of the art of fiction in a time when 
nearly all who practise it have turned to 
talk about it. 

Sefor Valdés is a realist, but a realist 
according to his own conception of real- 
‘on: and he has some words of just cen- 
sure for the French naturalists, whom he 
finds unnecessarily, and suspects of being 
sometimes even mercenarily, nasty. Ile 
sees the wide ditference that passes be 
tween this naturalism and the realism of 
the English and Spanish ; and he goes 
somewhat further than we should go in 
condemning it. The Freneh natural 
ism represents only a moment, and an in 
significant part of life.... It is character 
ized by sadness and narrowness. The 
prototype of this literature is the Madam 
Bovary of Flaubert. Tam an admirer of 
this novelist, and especially of this novel; 
but often in thinking of it I have said, 
How dreary would literature be if it were 
no more than this! There is something 
antipathetic and celoomy and limited in 
it. as there is in modern French life;” 
but this seems to us exactly the best pos 
sible reason for its being. We believe 
with Sefor Valdés that “no literature 
ean live long without joy,” not because of 
its mistaken wsthetics, however, but be 
cause no civilization can live long with 
out joy. The expression of French life 
will change when French life changes: 
and French naturalism is better at its 
worst than French unnaturalism at its 
best. ‘No one,” as Senor Valdés truly 
says, ‘Sean rise from the perusal of a nat- 


uralistic book... . without a vivid desire to 


escape” from the wretched world depicted 
in it, “anda purpose, more or less vague, 
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of helping to better the lot and morally 
elevate the abject beings who figure im 
it. Naturalistic art, then, 1s not immoral 
in itself, for then 1t would not merit the 
name of art; for though it is not the 
business of art to preach morality, still I 
think that, resting on a divine and spir 
itual principle, like the idea of the beau 
tiful, it is perforce moral. I hold much 
more immoral other books w hich, undera 
elamour of something spiritual and beau 
tiful and sublime, portray the vices in 
whieh we are allied to the beasts. Such, 
for example, are the works of Octave 
Feuillet, Arsene Houssaye, Georges Olinet, 
and other contemporary novelists much 
in vorue among Lhe higher classes of so 
ciety.” 

But what is this idea of the beautiful 
which art rests upon, and so becomes 
moral? “The man of our time,” says 
Sefior Valdés, 


thing and enjoy everything, he turns the 


‘wishes to know every 


objective of a powerful equatorial toward 
the heavenly spaces where gravitate the 
infinitude of the stars, just as he applies 
the microscope to the intinitude of the 
smallest insects; for their laws are identi 
eal. His experience, united with intui 
tion, has convinced him that in nature 
there is neither great nor small; all is 
equal. All is equally grand, all is equally 
just, all is equally beautiful, because all 1s 
equally divine,” as the Study has before 
now perhaps sufliciently insisted. But 
beauty, Sefor Valdés explains, exists i 
the human spirit, and is the beautiful 
effect which it receives from the true 
meaning of things: it does not matter 
what the things are, and it is the fune- 
tion of the artist who feels this effect to 
impart it to others. We may add that 
there is no joy in art except this pereep 
tion of the meaning of things and its 
communication; when you have felt it, 
and told it in a poem, a symphony, a 
novel, a statue, a picture, an edifice, you 
have fulfilled the purpose for which you 
were born an artist. 

The reflection of exterior nature in the 
individual spirit, Sefior Valdés believes to 
be the fundamental of art. ‘““To say, 
then, that the artist must not copys but 
create IS nonsense, because he can in no 
wise copy, and in no wise create. He who 
sets deliberately about modifying nature, 
shows that he has not felt her beauty, 
and therefore cannot make others feel it. 
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The puerile desire which some artists with 
out genius manifest to vo about selecting 
not what seems to them beauti 
ful, but what they think will seem beau 


tiful to others, and rejecting what may 


In nature 


displease them, ordinarily produces cold 
and insipid works. For, instead of 
thie 


they cling to the forms invented by oth- 


ex 
1] able field veality 
ploring heids Of reality, 
er artists who have succeeded, and they 
make statues of statues, poems of poems, 
novels of novels 
the great 


poets moditied nature ; 


[t is entirely false that 
romantic, symbolic, or classic 
such as they have 
expressed her they felt her: and in this 


view they are as much realists as our 


selves 


tide that 


In like manner if in the realistic 
now bears us on there are some 
spirits who feel nature in another way, in 
the romantic way, or the classic way, they 
would not falsify her in expressing her so, 
Only those falsify her who, without feel 
ing classic wise or romantic wise, set about 
being classic or romantic, wearisomely re- 
producing the models of former ages; and 
equally those without sharing the 
sentiment of realism, which now prevails, 


W ho 


force themselves to be realists merely to 
follow the fashion.” 

The fact, are the 
worse offenders, to our thinking, for they 
the living: those 
who continue to celebrate the heroie ad 
ventures of 
breadth 


pseudo-realists, In 


sin against whereas 


Puss in Boots and the hair 
escapes of Thumb, under 
various aliases, only cast disrespect upon 


Tom 


the immortals, who have passed beyond 
these noises. 
IV 

The ingenious English magazinist who 
has of late been retroactively fending 
ithe works of Toistoi and Dostoyevsky 
from the last days of that saint of ro 
mance, George Sand, as too apt to in 
spire melancholy retleetions in a lady of 
her life and literature, and who cannot 
that her dying hours 
were cheered by the writings of that rev 
erend father in God, Alexander Dumas, 
pere, would hardly be pleased, we sup 
pose, with all the ideas of Sefor Valdés 
concerning the novel 


rejoice enough 


its nature, and its 
life. prinei 
the Spaniard says, ‘‘of the 
decadence of contemporary literature is 
found, to my thinking, in the vice which 
has been very graphically called effect- 
ism, or the itech of awaking at all cost 
in the reader vivid and violent emotions, 


function, in modern 


pal cause,” 
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do eredit to the 
and originality of the writer. 


which shall 


inventio 
This Vi 
itself, ar 
more particularly in that of the artist; | 
has always something feminine in hi 


has its roots in human 


hature 


which tempts him to coquet with ¢ 
reader, and display qualities that he thin 
will astonish him, as women laugh fi 

no reason, to show their teeth when thy 

have them white and small and even, o 
lift their dresses to show their feet whe 

there is no mud in the street... . Wha 
many Writers nowadavs wish, is to pro 
duce an effect, grana and immediate, t 
play the part of geniuses. For this they 
have learned that it is only necessary tl 
Write exaggerated works in 


any 
since the vulgar do 


not that they 
shall be quietly made to think and fee! 
but that they shall startled; 
the vulgar of course I 


sort 
ask 
be and 
among includ 
the great part of those who write literary 
criticism, and the 
teach what they do 
... There are many 
who suppose that the highest proof an 
artist can give of his fantasy is the in 


who constitute 
vulgar, since they 
not 


worst 


know . persons 


vention of a complicated plot, spiced with 
perils, surprises, and suspenses; and that 
anything else is the sign of a poor and 
tepid imagination. And not only people 
who seem cultivated, but are not so, sup 
pose this. but there are sensible persons, 
and even sagacious and intelligent crit 
ics, Who sometimes allow themselves to 
be hoodwinked by the dramatic mystery 
and the surprising and fantastic scenes of 
a novel. They own it is all false; but 
they admire the imagination, what they 
call the ‘power’ of the author. Very 
well; all IL have to say is that the * pow 
er’ to dazzle with strange incidents, to 
entertain with complicated plots and im- 
possible characters, now belongs to some 
hundreds 
there are not 


of writers in Europe; while 
much above a dozen who 
know how to interest with the ordinary 
events of life, and with the portrayal of 
characters truly human. 
is a talent, it must 
much commoner 


If the former 
be owned that it is 
than the latter... . If 
we are to rate novelists according to their 
fecundity, or the riches of their inven- 
tion, we must put Alexander Dumas above 


Cervantes,” says Sefor Valdés; but we 


must never forget that Dumas brought 
distraction if not peace to the death-bed 
of a woman who would probably have 
been unpleasantly agitated by those Rus- 
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sian authors who are apt to appeal to the 
imagination through the conscience. 
Cervantes,” Sefor Valdés goes on to 
say, “wrote a novel with the simplest 
plot, without belying much or little the 
natural and logical course of events. This 
novel, which was called Don Vuixote, is 
perhaps the greatest work of human wit. 
Very well, the same Cervantes, mischiev 
ously influenced afterward by the ideas 
of the vulgar, who were then what they 
are now and always will be, attempted 
to please them by a work giving a lively 
proof of his inventive talent, and wrote 
the Persiles and Sigismunda, where the 
strange incidents, the vivid complications, 
the surprises, the pathetic scenes, succeed 
one another so rapidly and constantly 
that it really fatigues you....But in 
spite of this flood of invention, imagine,” 
suys Senor Valdés, ** the place that Cer 
vantes would now occupy in the heaven 
of art, if he had never written Don Quic- 
ote.” but only Persiles and Sigismunda ! 
From the point of view of modern Eng 
lish eriticism, which likes to be melted, 
and horrified, and astonished, and blood- 
eurdled, and goose-fleshed, no less than 
to be ‘‘chippered up” in fietion, Seftor 
Valdés were indeed incorrigible. Not 
only does he despise the novel of com 
plicated plot, and every where prefer Don 
VYuixote to Persiles and Sigismunda, 
but he has a lively contempt for another 
class of novels much in favor with the 
ventilities of all countries. He calls their 
writers ‘novelists of the world,” and he 
says that more than any others they have 
the rage of effectism. ** They do not seek 
to produce effect by novelty and inven 
tion in plot....they seek it in character. 
For this end they begin by deliberately 
falsifying human feelings, giving them 
a paradoxical appearance completely in 
admissible ...Love that disguises itself 
as hate, incomparable energy under the 
cloak of weakness, virginal innocence un- 
der the aspect of malice and impudence, 
wit masquerading as folly, ete.,ete. By 
this means they hope to make an effect 
of which they are incapable through the 
direct, frank, and conscientious study of 
character.” He mentions Octave Feuillet 
as the greatest offender in this sort among 
the French, and Bulwer among the Eng- 
lish; but Dickens is full of it (Boffin in 
Our Mutual Friend will suffice for all 
example), and the present loathsome ar- 
tistic squalor of the English drama is wit- 
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ness of the result of effectism when allow- 
ed full play. 

But what, then, if he is not pleased with 
Dumas, who was sovereign for George 
Sand in sickness, and is good enough 
for the ingenious English magazinist in 
health, or with the effectists who delight 
genteel people at all the theatres, and in 
most of the romances, what, we ask, will 
satisfy this extremely difficult Spanish gen- 
tleman? He would pretend, very little. 
Give him simple, life-like character; that 
is all he wants. ‘* For me, the only con 
dition of character is that it be human, 
and that is enough. If L wished to know 
what was human, I should study human- 
ity.” 

But. Sefior Valdés, Sefior Valdés! Do 
not you know that this small condition 
of yours implies in its fullilment hardly 
less than the gift of the whole earth, with 
a little gold fence round it? You merely 
ask that the character portrayed in fiction 
be human: and you suggest that the noy 
elist should study humanity if he would 
know whether his personages are human. 
This appears to us the cruelest irony, the 
most sareastic affectation of humility. If 
you had asked that character in fiction be 
superhuman, or subterhuman, or preter 
human, or intrahuman, and had bidden 
the novelist go, not to humanity, but the 
humanities, for the proof of his excel 
lence, it would have been all very easy. 
The books are full of those ** creations,” 
of every pattern, of all ages, of both sex- 
es: and it is so much handier to get at 
books than to get at men; and when you 
have portrayed ** passion” instead of feel 
ing, and used ‘* power” instead of com 
mon-sense, and shown yourself a “ gen- 
ius” instead of an artist, the app!ause is 
so prompt and the glory so cheap, that 
really anything else seems wickedly 
wasteful of one’s time. One may not 
make one’s reader enjoy or suffer nobly, 
but one may give him the kind of plea- 
sure that arises from conjuring, or from a 
puppetshow, or a modern stage play, and 
leave him, if he is an old fool, in the sort 
of stupor that comes from hitting the 
pipe; or if he is a young fool, half crazed 
with the spectacle of qualities and im- 
pulses like his own in an apotheosis of 
achievement and fruition far beyond any 
earthly experience. If one is a very great 
master in that kind, one may survive to 
be the death-bed comfort of a woman who 
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is supposed to have needed medicining of 


a narcotic kind from a past of inedifying 


and even to be the admira 
ingenious Enelish 


pe riences 


tion of an magazinist 


fiction ought to do the oftice 


Wile? 


f 


of hvosevamus or bromide of potassium. 
But app wently Senor Valdés would not 

think this any great artistic result. Like 

Emerson, he believes that ‘“‘the foolish 


man wonders at the unusual, but the wise 
man at that the perception 
of the worth of the vulgar is fruitful in 

Like Emerson, he 
not for the great, the remote, the 


tie: he the 


the usual,” 


discoveries,” asks, 


roman 
“embraces 


common,” he 


‘sits at the feet of the familiar and the 
low Or, in his own words, ** Things 


that appear ugliest in reality to the spec 
tator who is not an artist, are transform 
ed into beauty and poetry when the spirit 
We 
all take part every day in a thousand do- 


mestic scenes, every day we see 


of the artist pPOSSsesses itself of them. 


a thou- 
sand pictures in life, that do not make any 
impression upon us, or if they make any 
ibis one of repugnance but 
and without betraving the truth, 
but painting them as they appear to his 
Vision, he 


let the novel 


Isl Come 


produces a most interesting 


work, whose perusal enchants us. That 
which in life left us indifferent, or re 
pelled us, in art delights us. Why? Sim- 
ply because the artist has made us see the 


idea that resides in it. Let not the novel 
ists, then, endeavor to add anything to 
reality, to turn it and twist it, to restrict 
it Since nature has endowed them with 
this precious gift of discovering ideas in 
things, their work will be beautiful if they 
paint But if the 
reality does not impress them, in vain will 
they 


these as they appear. 


strive to make their work impress 


others.” 


VI 
Which brings us again, after this long 
way about, to the divine Jane and her 
iovels, and that troublesome question 


about them. She was great and they 


vere beautiful because she and they were 


honest, and dealt with nature nearly a 
hundred years ago, as realism deals with 

to-day Realism is nothing more and 
nothing less than the truthful treatment 


of material, and Jane Austen was the first 


and the last of the English novelists to 
treat material with entire truthfulness. 
Beeause she did this, she remains the 


miost artistic of the English novelists, and 
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alone worthy to be matched with th: 
great Scandinavian and Slavie and Lati: 
artists. It is not a question of intellect 
or not wholly that. The English hay 
mind enough; but they have not tasts 
enough; or rather their taste has been per 
verted by their false criticism, which is 
based upon personal preference, and no 
upon principle; which instructs a man to 
think that what 
of teaching him first to distinguish what 
he likes it. The art of 
fiction, as Jane Austen knew it, declined 
from her through Seott, and Bulwer, 
and Dickens, and Charlotte Bronté, and 
Thackeray, and even George Eliot, be 


he likes is good, instead 


is Lor before 


cause the mania of romanticism had seized 
upon all Europe, and these great writers 
could not escape the taint of their time; 
but it has shown few signs of recovery 
in England, because English eriticism, in 
the presence of the Continental master 
pieces, has continued provincial and spe 
cial and personal, and has expressed a 
love and a hate which had to do with the 
quality of the artist rather than the char 
acter of his work. It was inevitable that 
in their time the English romanticists 
should treat, as Sefor Valdés says, ** the 
barbarous customs of the Middle Aves, 
softening and disfiguring them, as Wal 
ter Seott and kind did”; that they 
should **devote themselves to falsifying 


his 


nature, refining and subtilizing sentiment, 
and modifying psychology after their own 
fancy,” like Bulwer and Dickens, as well 
as like Rousseau and Madame de Staél, not 
to mention Balzac, the worst of all that 
sort at his worst. This was the natural 
course of the disease; but it really seems as 
if it were their criticism that was to blame 
for the rest: not, indeed, for the perform- 
ance of this writer or that, for eriticism 
can never atfeet the actual doing of a 
thing: but for the esteem in which this 
writer or that is held through the perpet- 
uation of false ideals. 
of English 


The only observer 
life since Jane 
Austen worthy to be named with her was 
not 


middie-class 
George Eliot, who was first ethical 
and then artistic, who transcended her in 
everything but the form and method most 
essential to art, and there fell hopelessly 
below her. It was Anthony Trollope 
who was most like her in simple hon- 
esty and instinctive truth, as unphilos- 
ophized as the light of common day; 
but he was so warped from a whaole- 


some ideal as to wish at times to be like 


a 


he carieaturist Thackeray, and to stand 
ibout in his scene, talking 1t over with 
iis hands in his pockets, interrupting the 
ction, and spoiling the illusion im which 
Mainly, 
much for his 
of life im 
ations and athoroughly bourgeois soul, 


jlone the truth of art resides. 
inet 
nd with a low 


is imst was too ideal, 


View its civie 
re 
he yet produced works whose beauty 1s 
surpassed only by the effect of a more 
poetic writer in the novels of Thomas 
Hardy. Yet if a vote of English eriti 
ism even at this late day, when all con- 
tinental Europe has the light of wsthet- 
‘© truth, could be taken, the majority 
against these artists would be overwhelm 
ingly in favor of a writer who had so 
little artistic sensibility, that he never 


POLITICAL. 
UR Record is « losed on the 15th of Septem- 
ber. 


( 


nations 


The following Gubernatorial nom- 


were made: Virginia Republicans, 
Auvust 22d, William Mahone ; Virginia Demo- 
erats, August 15th, Captain P. W. MeKinney; 
Ohio Democrats, August Yath, James Camyp- 
bell ; 


ber 


Massachusetts Prohibitionists, Septem- 
ith. Dr. John Blackman; South Dakota 
Democrats, September sth. P. MeClure; lowa 
Union Labor, September Sth, 8. B. Downing ; 
August 1th, Joseph G. 
Hutchison ; New Jersey Democrats, September 
Oth, Leon Abbett. 

President Harrison made the following ap- 
pointments: August Bist, Chiet-Justice Whee- 
lock G. Veazey, ot Vermont, Inter-State Com- 
meree Conmunissioner, Aldace F. Walker, 
retired ; September 6th, Thomas H. Anderson, 
of Ohio, Minister to Bolivia: September Oth, 
W. Lyon, Surveyor of Customs, and 
Theodore B. Willis, Naval Officer, of the port 
ot New York. 

James Tanner, Commissioner of Pensions, 
resigned September Lith. 

The general elections in Brazil. August 30th, 
resulted in the return of 95 Liberals and 30 
Oppositionists to the House of 
tives. 


lowa Republicans, 


rice 


freorge 


Representa- 


The British Parliament was prorogued, Au- 
gust 30th, until November 30th. The Queen 
in her speech declared her relations with for- 
cign powers most cordial. 

General Hippolyte, as Provisional President 
of Hayti, with his forces, entered Port au 
Prince August 23d, and took peaceful posses- 
sion of the city. General Légitime left ona 


French gun-boat for Cuba, where he took 
passage for New York, arriving there Sep- 
tember Sth. He sailed for Paris two days 


later. 
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hesitated on any occasion great or sma | 
to make a foray among lis characters, 
and catch them up to show them to the 
reader and tell him how beautiful or ugly 
they were; and cry out over their amazing 
properties, 

Doubtless the ideal of those poor island 
If the truth 
a fad it would be accepted 
but truth 
that; and 
the gradual advance of 
Then they will 


see that their criticism has misled them ; 


ers will be finally changed. 
could become 
by all their” 

something rather too large for 


smart people, 


Is 


we must awalt 


civilization among them. 


and that it is to this false enide they owe, 


not precisely the decline of fiction among 
them, but its continued debasement as an 


art. 


DISASTERS 

August 19th.— Overwhelming tloods and land 
slides in the of Pen 
thousand to fifteen thousand lives estimated 
ost. trip 


proy Kili, Japan. 
Explosion of a steamer on her tria 
it Shanghai. 

August 27th. 
buried an 
Khenzorik, on the Russian frontier. 


Thirty persons killed, 

One hundred and twenty-nine 

persons alive by earthquake at 
Septembe yr Oth. 

cuick, Scotland. 


September 6th. 


explosion at 


( 
Fifty miners killed. 
Explosion in a cartridge fae- 
tory in Antwerp, Belgium ; 135 persons killed, 
20) missing, and 100 seriously injured. 

Septe mber LOth and 11th. 
North Atlantic coast causing great damage 


Severe storm on thie 
lo 
At the Dela 


ware Breakwater several boats were wre kead, 


shipping and loss of life at sea. 


Much damage done at 
Long Branch, Atlantic City, and other places 


and forty lives lost. 


OBITUARY 
August 15th.—In New Haven, Connecticut, 
Protessor Elias Loomis, LL..D., 

eight years. 
August 17th.—In Paris, William Thaw, rail 
road magnate and philanthropist, aged seven 


aved seventy 


ty years. 

August 25th.—In St. Louis, Missouri, Heury 
Shaw, philanthropist, aged eighty-nine years 

August 29th. In New York, George Fawcett 
Rowe, actor and dramatist, aged sixty years 
In Lucerne, Switzerland, Sam 
uel Austin Allebone, LL.D., aged seventy three 
years. 

Septembe 6th. 
setts, General 


Septe mber 2d. 


At Cottage City, Massachu- 
Rodney C. Ward, of Brooklyn, 
New York, aged fifty-two years. 

September Lth. In New York, Congressman 
Samuel Sullivan (“ Sunset”) Cox, in his sixty 
fifth year. 


ast summer was 


~ a kind of mirage, 
ba] Wis it not? It 
s+ seemed to be al 


Ways just ahead of 
~~ A y us, but when we 
reached the place 

or the time, lo! it 

had vanished, and 
n place of it we 
had rain and storm, and probably a water- 
spout and a despondent thermometer, It was 


like the recent account of a city seen in the 
air in the Rocky Mountains. The apparition 
turned out to be the city of Montreal—people 
recognized the spires and domes; but why it 
was seen there, thousands of miles from its 
site, and why it should seem to be there (un- 
less it was trying to get out of the wet of all 
the Atlantic slope), no on could tell. It has 
been, North and South, the greenest summer 
ever known. Nature las shown what it could 
do in the way of exuberant vegetation, and 
also in the way of flushing streams and wash- 
ing out highways and railways. Now and 
then a superb day was let down out of heaven, 
and everybody said, * Now we shall have sum 
mer, dryness, heat, the luxury of being too 
warm, and of going off to the sea or the moun- 
tains to get cool.” We saw this will-o’-the- 
Wisp season of summer just in advance of us. 
A day and a half of tropical weather in May 
awakened this expectation to the highest de- 
eree; it raised the market for thin underwear, 
and momentarily discouraged the water proof 
and umbrella trade. But it was an illusion. 
We seem to have been wandering ever since 
in rain or mist; the season has been fragmen- 
tary and delusive. The fair summer which 
Wis occasionally prophesied was exactly like 
i mirage When we came to the spot where it 
ought to be, 

With the effect of this state of things upon 
the railways, or upon the crops, which were 
beaten down or rotted on the trees or in the 
ground, the Drawer has nothing to do; nor 


has it any suggestion to make upon the neces 
sity of a weather bureau station in the Atlar 
tic to tell us when the moisture is coming: 
only notes the disturbance of the mental equ 
librium. This was beyond the reach of th 
Mind-Curists. It did no good to Say that it 
was summer, for it kept on raining, nor t 
affect to be comfortable, for we were obliged 
to light a fire. And this was not the worst 
of it. The minds of people were contused 
and unsettled; they were all the time in un 
certainty. The calendar was all right, the fo 
liage was all right; it was a royal season to 
look at; but all the time the expected did 
not come, and people said, “It does not seem 
like summer; it does not seem like any season 
at all.” 

The subtle effect of this confusion and un 
certainty upon character is worthy the atten- 
tion of the philosopher. 
duced by it has been apparent. 


The unrest pro 
We do not 
expect here that calmness of mind and dispo- 
sition to postpone everything till to-morrow 
which unchanging weather produces in the 
Oriental or the Mexican character; but the 
extraordinary changeability in the quantities 
of moisture seems to have begotten a nervous- 
ness and unrest unknown before even in our 
yarying climate. Who can tell how many of 
the railway collisions which were our daily 
news all the season were due to the confusion 
of mind owing to the demoralization produced 
by the summer promised which did not come ? 
It would be going too far to say that the many 
defaleations had this cause, for people will 
steal in the driest weather and the driest 
countries: but there does seem to have been 
an excess of pecuniary rascality. The old- 
fashioned summer, with its relaxation into 
gentleness and kindly feeling, was the season 
of courtships and engagements by the sad sea 
waves and in the sunny, invigorating moun- 
tain retreats. Can love itself stand such a 
wet, soaking time as we have had? We shall 
probably know this autumn what effect ex- 
cessive dampness and want of sunshine have 


» bd 
Chitor’s Drawer. a 
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id upon tender affection ; but no statistics 
ill show us the real measure of discourage 
nt It 1s possible that our youns people 
vve risen superior to it, and taken a lesson 
m the English novels, 1n which men and 
ynen prefer to make love in water-proofs 
i under umbrellas, 1 rain and sleet and 
o mist. Maybe the weather has devel- 
doa more earnest, determined character, 
i that there will be recorded fewer sunny 
rtations and more s¢ rious engagements. But 


in 


seems to have been a period of novel and 
oomy uncertainty. We know how much 
lepends upon adress; and who knew how to 
ess from day to day in out disorganized so- 
led summer? Who can ¢ stimate the effect 
on disposition in those who had prepared 
» elaborate wardrobe tor an ordinary cam- 
‘ign when this was practically useless in the 
erflow of the Atlantic upon us * We heard 
f people on the coast in the season who vol- 
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untarily went into the ocean in order to get 
out of the wet. These heroic souls will no 
doubt come out of the sumer cheerful, and 
many of them married; but we ¢ mnot tell 
how it will be with those inland, especl lly in 
the mountain mists, who had no such refuge 
CHarLes DupLey WARNER. 


GERONIMO’S OFFER 

IN an effort to educate the captive Apa hes, 
one of the otfelals ota goverline school ap 
proached the chiet Geronimo with a request 
that he attend the daily classes. The great wal 
rio! retlected a moment, and then re police Me 
vo for two dollar an hour Whocan say atter 
this that the Indian is not susceptible to coml- 
mercial development 


A NATURAL REQ EST 


JupGe D was somewhat hard of 


hearing, was being ent rtained at a bachelor 


HE CAME OF A FAMILY OF MUSICIANS 


Farr Preu enthusiastically). 


musicians ! 


My father, he did not care for children.” 


“What glorious advantages, signore ' 

ind you travelled with them in those days—did you not? and saw many countri¢ s? 
SIGNOR PROFESSOR ‘hesitatingly). ** Vell, no, mees You see, my parent, he vas much attached to a 

pet monkey,—and ze monkey t vas much att 


acued to him,—and—they alvays travelled together 


father and grandfather both 


ae 
i 
~*~ 
if 
_—_8 
= 
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nner by one 


» of his Presbyterian clients. and 
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a good cup of coffee. Knowing that care 


oeclipled a seat at the opposite end of the — cotfee, and that lait was mi k, they endeavor 
table As was his custom, the host bent over to eall for a Judicious mixture of the two, hy 
empty plate and asked a moderately their orthoepy was of so remarkable an or 
engethy grace. At the same time Judge D that they succeeded only in getting the coft 
eaned forward, with one hand up to his pre- “Cafe au late” they tried without sueces 
ferred ear, and when he was satistied that his Then “du lay-it” was atte mpted unavail 


friend’s remarks were at an end. not havir 


grasped the situation, he said, “You will have 
to say that over again, Smith: I didn’t hear 
word you said.” 


INGIN SUMMER 
Jest about et 1 fall 
(rit to i 1t trees 
An e mah thet knows it a 
ons trost in ¢ bree 
When a person tells hisse’f 
Thet the leaves look ehty thir 
Then thar blows a n breaf ! 
Ingin summer’s hvere agin. 


Kind-uh 


ivy I icws 
Nat uv pears ez ef 
She wuz lavin’ off a da 
rorimn 1 he il 
Fore sh fre . » to sta 
Narv | o work 7 strike 
"Li ng about this time o’ year! 
sort-uh slowly like, 
R t when Ingin here. 
Wife an’ bovs kin do the wor k, 
But a man with natehel Wit, 
Like I got, kin ‘ford to shirk, 
Ef he hes a turn for it 
Time w grapes set in to rips 
All I ast off ar man 
Is a common eco’n-cob pipe 
With terbacker to my han’. 
Then jest loose me whar the air 
simmers ‘crost me, wahm an’ free 
Promised lands ull find me thar; 
Wings ull falily sprout on me 
I'm i-loungin’ round on throne 8, 
Bossit vyorids [Tom shore to shore 
When I stretch my marrer bones 
Jest outs the cabin door! 
An’ the sunshine seepin’ down 


ead, bald an’ gray, 


Pears right like the gilted 


gil crown 
day 


some 
Eva WitperR McGuasson 
DIDN'T THINK OF ENGLISH 


\ GooD story is told of two young Ameri 


this travelling Europe. They had hever 
oroughly mastered any of the langnag 


mmontly spoke non the Continent, and were 


particularly weak in their French, knowing 


iat language well enough by sight. but not 
having a speaking acquaintance with it. 


Finding themselves in a small French town 


one evening, they were desirous of obtaining 


iv The Suggestion that lait micht be pronounces 
light was adopted, equally in vain. 

a Finally, in despair, one of the strneeli: 
youths exclaimed, “* Well, it’s mighty 
we don’t know enough to get 
milk !” 


a little bit of 
“Do you want milk ?” asked the waitress 
opening her mouth for the tirst time. 


“Y-ves!” stammered the travellers, over 
whelmed with surprise. 
“Then why didn’t you say so in the first 


place ?” 


queried the girl, as she tlounese oti, 


And again the young men didn’t know. 


AMONG THE 


ARTISTS 


rue Bohemian element in and about New 
York numbers its members many a 


Meissonier born to blush unseen. many a Ru 


among 


bens who wastes his sweetness on the 
air. 


desert 
They nevertheless enjoy life hugely, and 
have among themselves a quantity of unwrit 
ten anecdotes sufticiently lar to fill the 
shelves of a moderate-sized library. 

The incipient Gér6me who could not ad 


mire a well-known society woman because 


she 
Was out of drawing is to be found among the 
leaders of this community, in addition to whom 
are several sensitive souls who have repeated 
ly refused to reproduce on canvas certain sun 
sets and sky effects because “the coloring 
thereof was atrocious.” 


On Luzerne—not to be confounded 
with Switzerland’s Lucerne, which it 
bles in no particular 


Lake 


reseln 
a young and recent ad- 
dition to art’s followers was once asked Wwhiy 
the lovely little sheet of water was named af- 
ter the histeric Swiss lake, and replied, “ Be- 
cause it is so different; and there,” he added, 
“is where art is so vastly the superior of na- 
ture, it is so different.” And his companion, 
who had seen nature retlected upon the com- 
mentator’s canvas, agreed that it was so 

Another successful devotee at art’s shrine. 
on being asked to paint the portrait of a friend, 
kindly replied, “ That if he were allowed to put 
a little soul into the face he would be glad to 
do it.” 

The of the French painter who 
thonght himself unhappy in heaven because 
there was not a color shop in the place, tinds 
Its counterpart i 


dream 


n the reality of the situation 
confronting the young man who gave up art 
entirely because the colors at his disposal were 
so limited, saying that “ with so few and sueh 
hackneyed hues” he could not satisfy his own 
soul, and, preferring to be conscientious, tried 
literature, in which profession he found it pos- 
sible to mystify his readers by the extraordi- 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


THE SPIRIT OF MUNCHA 


nq tad 


from @ you 


“Last night I lay in a gondola on the Grand Canal drinking it all in, 


full before.” 


nary combination of syllables he was able to 
produce, 

“The Academy committee 
against you, haven't they ?” asked one disciple 
of the brush of a brother in art. 

“Why, no. They accepted my marine.” 

“Solsaw. Ifthey were well disposed they 


have a grudge 


would have sent it back.” 

biting, but hardly more 
red with the eriti- 
by his best 


This was certainly 
than pleasantry when compa 
cism vouchsafed to an engraver 
published book were very 
have been vastly better if they had 
printed from the reverse side of the block. 

The painter whose signature was the most 
striking thing he ever dia, and the colorist 


a recently 
would 
been 


id, who said his wood-euts in 
good, but 


USEN. 
letter from Venice.) 


and life never seemed so 


who 
es a delicate 


referred to paint apples blue and peach 
they 
were prettier that way, find their parallel in 
this community in the artist 
frames is equalled ouly by his lack of taste in 


mauve because he thought 


whose taste for 


the selection of his colors, and in the beginner 
in the west preferable 
of things on the score of 


who thought a sunrise 
to the usnal order 
originality. 

That 
the bays are im] 


some of the struggling aspirants for 
rovident goes without sayu 

There is room for doubt that any 
stricken soul ever painted his 
ture on the bosom of his only st 


pove rty 
for lack of 
canvas, selling his studs to buy a frame, be 
cause having parted w ith his shirt he no longet 


had use for them, but the young man who 
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= 
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wore a brass-headed manuscript fastener in 


eu of a plain gold stud to w fashionable re 
ception ves, breathes, and has his being on 


Manhattan Island. The individual who for 
fuine’s sake hailed poverty with joy because 
he could not do his best unless he were hun- 
ery, can be found there; and as for the disei 
ples of the brush who resemble Barkis in their 
Willin’ness” to paint anything, from a barn 
to the portrait of a lady, if by so doing they 
may keep the sheriff, the wolf, and thirst from 
the door, their name is legion 


Joun Kenprick Banus 


VIVE LA BAGATELLE 
SWIFT'S CHEERFUL CREED.” 


\ » thre liv Dean 
\W *Augus times, 

Made merriment for fat and lean 
In joeund prose and rhymes! 

Ah, but he drove a pranksome quill! 
Wi ! ‘ The Vi t 

creed With a W 
Was Vi t hagatelle 


Oh, there were reckless jesters then! 
And when a man was hit, 
He quick returned the stroke again 
With trenchant blade of wit 
*Twas parry, thrust, and counter-thrust 
That round the board befell: 
They quaffed the wine and crunched the erust 
With “ Vive la bagate e!” 


How rang the genial laugh of Gay 
At Pope's defiant ire! 

How Parnell’s sallies brought in play 
The rapier wit of Prior! 

And how o’er all the banter’s shift- 
The laughter’s fall and swell 

Upleaped the great guffaw of Swift, 
With Vive la bagatelle !” 


© moralist, frown not so dark, 
Purse not thy lip severe ; 
[will warm the heart if ve but hark 
The mirth of “vester yeat 
To-day we wear too grave a face; 
We slave,—we buy and sell; 
Forget awhile mad Mammon’s race 
In * Vive la bagatelle !” 
CLINTON SCOLLARD 


A MOTION TO “SQUASH.” 

COLONEL M , commonwealth’s attorney 
for County, had unbounded influence 
over the presiding justice of the County Court 
under the old system. B ,a@ young lawyer, 
had been retained to defend a prisoner, and 
discovering what he conceived to be a fatal 
defect in the indictment, submitted a motion 
to quash. He was proceeding to sustain his 
point as best he could when the presiding jus- 
tice, a fat old fellow, settled himself in his 
chair and fell asleep. The argument pro- 
ceeded, and at its close “the Squire” roused 
up, and rubbing his eyes, said, “ Squash ’er.” 


Colonel M was on his feet in a moment, 
and inguired, with much asperity, “Do I un- 


derstand this Court as sustaining the moti: 
to quash my indictment ?” 

“Oh! No, Kurnil,” said the Squire. 
squashes the motion to squash.” 


AN AMUSING ANNOUNCEMENT 

THE custom has prevailed with a certa 
Episcopal church in a California diocese 
presenting each scholar of the Sabbath-schox 
with an egg during the exercises at the cel 
bration of Easter. On an oceasion of thy 
kind, when that point in the serviee wa 
reached which had been set apart for this in 
teresting ceremony, the assistant clergyma 
arose and made this announcement: “* Hymn 
419, ‘ Begin, my soul, the exalted lay,’ afte: 
which the eggs will be distributed.” 


NOT TALL ENOUGH 

History has recorded that a foreign prin 
cess to whom Henry VIII. of England offered 
his hand in marriage sent back the pointed 
answer that “if she had had two heads she 
would gladly have placed one of them at his 
Majesty's disposal.” This allusion to the fate 
of Anne Boleyn and Katherine Howard was a 
good specimen of the epigrammatic smartness 
of that period; but an equally creditable per- 
formance has been furnished by our own age. 

Just at the time when vague reports were 
beginning to ereep abroad that Germany was 
meditating a fresh extension of her frontier at 
the expense of Holland, a Dutch official of high 
rank happened to be visiting the court of Ber- 
lin, where he was handsomely entertained. 
Among other spectacles got up to amuse him 
a review was organized at Potsdam. 

“What does your Excellency think of our 
soldiers ?” asked Prince Bismarck, as one of the 
regiments came marching past in admirable 
order. 

“They look as if they knew how to fight,” 
replied the visitor, gravely ; “ but they are not 
quite tall enough.” 

The Prince looked rather surprised at this 
disparaging criticism. He made no answer, 
however, and several other regiments filed 
past in succession; but the Dutelman’s ver- 
dict upon each and all was still the same: 
“Not tall enough.” 

At length the Grenadiers of the Guard made 
their appearance—a magniticent body of vet- 
erans, big and stalwart enough to have satis- 
fied even the giant-loving father of Frederick 
the Great; but the inexorable critic merely 
said, * Fine soldiers, but not tall enough.” 

Then Prince Bismarck fairly lost patience, 
and rejoined, somewhat sharply, “ These gren- 
adiers are the finest men in our whole army ; 
may I ask what your Excellency is pleased to 
mean by saying that they are not tall enough ?” 

The Dutehman looked him full in the face, 
and replied, with significant emphasis, “I 
mean that we can flood our country twelve feet 
deep.” Daviw KER. 
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anonymous author 
berrd.” a story of the 


vas noticed in these 


of “ Lady 
present time, W hich 
columns last month, now 

spears in the Franklin Square Library as the 
wuthor of Zit and Noe,* an allegorical romance 
of pre-historic ages, written 1m the first person 
wv Mr. Zit himself, and in a very entertains 
tnd instructive way. Zit was the hairless, 
tailless son of a pair of hairy, tailly monkeys, 
who inhabited the earth before the coming of 
and he 
hundred and forty pages, and nobody knows 
how 


Blue- 


WAN § was evolved, in the course of an 
years, that important connect- 
ing link for which the scientists 
Naturally 


have been 


looking so long. his experiences 


were very curious and exceptional; but like 
ill the heroes of real life, or of fiction, he lived 
and suttered, and wooed and was wed. His 


autobiography as here presented will interest 
every class of reader; the troubles and amuse- 
ments of his childhood will appeal to boys and 
virls, the adventures of his manhood will de- 
light all lovers of those books which are but 
tales of love, and the account of the manner of 
his physical and mental development will, to 
deeper thinkers, be a startling contirmation of 
Zit 
in the words of 
“a wretched little beast” 
who could not swing by his tail—for the very 
best of reasons—like the rest of his family, 
who could not walk on all-fours, and who 
could not even chatter in his mother-tongue. 
His personal peculiarities, and particularly the 
fact that he could use his thumbs, so exasper- 
ated his father that he was forced at last to 
leave the paternal deodar-tree 1m 
and followed by a shower of 
lieu of parental blessings, he 
the world 


the theories of Darwin and his disciples. 
is introduced to his readers, 
his own mother, as 


disgrace} 
cocoa-nuts, in 
went out into 
alone, and his childhood ceased, 
Zit’s descriptions of the forest primeval, and 
of the primordial plants and the primogenial 
brutes, which formed and inhabited it, are al- 
most as valuable as his story of his own prl- 
mary state. Here and there he saw clumps 
of huge bamboos thrusting aside the rest to 
force their way toward heaven, and grass-like, 
light, and graceful as they were, they dwarfed 
the tallest of the forest giants; on the spread- 
ing branches overhead he heard doves, bigger 
than turkeys, cooing out their 
deepest of melodious basses: 
fan-like wings, floated lazily 
1 Zit and Xoe. [Harper's Franklin Square 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. New York: Harper and 


love tales in the 
buttertlies, with 
around tlowers 


Library 
Brothers. 


E HUTTON 


} 


and blossoms as brilliant ay das many-colored 
elt phants thrice as large as the 
Jumbo of to-day, like 
with from end to end, went 
and crashing through the forest, while 
tther shapeless 

sat like tripods on thei 
ing up the trees by the 
upon the sueculent shoots 


as themselves: 
with tusks sickles ana 
bristling mines 
roaring 


beasts, almost 


as monstrous, 
ponderous tails, teat 
roots ih order to feed 
and sweet le 


All of this, and 


ives 


ot the higher branches. much 


more, met Zit’s vision, and is duly ree orded, 
until coming toward him.as if borne upon the 


wings of the wind, he saw suddenly a beauti- 
ful apparition, 
other anda lovelier me.” He fell in love at first 
sight with Xoe, and from that moment natural 
of his attention. 

The mystery of Xoe’s ancestry or the man 
ner of her evolution is not explained, She w 
far in advance of her companion, 
ways is, and always Was, and always is to be; 


a creature whom he ealls “an 


history received no more 


as 


as woman al 


she was more fluent of speech, more qul k of 
observation, and in certain more 
handy with her thumbs. She opened Zit’s 
eyes to many things not dreamed of in his phi- 
losophy, and she 1s a proof that the traits of 
femininity are fundamental, and are not the 
results of selection or development. The story 
of her courtship and her marriage 
lengthy to be told here and too pretty to 
condensed ; her honeymoon 
a long drawn-out dream 
utterably beautiful of cloudless skies and un- 
rufiled seas, of exquisite perfumes, of soft and 
brilliant and most delicately tinted flowers, of 
the and subtlest of all me lodious 
sounds.” Zit and Noe lived for a time as the 
flowers live, in the warm sunshine and the cool 
fresh air. Their cares only came with the birth 
who took nothing from their happi- 
ness, Who was more perfect than his parents 
in bodily form, who was their superior im 1n- 
tellectual powers, and who, like another fa- 
mous youth brought up to Great Expecta- 
tious many later, called himself 
“pip.” After the coming of Pip the story ot 
Zit and Xoe loses somewhat of its interest, the 
conelusion being abrupt and unsatisfactory. 
Zit learned to read and write 
great - granddaughter, 


respects 


too 
he 
“passed away like 


is 


of things almost un- 


sweetest 


of a son, 


centuries 


from his great 


hich shows that he 


lived as long as the patriarehs of old, but no 
hint is given as to how he came to have 
great-granddaughter at all, and the question 
of Pip’s marriage 
ty as the question of the 


a great- 


is left in as much uncertain- 
pedigree of the wife 


1 
j 


of Cain. The story of “ Zit and Xoe” is very 
unlike the story of “Lady Bluebeard.” It 
shows more originality of scheme and more 
yrace of execution; it is a difticult subject, 
handled with skill and with no little know- 
ledge of human nature; and its author need 
not hesitate to reveal his, o1 her, identity to 
readers who will want to hear from him, or her, 

The Country Cousin,* by Miss Frances Mary 


Peard, is a cousin very many times removed 
from the aboriginal chimpanzees who were the 
immediate progenitors of Noe and Zit, notwith- 
standing the fact that the young lady who may 
be said to play the titular part in this story is 
herself the subjeet ot 


an evolution quite as 


interesting as, although much more common 
than, the natural development of the baboon’s 
sister into the mother of men. Joan Med- 


hurst, a painfully shy and surprisingly beau- 


tiful country girl of this last quarter of the 


nineteenth century, went to London in fear 
and trembling to visit town relatives, who 
laughed at her awkwardness and had no pa- 


tience with her bashful ways. Lord Medhurst, 
her father, a terrible old prig, had so preached 
at her, so snubbed her, so dinged into her pret- 
ty little ears the fact that she 


ind 


Was a honentity, 


an offensive nonentity, that she had the 
greatest dread of the unknown world and of 
the treatment she was to receive at its hands. 
To her parents, London—and by London is 
meant the whirl of society—was an abomina- 
tion; they loved only country quiet, striet rou- 


tine, and edneational theories; but to “ bring 
out” daughter they abandoned all 
these, and did what they considered to be their 
duty with a heroism worthy of a better cause. 
Joan and very quickly 
quered, not only herself, but the dreadful en- 
emy thonght she could not 


an only 


came, and saw, con- 


she face; before 
the end of her first season the anthropomor- 
phal grub became the buttertly of fashion; and 
the evolution, if not satisfactory or pleasant to 
She met 
her Zit, and with him left her primeval forest, 
she learned to read and write the language of 
the land of the British Four Hundred, she ae- 
quired the skilful use of her thumbs, and when 
she had done all the mischief she was capable 


look upon, was certainly complete. 


of doing she was glad to be able to crawl back 
again upon all-fours to her primitive state; 
and she found her only happiness, during the 
rest of her life, in swinging by the tail she was 
pleased to think she had not been permitted to 
cut off entirely. 

This is a new form of the descent of man, 
to which the natural philosophers have as yet 
paid but little attention. If it be true that 
some ancient members of the monkey tribe 
birth to the Zit and Xoe from whom 
* The Country Cousin” sprang, why should not 


rave 


2 The Country Cousin. By Frances Mary Pearp 
Hary Franklin Square Library Svo, Paper, 40 
cents. New York: Harper and Brothers 
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she go back and meet them at least half-wa 
The readers of these two stories of evoluti 
will judge for themselves which of the vast 
divergent results is likely to bring the greati 
happiness to the parties concerned, 

Miss Peard’s novel is a tale of very high lift 
Her Lady Millicents, her Sir Henrys, her Lor 
Watertons, and her General Murchisons ha 
ho perceptible intercourse with persons oft 
lower ranks. Some of them are good men, a: 
a few of the women are amiable and bright 
but it is difficult to conceive of any social cir 
ou the face of the globe containing more gene) 
al snobbery, priggishness, silliness, and selfish 
ness than is displayed by “the gentry” to whom 
the country cousin was presented when she ar 
rived in London. She herself is an interesting 
character; she invites the reader's sympathy 
at his admiration; and 
her evolution and her revolution are well pot 
trayved. 


onee, as she excites 


The Children of Gibeon,? whose story was told 
by Mr. Besant a few years ago in * The Frank 
lin Square Library,” and is now retold in more 
permanent and more attractive fori, were mor 
familiar with low life than with high: and it 
is almost a relief to turn from the Lennox Gar 
dens at the West End, in which Lady Laneas 
ter entertained her aristocratic friends, to the 
Hackney Marsh where Hester Monument dwelt 
and took in The Marsh is dreary 
enough: its humble houses are all alike: white 
mists lie over them on winter afternoons, but 
a keen and healthful air sweeps over the plain 

an airthat is bracing for children with strong 
lungs, and an air that is unexcelled for the dry- 
ing of linen. Perhaps Lady Lancaster 
Medhurst would have a more 
charming acquaintance in real life, but Hester 
Monument—so born and so dying—is certainly 
more agreeable in fiction, not only when her 
hair was brown with youth and her hands were 
white with constant soaking, but when her hair 
was white with age, and her hands brown from 
repose in the almshouse, which became to her a 
haven of rest at last. That Mr. Besant’s pic- 
ture of a London almshouse should be graphic 
and even enthusiastic is, of course, to be ex- 
pected, 
tion very 


washing, 


born 


Joan been 


The English almshouse is an institu- 
different from the American poor- 
house, or even from the British workhouse it- 
self. It is devoted to the reception and the 
care of the homeless; but at the same time it 
attempts to be self-sustaining, and its oceu- 
pants in a measure pretend to be independent. 
Although the establishment founded by Josiah 
Lilly, into which Mr. Besant has put his laun- 
dress heroine, is not in the guide-books, it is a 
fair example of its kind; and notwithstanding 
the fact that it is in another quarter of the 
town, it suggests the two or three quaint little 
domiciles which the American sight-seer of 
more than ordinary powers of observation may 

2 The Chilare 


Cloth, $1 25 


of Gibeon 


New York: 


By WALTER Besant. 12mo, 
Harper and Brothers. 
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ave noticed in a little out-of-the-way court, 
ring some of his journeyings to Bishops- 
sate and Crosby Hall. * Lilly's,’ as Mr. Besant 
raws it, is a venerable but not a splendid 
uundation: it Consists of a single row of cot- 
ives in dull red brick, each containing two 
oms, one above, one below, with a kitehen or 
vash-house behind; in nearly every one of the 
ndews, which are old-fashioned, with dia- 
ond panes set in lead, there is a geranium, 

d in some there is a neat white blind, half 
drawn down, as the lower middle classes in 
London love to have it. “Tf any one that rans 
vill lift his eyes to read,” says Mr. Besant, “ he 
may observe, all round London, that whenever 
the neat little cottage prevails, the blinds are 
always half drawn; it is the tirst assertion of 
respectability, the tirst step toward gentility ;” 
and it goes to show more than anything else 
in this instance the social position of this old 
alms-woman of Mr. Besant’s. When the story 
a good dozen of years 
here, enjoying a time of perfect rest and quiet, 
although only separated from the noisy world 
by a low brick wall, and only separated from 
absolute indigence by her cottage and by the 
ten shillings a week good Josiah Lilly long 
avo left in trust for her and for her fortunate 
companions, It is these little glimpses of the 
unconventional and the unexpected in London 
ite which make Mr. Besant’s books so delight- 
ful to the true London-lover, and which ought 
to give a better impression of London to those 
who only know it as they see it from lodging- 
house windows, or from hansom cabs, than can 
he obtained without especial study and obser- 
vation. And who but Mr. Besant, since Diek- 
ens died, would have noticed the half-drawn 
blinds, and their claims to that half-drawn so- 
cial position which qualities itself with that 
dreadful half-drawn adjective * genteel”? 

Phe other side of low life in London experi- 
enced by “The Children of Gibeon” is not so 
peaceful or so restful as * Lilly’s,” or even as 
Hackney Marsh. Ivy Lane, Hoxton, in which 
Melenda and Lizzie and Lotty worked all day 
and slept all night, and the adjacent Hoxton 
Street and Pittield Street and the City Road, are 
the joyless, godless thoroughfares which exist 
in all great cities, but never in such a hopeless, 
comfortless state as Mr. Besant shows them to 
exist in London. Here he puts the characters 
of this story, as he has put tie heroes and the 
heroines, the good and the bad, the charitable 
and the thankless, who figure in certain of his 
other tales. It was written four years after 
the publication of * All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men,” to which it is not a sequel, although 
it is prepared upon the same general lines, 
Claude and Valentine in Gibeon did not ac- 
complish as much as was accomplished by An- 
yvela Messenger and Harry Goslett with their 
Palace of Delight, but only because less power 
Was given them; and the history of their good 
intentions and good actions is as well worth 
retelling and preserving, as was the story of the 


closes she had spent 


wonderful success of their predecessors in the 
same useful tield. 

WueEN Professor Charles Kendall Adams, 
then of the University of Michigan, now presi 
dent of Cornell, published in Isl his Manual 
of Historical Literature which comprised * briet 
descriptions of the most important histories in 
English, French, and German, together with 
practical suggestions as to the methods and 
courses Of historical study, for the use of stu- 
dents, general readers, and collectors of books,” 
It Was accepted at once as one of the most com 
plete bibliographies of historical literature in 
the English language; and collectors of books, 
students, and general readers wondered how 
they could have existed without it so long. 
Phe thorough revision to which it has been 
subjected in the preparation of the present, 
and third, edition adds, as, is to be expected, 
greatly to its value. A few of the older books 
have been excluded from the lists, in order to 
make room for newer 
quence 


works of more 
some of the descriptions have been 
condensed, that space might be found for oth 
ers Without making the book too bulky for 
easy reference; and to the end of each chapter 
a new section has been added, under the head- 
ing, * Recent Works of Importance,” in whieh 
the general reader will tind appreciative men 
tion, if nothing more, of such late additions to 
historical literature as Lea’s “ History of the 
Inquisition” and Bryce’s * American Common- 
wealth.” 

The arrangement of the work is excellent, 
being chronological and alphabetical at once, 
and without confusion, Chapter XIV., for in- 
stance, devoted to the * Histories of the United 
States.” is divided into five heads—* General 
Histories,” “ Histories of Limited Periods,” 
* Local Histories and Histories of Individual 
States,” “Social, Political, and Constitutional 
Histories,” and “ Important Biographies and 
Collected Writings”; the works referred to in 
each section being arranged in alphabetical 
order—as Bancroftt’s History, first on the list, 
and Tueker’s, last. In addition to these a 
complete general Index at the end of the vol- 
ume, giving title and subjects as well as au- 
thors, will be of invaluable assistance to read- 
ers, and show the extensive scope of a work 
which includes all the historians from Abbott 
to Zschokke, and from Bryce to Josephus. 

A distinguished librarian declared a few 
years ago that at least twenty thousand vol- 
umes were necessary for the proper biblio- 
graphical outfit of a great publie library. 
Such being the case, what is to be done with 
that very large class of conscientious students 

4A Manual of Historical Literature, comprising 
grief Descriptions of the Most Important Histories in 
English, French, and German, together with Practical 
Suggestions as to Methods and Courses of Historical 
Study: for the Use of Students, General Readers, and 
Collectors of Books. By CHar Les KENDALL ADAMS, 
LL.D., Professor of History, and President of Cornell 
University. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
8vo, Cloth, $250. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


cess TO Aa 


do not know how te 


great public library, 
it?) Out of 


nh with its 


this wil- 


ess of books, eve maps ana Its 


sign-posts, ho the ignorant 


inquirer to find 
is to tell him what books re 
ilar subject, or to his partic- 
his subject? And when he 
two of histories of Ancient 

instance, how is he to know which 
relate to the ancient times he wants, and which 
are the 


finds his 


Times, tor 


score 


most s mple, the most thorough, the 
most weneral, or the most ¢ omple te, as the case 


may be? 
lo remedy all this was the purpose of Pro- 


words 


fessor Adams in preparing his * Mannal.” 


has provided a book which in a tew 


answers many questions long propounded i 


vain. He tells the reader, among other things, 


What histories to read with most protit: to 


himself, what historical books to put into 
the hands of his son or his daughter, what 
courses and what methods he can use with 


best advantage in his historical clubs, what 
histories to buy for his town library, and what 
histories to add to his collection of histories 
Phe Manual” 
of particular service to all those undergradu- 
“ates at 


proper 


at home, 


will be found to be 


in search of 
their historical 
inform them wheth- 
er any given book approaches an ideal stand 
ard of excellence, but whether or not it is the 
most reliable of the accessible 

the Above all, it 
points out histories, but it 


the universities who are 
help in carrying 
It will not only 


on 


studies, 


authorities 


upon subject. hot 
the 


students and to readers many excellent sugges- 


only 
best vives to 
tions as to the best order and manner of using 
them. The compiler’s labor and research have 
been very great. He has compressed a vast 
amount of useful information into a compara- 
tively small space, and his opinions and con- 


clusions are unusually just and clear. 


“When I was your age there were no such 
children’s there are Those 
which we had were few and dull, and the pie- 
tures in them were ugly and mean; but you 


books as now. 


have your choice of books without number, 

clear, amusing, and pretty; and from them 
learn a deal 

which were only talked of fifty years ago by 


you may great about subjects 
a few learned men, and very little understood 
them. 
would make wise men, you ought to grow up 
to be folks are.” 


Thus wrote Charles Kingsley, more than twen- 


even by So if the reading of books 


much wiser than we old 
ty vears ago, in the Introduction to Madame 
How and Lady Why”—aseleetion which forms 
Ill. of the First Part of “ Harper's 
Fourth Reader,” and which may be applied 
with truth tothe volume that contains it. The 
‘Readermadeasy,” out of which the Kingsley 
boys learned their A B C’s at Clovelly Rectory 
in the thirties, was very mean and very dull 
as compared with the * New Series of School 


Lesson 
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which were issued during the } 


Readers” 
from the 
even the 


year press at Franklin Square 
children at Eversley Rectory, wl 
1-69 lamented the poverty of lite 
ture in his own boyhood, dreamed of not 
ar and amusing and pretty as the bo 
prepared for the girls and boys ot to-day 
Harpers New Series of Nchool Readers. in 


father in 


volumes the fifth not yet ont of press 
have been prepared with especial reterene: 
the practical work of the school-room: 


with useless 1 
terial, for whatever the editors have loo 
upon as being likely to divert the attent 
that « 
they have relegated to 
proper place, or have omitted altogether: a 


pages are not encumbered 


of the child from the object in view 
learning to read 


the books contain a larger amount of readi 
matter than the corresponding numbers of 


The editor 


have attempted, and with no little success 


any other series in general use. 


make their selections with a view of cultis 
ting ataste for the best Sty le of literature, bot 
as regards thought and expression; and wh 
adapting their examples to the understanding 
ot children, they 
the 
overmuch. 


have been careful to avoi 
that of simplifving 
The result is that the intellectua 
capacity of the child will be improved by gis 
ing him lessons a little in advance of his pre 


opposite extreme 


sent attainments, assuredly a better metho 
than stultifving his understanding and insult 
ing his intelligence by a strained effort to make 
every exercise appear too easy and too simple 

Like the reading lessons, the illustrations, 
whieh are many and excellent, are graded to 
the and the intelligence of the 
scholars for whom they are intended. They 
are the work of the best artists of this coun 
try, and have been prepared with particular 


suit class 


reference to their educational value, quite dis 
tinetly from their use as mere pictures. In 
“The First Reader’ the boy, the girl, the dog, 
and the cat are real children and real animals, 
in “The Fourth’ The Sea”—from an instan- 
taneous photograph—is real water, beating 
upon areal shore, and they each explain the 
text they ornament. 

If any made in these 
books, the primary volume is perhaps the best, 
the great amount of reading matter as com- 
pared with the vocabulary used, the gradual 
introduction of new words and their frequent 


distinetion can be 


repetition in conjunction with words already 
employed, the brightness ayd the freshness of 
the reading lessons themselves, and the nat- 
uralness and smoothness of the sentences, all 
serve to make this one of the most admirable 
works of its kind in any language, and serve, 
as well, to emphasize the statement of Canon 
Kingsley, that this is the golden age of chil- 


dren's hooks. 
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author of Back-log Studies” and of 
| “My Summer ina Garden” could not be 
dull if he tried, and that he never tries is a 
The man 
las said that a blaze on the hearth is a kindler 
of all the domestic virtues, that the heat ofa 


\ ood fire 


fact long since established. who 


is only intense sunshine, and that no 
artist will ever be able to represent upon ean- 
a happy family gathered around that hole 
in the tloor which we call a* 


Vas 
register,” cannot 
help being bright and entertaining even when 
he permits himself to indulge in statistics. 
Mr. Warner's Sludies in the South and West, 
with Comments on Canada? bristles with hard, 
dry facts, and with those truthful figures of 
and the census which do not in the 
natural course of things lend themselves grace- 
fully to figures of speech ; but at the same time 


commerce 


it is full of keen observation, shrewd analysis 
of character, delightful descriptions o. scenery, 
kindly but just eritieism, and charming word 
pictures of men and things. Herbert is made 
to remark on one occasion, in conversation 
with the gentle fire-tender, W ho suffers ne per- 
son but himself to poke the bac k-log, that a 
certain class of literature “has not so much 
character as a dried apple pie.” If lierbert 
the Neighbor Next Door had 
had an opportunity of discussing Mr. Warner's 
present work, some one of them perhaps would 
have said of it, to continue the metaphor, that 
it has a good deal more character even thana 
ereen apple dumpling, upon which the sauce 
is rich and sweet and clear, and the spiritual 
flavoring of which is generous without being 
too strong. 

In this last pilgrimage of his Mr. Warner 
has travelled from the Gulf States by way of 
the Acadian Land to the cities of the Lakes 
and to the Provinces of the British 
seeing everything, noting everything he sees, 
and giving his general of the 
South and of the effects of the w ar, describing 
society in the new South and a 
touching upon economic and social topies in 
the great West, and leaving the interested re- 
limited, 


of richness, 


the Parson, or 


Crown, 
Hn pressions 


youdoo dance, 


viewer, Whose space is of necessity 
uncertain, in the embarrassment 
upon which of his various chapters to touch, 
and upon which to dwell. 


The general reader, who is a close observer 


1 South and West. vith Comments on Canada By 
Cuan.es Dupiey Warner. Post 8vo, llalf Leather. 
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as well, must have been struck with the eu- 
rious faet that, as compared with the sorrows 
of other contemporary people, the woes of the 
American Indians, who have been called © the 
troglodytes of our civilization,” receive but 
little attention in the current literature of 
this country. The exiles of Siberia are the 
subject of many magazine arth les, and intense 


sympathy is universally expressed for them. 
The wearers of the green have a periodical 
press of their own devoted exclusively to a 
narration of the outrages to which they are 
subject. The Children of Gibeon, who draw 
and hew the great cities of 
Britain and of the empires of Europe, ave not 
forgotten in the schemes of the social philan- 
thropists who write for the papers. Even the 
crofters of the Hebrides, the folk of the land 
of the midnight sun, and the inhabitants of 
the dark continent, have their literary mission- 
aries: while the last of the Mohicans, forgot 
ten save by the noble Indian Commission, ts 
completely overlooked by that charity which 
begins and ends away from home. 

Mr. Warner does not attempt to enter deep- 
ly into the Indian problem, although he teels 
that the present state of affairs is neither fair 
to the white settlers, nor just or humane to 
the aborigines themselves. 


watel wood in 


The big reserva- 
tions are of no use to the Indians, and the In- 
dians are of no use to the reservations. The 
buffaloes have disappeared; the sons of the 
braves no longer live by hunting; they eulti- 
vate very little ground, and their ponies graze 
upon even less ground than is tilled. The dit- 
ferent tribes are fed and clothed by the gov- 
ernment, and they camp about the agencies in 
idleness, and under conditions which pauper- 
ize them, destroy their manhood, and degrade 
them into dependent, vicious men and women. 
Mr. Warner's observations lead him to the eon- 
clusion that the reservations ought to be sold, 
and the proceeds devoted to educating the 
Indians and setting them up in a self-sustaim- 
ing existence; that they should be allowed an 
abundance of good land in the region to which 
they are acclimated, in severalty and under 
such restrictions that they cannot alienate it, 
As the In- 
dian is now, says Mr. Warner, he will ne ithe 
He 
is not 2 romantic object as Mr. Warner met 
him, and certainly he is no better morally than 
Lewis and Clark depicted him in 1504, But 


at least for a generation or two. 


work, nor keep clean, nor live decently. 


GANT 
1 
j 


he is a man, he has been barbarously treated, 
ind assuredly he is not so very bad that hon- 
est administration and Christian effort cannot 
make him better. 

Phe temptation to quote further from Mr 
Warner's work is very strong. Its reader will 
fincdk much to interest him on every page. The 
man of books will enjoy the descriptions of the 
book-stores of the West, and of the condition 
of the book-trade, whic! 


able as the condition of the Indians; the lover 


1 is almost as lament- 


of nature will appreciate the glimpses he gets 
of rivers and lakes and mountains and woods ; 
and the statistician can gladden his heart with 
manyan assemblage of numerous figures. With 
Mr. Warner's characteristic smmming up of his 
impressions of the Nortlrwest, this Note must 
close. Tle found tremendous energy, material 
refinement, much open-mindedness, consider- 
able selfappreciation, uncommon sagacity in 


meeting new problems, renerous hospitality, 


the Old Testament notion of possessing this 
world, rather more recognition of the pecuniary 
as the only suecess than exists in the East and 
South, intense national enthusiasm, and un- 
blushing and most weleome “ Americanism.” 

Mr. H.S. Merriman’s The Phantom Future? 
treats of a pectiliar side of English social life 
which heretofore has received but passing no- 
tice Enelish 
the refreshment counter in“ Mugby Junction” 


fiction. The young woman of 
was hardly a bar-maid in the true sense of the 
word, and the pretty country girl of the little 
publie-house at Oxford, in whieh Tom Brown 
wasted so much of his time, was something 
more than amere bar-maid, and something less. 
Mr. Merriman’s Syra, however, is the English 
bar-miaiad rfeet and ¢ omplete, fully equipped, 
with all of the characteristics of her kind. She 
is a creature thus far entirely unknown in this 
happily 


and manhood —but in England she is an ae- 


country for American womanhood 
cepted institution, little understood even by 
those who know her best, and not half so bad 
as she pretends to be, or as she is venerally 
cousidered, She is usually a pretty girl, with 
a good face, whieh she not infrequently at- 
tempts to better by artificial means. She is 
well and very quietly dressed in black tight- 
fitting garments; she has a deep, pleasant 
voice, Which shows some efforts at cultivation 3 
and she spends twelve or fourteen hours of 
every working-day polishing decanters, arrang- 
ing inverted wineglasses and tumblers in sym- 
metrical order upon zine or marble counters, 
and serving deftly and quickly the various 
compounds for which her clients ask. sy her 
clients who think at all, she is looked upon as 
nothing more than a beautiful machine, whose 
duty it is—and whose pleasure it ought to be 

to smile at doubtful jokes, to ignore double 
meat ings, and to pass, from morning until night, 
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hundreds of glasses of different varieties of 
more or less intoxicating beverages into hand: 
more or less unsteady, and more or less wu 

clean. By her employers she is expected to 
paint her face, to touch her eyebrows with a 
black pencil, to forget herself, and to remem 
ber “the interests of the house’; and by the 

moralists she is believed to accept compronius 

ing presents from every spendthrift simpleton 
who comes along, and to flirt across the bai 

with every man, old or young, drunk or sober, 
good or bad, whom she is asked to serve, 

The munber of bar-maids registered in Lon 
don alone is something enormous, and statis 
tics are said to show that the percentage ot 
them that go ultimately to the bad is remark- 
ably small. What finally becomes of the bar 
maid is a matter of as great mystery as is the 
state from which she springs. An aged or su- 
perannuated bar-maid is a great rarity, and 
the bar-maid never seems to die in harness, 
Her retined appearance and her lady-like man- 
ner show that she does not come from the 
lowest strata of city or country life, and why 
withhercapabilities for betterthingsshe should 
become a bar-maid at all, it would be hard to 
understand if it were not for the overcrowded 
state of the population generally in England, 
and particularly for the excess of women. She 
must help herself to a living, and in no other 
way apparently can she help herself so well. 
She is too feeble to dig, the law will not per- 
mit her to beg, and she is ashamed to accept 
domestic service. Therefore does she tend 
bar, 

This is a condition of things which should in- 
terest our philanthropists on this side of the 
Atlantic, for, with our rapidly growing popula- 
tion and our unhappy fondness for town life, 
it is 2 social problem which is likely to force 
itself upon publie attention. When our fae- 
tories are full, when every sales counter has 
its quota of * salesladies,” and every type-writ- 
ing machine has its young woman to work it, 
will the bar-man be forced to seek other means 
of support, and will the bar-maid take his 
place? Heaven forbid that in the phantom 
future the United States may ever see its wo- 
mankind so employed! 

Mr. Merriman has written a novel readable 
in more ways than one, and his pietures of the 
bar-room itself and of its frequenters—literary 
journeymen, second-rate actors, concert sing- 
ers, medical students, and the like—are quite 
as entertaining as his sketch of the Hebe who 
mixes the nectar and hands the ambrosia. He 
earries his characters now and then to green 
lanes and fresh tields, he depicts true friend- 
ship and unusual devotion, and he tells a pret- 
ty love story upon which no shadow of the 
bar-room is permitted to fall. 

A GLIMPSE is given, but only a glimpse, of 
a bar-maid of another, and not a better type, 
through the constantly opening and shutting 
doors of Mrs. Tubbs’s public-house at Clerken- 


2 


il 
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-ell. the district of London into which Mr. 
George Gissing has put the inhabitants of The 
\ether World. Mrs. Tubbs’s establishment was 
not the ordinary town tap room, where men and 

omen stand drinking all the day and all the 

cht long; it aspired to higher things. Ori- 
anally an eating-house or cottee-shop, it lad 
‘btained a license to sell strong liquors, and 
it called itself * The Imperial Restaurant and 
Luncheon Bar’; the front shone with vermil- 
on paint, the interior was a blaze of gas jets, 
in the window were displayed a number of 
viands, called “Snacks” in the local speech, to 
wit: fish, cold reast fowl, ham sandwiches, 

nd meat pies: while in the rear of the place 

stood a cooking-stove, upon which usually 
tizzed and vapored a fragrant mess of some- 
thing which looked like sausages, and smelled 
iike onions. Here for a short time Mr. Gissing 
left Clara Hewett, one of his heroines, on her 
way to a world even lower than the Nether 
World trom which she started. The bar did 
her no harm if it did her no good, and it is not 
as a bar-maid, but asa virl of the people, that 
this woman is to be considered, with her un- 
fortunate endowment of brains, and her equally 
unfortunate lack of heart. Her story 1s com- 
mon enough in London, and common enough 
in Chicago or New York. Her father, a work- 
ing-man, and not a very stendy or a very suc- 
cessful one, wanted to make a lady of his 
daughter, whom he knew to be superior in 
many ways to the daughters of the other work- 
ing-men about him. He cave her enough edu- 
eation to make her dissatistied with her lot 
and ashamed of her home surroundings, and 
then he left her, at the age of seventeen, to 
realize the folly of which he had been guilty, 
and to rebel at the tyranny of a world which 
revenges itself for errors that are inevitable, 
which misleads a helpless child, and then con- 
demns it for going astray. Her story is as 
tragie aa it is common. She knew her own 
defects and her own vices, and she accepted 

em defiantly, many a time sobbing out to 
herself her regrets that she had ever been 
taught to read or to W rite, her wish that she 
had never been told that there is anything 
better in life than to work with one’s hands 
and to earn one’s daily bread, and at the same 
time fiercely resolute to make for herself a 
place and a name which seemed quite beyond 
the sphere of her destiny, to conquer the upper 
world, and to leave the Nether World forever 
behind. 

This romance treats of that dismal side of 
London life of which the English novelists of 
the present generation seem to be so fond: 
of the Toilers of Babylon, the Children of 
Gibeon, of the rumble of traftic, the voiceful 
evidence of toil and of poverty, the ery of the 
oppressed, the wail of the distressed, the howl 
of the wicked, the oath of the druukard, the 
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blow of the murderer, the rattle of death. It 
is a very serious tale, and very sombre, unre 
lieved by sunshine or happy | wghter, ‘Those 
of the characters who are wicked—and they 
are nearly all wicked meet with the punish- 
ment they deserve ; those who are good and 
honest in their efforts to make theit neighbors 
honest and good meet with nothing but fail 
ure and defeat, except this that their lives, as 
Mr. Gissing has so realistically depicte d theim, 
stand as still another protest agaist what le 
calls “those brute torces of society which till 
with wreck the abysses of the Nether World.” 


Fraternity,* by an anonymous author, is an- 
other very serious romance written with a 
purpose. The seenes are laid in North Wales, 
and the time is the present. The characters 
mainly are men and women who are ri h in 
ancestors and poor in worldly goods smatl 
land-owners who still live among their de 
pendents in a state of almost patriarchical 
simplicity, the results of a series of intermat 
riages which have covered the country witha 
complicated net-work of relationship. Thi 
sons have been brought up to be farmers aud 
the daughters to be housewives for many gen- 
erations, continuing both of them to occupy 
the positions held by their remote ancestors, 
patronizing parish priests and village school- 
masters.talking somewhat loudly and boasting- 


fraternizing amicably enough with workmen 
and servants, and accepting with a satistae- 


ly about a royal ancestry, but at the same 


tion as naire as it is amusing the unquestion- 
ing reverence and respect of men who are fre- 
quently their superiors in everything but birth. 
They are men and women as unusnal in mod- 
ern British fiction as are the bar-maids and tre 
quenters of bars from whom they are so fai 
removed in space and feeling. The writer is 
evidently a Welsh woman whose own life has 
been spent among the scenes and characters 
she depicts. She sees the old class dying out 
by degrees, and the new class— ither an aris- 
tocracy of wealth and assumption, with arti- 
ficial emptiness and uncomfortable grandeur, 
or a new democracy, with grim realities anid 
threatening problems—coming in. She sees 
that there is no middle course between them, 
and before the simple quiet life of the past 
disappears entirely, she attempts, and with no 
little snecess, to catch and preserve if. 

This, however, is only the pleasant back- 
cround for a series of moral lessons upon bro- 
therly love in its broadest sense. The book is 
avowedly based upon that * impossible story” 
so frequently dwelt upon in these columns 
Mr. Besant’s “All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men”: a story so important in its results that 
there need be no apology for referring to it 
again. The author of “Fraternity” in her 
preface tells how she had stood once in the 
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hall of the “People’s Palace,” where 
‘the fair majestic statues keep benignant 
uv ird, and the 


Thess 


organ sounds out its tumult 
and that her heart was filled 
there with joy and pride in that wonderful 
outcome of in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Longing tor such a retreat for her own 
people in every quarry district and in every 
dreary town in Wales,she feels that Frater- 
nity ean and must build a thousand just such 
centres of delight, if the men and women of 
her own class will but 


of swe 


Fraternity 


turn their own homes 
all over the land into a series of palaces of 
joey, Whieh are to radiate happiness for other 


people, There is no need of subseription 
lists, she says, nor of government patronage. 
Let each man open doors and windows to the 
light, and see what 


part; 


treasures he has to im- 
not one is so poor that he may not find 
some one poorer with whom to share his com- 
parative wealth; not one so ignorant that he 
may not find some portion of truth to be his 
to spread; not that he 
eannot by his smile mirth, his 


Ih some degree the 


one so Unlnportant 
and his hearty 

love and sympathy, ease 

great burden that the world bears. 
Poetry and science, music and learning, con- 
tentment and love, the true delights of the 
sons of men, she adds, ask no stately palace, 
no temples made with hands. They may 
dwell anywhere and everywhere, in the poor 


man’s cottage and in the rich man’s mansion 3 
and they can transform the one as readily as 
the other into a storehouse of pleasure from 
Which the householder may bring forth good 
things both and old, remembering al- 
ways the words of Him who said unto His dis- 
( ipple Freely ye have received, freely give.” 


new 


This is the text of the sermon preached in 
“Fraternity,” which in itself is by no means 
“an impossible story,” for its methods are far 
simpler than Mr. and within the 
reach of every one who may be tempted to try 
to use them. 


Besant’s, 


The preacher seeks for more 
than she will ever live to find, and her total 
results can only come with the second coming 
of the Master Himself; but he who asks for 
much is more likely to get even a little than 
he who asks not at all; and if the author of 
opens hearts and 
hands, she will not have asked in vain. 


* Fraternity” some some 


It must not be understood from this that 
* Fraternity” is all sermon and no song. — It is 
a pretty tale, prettily told.  Blodwen, the 


heroine, Whose old-fashioned Welsh name sig- 
nities “The White grew up among 
the Welsh hills as pure and free as any white 
flower of the Wales. “She was not 
only Nature’s child, she was a little piece of 


Flower,” 
fields of 


nature throbbing responsive to every tone of 


joy or pain in the great gamut of universal 
existence,” and the story of her pains and 
her joys will interest even those who care not 
for Fraternity in the abstract, as it will charm 


those who appreciate the moral she is made to 
pot. 
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THERE is very little thought of Fraternity 
either general or domestic, in the novel style: 
Through Love to Life? bry Gillan Vase, and it 
very far removed in tone and sentiment fro: 
the stories noticed above, although no doubt 
it will appeal to a larger class of readers thay 
any of them. The scenes are laid in Ireland 
in Switzerland, and in London. There is 
low-born millionaire who is a cruel parent, ; 
high-born mother who is an utterly indifie: 
ent parent, and sons and daughters of mix¢ 
birth, who do all of those unconventional and 
unnatural things which are done in English 
novels, and which, bappily for society, are 
done nowhere else. The hero of the tale de 
scribes himself at the age of fourteen 


as oa 
big, handsome, headstrong boy, whose on] 
discipline was an occasional thrashing from 


his father, and at times when he deserved it 
least; who went ont among his Irish depend 
ents at Ballyacora Hall to swagger and heetor 
and kick when he could; every evil instinet 
in him being at its strongest, every good in- 
stinet lying entirely dormant. His 
recollection was of “a row,” and not a very 
row, between his father and his mo 
ther, and he either witnessed or participated 
in “rows” during every step of his career. At 
Eton he went through the usual course of fag- 
ging and flogging, and at Oxford he was able 
to congratulate himself upon being “ rathet 
brilliantly plucked.” That such a 
person should have no interest whatever in 
the inhabitants of the nether world, and 
should give no thought to brotherly love and 
the rights of man, is of course to be expect- 
ed; nevertheless he shows himself eapabl 
ot good deeds and of warm affections; he 
sacrifices his patrimony for 
humble but beautifal Swiss 
makes his wife, 


earliest 


Savory 


young 


of an 
girl, whom he 
and even those of his readers 
who have least patience with him and his 
ways will be glad when “it all comes out 
right in the end.” 

Gillan Vase is evidently an admirer of Hen- 
ry Kingsley, and particularly of certain of 
Kingsley’s later novels, written when he be- 
gan to take a eurious but entertaining view 
of life, and made most of his characters eecen- 
trie to the verge of harmless and delightful 
insanity. “Through Love to Lite” suggests 
in many ways Kingsley’s * Silcote of Sileotes,” 
with William, the magnificent footman, with 
Thérese, the beautiful lady’s-maid, with the 
stately Countess of Mandelsloh—born Smith 

-and with the inestimably wicked Monsieur 
le Prinee de Pébeldowski, who is drowned 
in the Lake of Lucerne by the ghosts of 
the man and the dog he had murdered years 
before; and to say that a writer of romance 
to-day has any of the qualities of the au- 
thor of * Charles 
praise. 


the sake 


Raveushoe” is no small 
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N these days of excavations and discoveries, 

of readings of monuments and re-readings 
of history, he is a bold man who in his mod- 
ern pages, seeks to show dead virtue her own 
feature, dead seorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of past time his form and 
pressure. For this overdone, or come tardy 
off. though it make the unskilful laugh, can- 
not but make the judicious grieve. And, alas 
for the pretender to this ventle magic, the 
name of the judicious is become legion. 

None of their fellows seems to have been dis- 
turbed by the very French classicism of Cor- 
neille and Racine. Hardly anybody saw a 
departure from the fitness 


of things in the ex- 
traordinary 


historic paintings of West and 
his contemporaries and predecessors. Publie 
opinion was not detied if Roxana wore hoops 
and powder, and Hamlet sported 
and laced breeches. It is not so long since 
the Wizard of the North called the Age of 
Chivalry from its dusty tomb, and “lent to 
barrows, trays, and pans grace and glimmer 
of romance.” But no fellow seribe seems to 
have been in the house of his 
friends, because Sir Walter’s Age of Chivalry 
was not in the least like 
heeause 


a bag-wig 


wounded 


the real article, or 
its barrows, trays, and pans were 
forged in the smithy of Imagination. 
Kingsley, indeed, 


Charles 
was gently admonished by 
the stately Muse of History for the false wit- 
ness he bore against her in his brilliant and 
misleading IHypatia. But neither that genial 
cleric nor his readers considered her reproof 
worth minding. 

We have changed all that, however. From 
annalist, historian, novelist, dramatist, poet, 
or painter who essays to reproduce the past 
we expect historical accuracy as a matter of 
course, just as we expect fe hnique of all piano- 
players. And should there be an archwologi- 
cal hole in all their coats, the chiels of critics 
who are amang’em takin’ notes will not only 
tent it, but prent it. Archives whatever 
they may be—are opened, buried cities are laid 
bare, lost tongues are rediscovered. Let not 
Alma-Tadema paint an anachronistic foot- 
stool. let not Irving flaunt an uncontempora- 
neous feather, let not Edwin Arnold mistake a 
syllable, for their sins w ill find them out 

George Eliot, indeed, observes, with much 
foree, that none but the Ancients can be al- 
ways classical. Mr. Rider Haggard made a wise 
choice. therefore, when he selected remote and 
impenetrable Egypt as the land of his new 
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Historic Romance, Cleopatra.’ 


If, being mor- 
tal. mistakes and misapprehensions now and 
then obscure his brilliant pages, the candid 
friends will be few who can rise up to ac- 


euse him of carelessness, ignorance, imperti- 
nenee, charlatanry, incapacity, or downright 
dishonesty, after the manner of candid 
friends. 

With that courage which is so large a part 
of success, Mr. Haggard has ¢ ssaved not only 
to reproduce a vanished civilization, a forgot- 
ten greatness, a system of 
tions which left an intelligi- 
ble trace of their existence, but to recreate 
scenes and characters already known to us 
through history, and through the far 
vivid touch of Shakespeare. And he has 
dealt, moreover, with the deepest passions of 
man’s heart—the love of God, the leve of 
country, the love of woman, It is high praise 
to say that he has made far clearer the Egypt 
that we know, and so burned in upon our 
memories the Egypt we did not know, that it 
can never be forgotten. For it is not only 
the familiar land of scorching sands and blaz- 
ing sky and age-worn monuments that 
have but to close our eyes to see. 


beliefs and obliga- 


have searcely 


more 


we 
Harmachis, 
the priest, shows us “ the Egypt of the Miero- 
phant, hoary with years, heavy with the le- 
gends of antiquity and the memory of long- 
lost It is this Harmachis, Prince 
and Priest of Ancient Egypt, who, as part of 
his bitter penance, W rites down the story of 
his sin and suffering: the story found, nearly 
two thousand years afterward, 
tomb. 
the 


honors.” 


in a forgotten 
In his heart-broken pages we hehold 
Egypt of the Macedonian, the Ptolemy, 
the Roman. He shows us the splendor and 
the wretchedness, the dignity and the igno- 
miny, the softness and the cruelty, the lofty 
faith, the cringing superstition, the hard ma- 
terialism, of his time. He shows us the awe 
and mystery of the Ancient Worship to whieh 
he is vowed. So simple, so sincere, so unself- 
ish, is this young Pharaoh that the reader in- 
clines to defend him against himself, and to 
ascribe his ruin to pitiless Destiny rather than 
to his own weakness. It is Cleopatra, the 
beautiful, the fatal, who is his ev il genius. 
The eritie concedes, of course, that no reader 
is bound to accept Mr. Haggard’s new Vr ading 


1 Cleopatra: Being an Account of the Fall and Ven- 


geance of Harmachis, the Royal Equptian, as x t forth by 
] Hand. By River Haeeanp Illustrated. 
16mo, Paper, 25 cents; Half Cloth, 75 cents. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 
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of histor 


But it is ingenious aud dramatic, 
and no reader is bound to deny its possibility. 
Certainly Harmachis is far more real than 
most of the realities of the thirty dynasties. 


On the whole, Cleopatra is a book to own and 


to read, not to skip. It would not be easy to 
skip Charmian’s Dirge, or the two beautiful 
songs, * done into verse from the writer's prose 
by Mr. Andrew Lang,” and done, it goes with- 
out saying, as no other hand could do them. 
Hakp as is the way ofthe transgressor from 


the true path, Historical Novels multiply Of 
the five stories considered in these August 
Notes, three deal with other times and other 
manners. A grimmer title than Micah Clarke, 
His Statement? is not likely to affright the ha- 
bitual novel-reader this summer. Yet a title 


more characteristic of the hero or more perti- 
nent to the tale would be difficult to come by. 
Like Cleopatra, Micah Clarke is told in the tirst 
person, and told with admirable vividness and 
powel Like Cleopatra, again, its motive is 
love of country, and its climax is failure. But 
the English youth is the nobler patriot, be- 


cause his patriotism is untouched by personal 
ambition, and if le loses his cause, he gains 
himself. 

Phere is a place in literature for the man 


Whose “statement” makes you believe abso- 
lutely in his supposititious adventures, and 
dangers, and triumphs over cirenmstances, 
Mr. Doyle does this in his story, as De Foe did 
it in Robinson Crusoe or Blackmore in Lorna 
Doone. There are no false notes in the har- 


mony. Both mannerand matter are consistent 
With the conception of the narrator, Every- 
thing is simple, obvious, and direct. 

Micah Clarke is a big, brave, gentle, honest- 
hearted English yeoman, born in Hampshire 
in 1664, His father, Cornet Joseph Clarke, 
had been one of Cromwell’s troopers, who, if 
he have not beaten his sword into a plough- 
share, has turned his spear into a tanner’s 
stick, and lives, a peaceable citizen, at Havant. 
If submissive, however, he is by no means “ re- 
constructed,” and he abhors impartially both 
Stuart dynasty and Romanist faith. The nar- 
row devoutness and fierce sectarianism of 
Joseph become a broad charity and deep re- 
ligiousness in Mieah, while the tongh moral 
nature which the bey inherits from his father 
is braided in with the sunny sweetness of the 
temperament his mother gives him. 

To this high-hearted young giant the eall 
to join the taetion of Monmouth comes as a 
test of filial duty, beeause it comes to Cornet 
Jose pli as the voice of God. The lad obeys 
the eall, and what befell him is told in 
Statement It must not be retold here. But it 
will not weaken the reader's interest to know 
that the rising of Monmouth and the battle of 


V ( Statement as made to hia Three 
“ Joseph, Gervas, and Reuben, during the 

of 14.) A. Conan [Zarper’s 
ry Svo, Paper, 45 cents. New 


York: Harper ar i Brothers. 


Sedwemoor have not been half so well ce 
scribed before, though both Macaulay and 
Blackmore, not to mention half a dozen less 
names, have perceived the dramatic and pi 
turesque value of the episode, Brilliant and 
tragical as was the brief campaign, however 
the story of the“ bloody assizes” that followed 
is almost more terrible in its reality. 

Mr. Doyle is a close student and laborious 
worker, but he has conquered the art to con 
cealart. One is reminded of no contemporary 
chronicler, save, possibly, Pepys. His style is 
admirable: clear, swift, coneise. In his narra 
tive of battles there is the rush and whirl of 
action. His figure-painting is equally pains- 
taking and equally free. The portrait of Jef 
freys is unforgetable. Monmouth alse, poor 
weakling, must live on in our contempt, our 
indignation, and our pity. Nor are the ima- 
ginary actors in this grief tragedy less vivid. 
If Colonel Decimus Saxton is a kinsman of 
Dugald Dalgetty, he is an honester rogue, and, 
not to speak it profanely, both more interest- 
ing and more real. Sir Gervas Jerome be- 
longs to the long list of dandies, from Alecibi- 
ades down, whose fop’s dress covers a hero's 
heart. Micah Clarke himself is one of those 
simple, sweet, self-sacrificing souls, wise in the 
best wisdom, who are the hope and strength 
of England to-day, as they have been in all 
tiines, 

President Adams quotes, not without appro- 
bation, in the new edition of his“ Manual of 
Historical Literature,’ the exclamation of the 
British statesman: “ Bring me a novel to read. 
Bring me something that is true. Dowt bring 
me history, for that, I know, is a lie.” Micah 
Clarke is that “something whieh is true.” 

Birch Dene is a novel with a purpose, but 
happily the purpose betters the novel. We 
exchange the England of the hapless Mon- 
mouth, the England of civil war, of religious 
hatreds and dynastic strifes, for the England 
of the fourth Brunswick, and of what was po- 
litely called * the reign of law and order.” In 
place of the ordeal by battle we have the trial 
by jury; for sound of bugle, the whir of fae- 
tory wheels; for the movement of troops, the 
onset of starving mobs. 

Iu 1s0=, when our story opens, the First Gen- 
tleman of Europe, the great Arbiter of Fashion, 
was Regent. But among his many new fash- 
ions that of humanity was not ineluded. Bull- 
baiting still attracted spectators from the up- 
per classes. Cocking mains enabled the great 
to unbend their lofty minds in excited if not 
sympathetic proximity to lewd fellows of the 
baser sort. The noble sport of prize-fighting 
Was sustained by royal dukes and half the no- 
bles of the court. Even the elegant Regent 
was known to have staked a thousand pounds 
on the suecess of the * Pet” in the great mill 


Birch Dene A Novel. By 
Harper's Franklin Square Library.| 8vo, Paper, 45 
cents. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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petween Conkey Jim and Hammersmith Pet. 
Nor were ratting and dog-tighting infrequent 
pastimes. 


Sueh being the familiar pleasures of the 
rreat, it would not be hard to guess what 


ust have been the familiar pains ane 
ies of the hamble. 
that erimes 


penal- 
It was a matter of course 
against property or infractions of 
class privileges should be more severely dealt 
with, were that possible, than the taking of 
lite. Buta very few years before, almost three 
hundred offences were punishable with death. 
Phough set down as dangerous radicals, Sir 
samuel Romilly and his few associites had re- 
ced this appalling number to one 
and titty. 


ne 


nh 


au hundred 
But the sentiment of the govern- 
classes, territied by the excesses of the 
French Revolution, and seeing 


dangerous 
the smallest innovation, arrayed it- 
self against further leniency. 

Against the sombre background of such an 
e por h the aut 


hor of Birch Dene assembles his 
In the cold, ill-paved, ill-lighted, 
London of the Regency we make 
naintanee with the country lad who is the 
hero of the story, and with his poor 
mother. 


personages. 
unheeding 

young 
They are stars ing and freezing, and 
she cannot see her darling perish before her 
eyes. She snatches a cloak from a doorway 
to shield him from the snow. 
her better returns, 


In a moment 
and on 
the cloak when she is ar- 


sense she Is 
her way to restore 
rested. 

What follows, Mr. Westall must be left to 
tell. It is never fair to a novelist to 


away” his story, 


give 
or to anticipate his gradual 
unfolding of character and plot. He 
the history of Robin display to us the condition 
of penal legislation, of child-labor, of the ap- 
prentice system, and of factory work in gen- 
eral. as well as of the pervading dist 
employers toward employed, 
ty-live years of this century. 
purpose is never allowed to interfere with the 
movement of the story. Whether it be the 
icy London streets, or dreadful Newgate, the 
police court, or the little hookseller’s shop, the 
Lancashire mill, or the grimy and comfortless 
"Prentice House, the old Ruberry homestead, 
or stately Birch Dene, each is the appropriate 
setting for that of the drama which 
played therein. The many characters help 
and do not hinder, and they are all 
From the aristocratic Colonel Dene to poor, re- 
vengeful, evil-minded Briscoe, from Robin to 
Tom Cats, from good Mr. Bartlett to Weevil, 
and from the scheming Agitators who turn 
Informers to the honest aninded, patriotic, law- 
abiding Radical, William Rumbold, ne 
superficial or unreal. The brothers Ruberry 
are well differentiated, and the effect upon 
them of what befell 
their characters a 


makes 


egard of 
in the first twen- 
But this specific 


act 


is 


alive. 


one 1s 


“the concern” is true to 
id circumstances. Miriam 
is rather less individual, perhaps, and suggests 
certain other precedent 
longs to a family of swe 


heroines, but she be- 
et-hearted, high-mind- 


ed. clear-headed women that can never be tor 
large. Robin himself is of the stock of man- 
ly English virtue from which Mieah Clarke 
springs, though different inheritance and env} 
ronment produce a different form of exc ellence 

If Mr. Westall remind t 
Dickens, it is not because 


he carefui reader of 
he is an Mmitator of 


any master. It is rather because he chooses 
his subjects from the same ¢ lass that attracted 
that reat observer, and because, like him, the 
ery of the helpless tor help is forever 1 his 


ears. For though the time of Birch Dene is 
seventy years ago, the implication of the book 
is a Warning to the 
to-day it is their relation 
to the great questions of ¢ apital 
of employer to employed, of 
poor. 


legislators and thinkers of 
to consider well whi 
and Labor, 
the rich to the 
For we have no more settled it thi 
lieved that all 
would go well if the laws were but 
enough to keep the masses their] 


seems still to be 


had those earlier Solons who be 
rigorous 


yace,simce 


a question W hat their place 1s. 


Miss Brappon never fails in the chief duty 
be interesting. It 
was Mr. Howells avers, that all the 
stories have been told. Nevertheless, year atter 
year, this inexhaustible chronicler 
her semi-annual record of the ¢ 
kind, 


of a novelist, which is to 
may be tru 


sends out 
loings of het 
with the regularity of the vernal 
autumnal equinoxes, and 
replica of the rest. 

In the Fable for Crittes, Lowell, 8} 
the jauntiness 
that 


and 
no one of them Is a 


of 
and individuality of Willis, says 


**had he been born 
Where plain bare skin's the only full dress that is 
worn, 
He'd have given his « 
had been made 
way.” 


swn such an air that you'd 
by a tailor to low 


say 


ie down Broad 


Something of this sort is true of Miss Brad- 
don’s professional equipment, 
eye it is indistinguishable in kind from that 
of the Penny-Dreadful-monger. Murder, big- 
amy, forgery, burglary, black-mailing, 
tution of wills, kidnapping, assassination, theft, 
mysteries, detectives, dark lanterns, and the 
Guy Fawkes business 10 general, are prop- 
erties.” as they are his. But she never conde- 
In fact nothing could be 
“high-toneder” than her manner. She 
lady-like in her invitation to the reader to ac- 
company her intothe Haunts of Vice, and has so 
cheerful a confidence that the Haunts of Vice 
will be found carpeted with Axminster and 
hung with Old Masters that the reader is com- 
pelled to follow her, will-he nill-he, to look 
upon the bigamous Duke, or murderous Count- 
ess, or forging Baronet, or counterfeiting Bish- 
op, who, unsuspected, still appears at Draw- 
ing-rooms, though the Spectre of his Sin stalks, 
an awful unseen Nemesis, behind him. 

It is delightful society to Ww 


cans 


To the outward 


substi- 


scends to his level. 


is SO 


hich we Amer- 
are so pleasantly introduced ; made up 
of people who have money and reputation, cul- 
i usually titles and 


ture and refinement, ane 
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And it is 
gical 
which we should naturally expect all 


from a 
to see how this 


interesting, 
point of view, 


most 


lie virtnes to flourish, is sure to develop some 
as is virtually 
inknown even among the ve ry highest repub- 

However, New York is said to 
Leisure Cl: which 
days and nights to amusement only, 


<traordinary ¢ Hormity such 
ean families, 
be evolving a iss gives its 
And no- 
body can say that in the near future we may 
temulate all the atrocities known to Burke's 
Peerage and Miss Braddon. 

The Day Will Come* is a story with a mys- 
tery. The 
s so well managed that 
suspect the truth till the proper moment, not- 
the with which all signs 
to point to the right solution from 
‘very first page, 
they are well distinguished. 
Phe best, and a delightful and admirable per- 
she is, is Miss Newton, a new Lady Bounti- 
ful, of kind 
worth much in the present day of social com- 
Th Day Will Come is one of the 
voks to put in the summer trunk. It is sad, 
hut not too sad: it is clever, but not tooclever; 


Mystery is really mysterious, and 
the reader does not 
withstanding skill 
are made 
‘There are many actors in 
» drama, and 


the only Whose alins-giving is 


plreations, 


it is sentimental, but not too sentimental; and 
it ends with a wedding. 

No doubt there is a profound signifieance in 
the fact that one of the very best novels of the 
But nobody 
whoreads Unele Piper of Piper's Till? will trou- 
ble himself about its raison déire or its subjee- 
relativity. “Piper's Hill” is a splendid 
Villa Melbourne, and 
*Unele Piper” is the millionaire magnate, be- 


year comes to us from Australia. 


tive 
suburban overtopping 
vot by butchers, and by butchers bred, who 
owns it. He has been twice widowed, his first 
wife having left one son, George, the heir-ap- 
parent. After a time he marries Mrs, Lydiat, 

widow with whom, 
Laura, enters her step father’s household. Ten 
months later the second Mrs. Piper dies, leav- 


two children, one of 


ing an infant danghter, Lonie. ‘To this curi- 
ously connected family come out from England 
Mr. Viper’s only sister, Mrs. Cavendish, with 
her husband and two daughters, and Mr. Fran- 
cis Lydiat, step-son to Mr. Piper, own brother 
to Laura, half-brother to Louie. 

Out of the attractions and repulsions of 


these few persons the story is made up. Few 
as they are, however, there is no lack of move- 
ment or interest in the story. We seem to 
have known every member of the family. 


Louie is one of the loveliest children in fietion, 
Laura is worth all it costs to make her worth 
it. George, too, profits by the whips with 
Mr. 


Cavendish, who is lazy, seltish, scheming, ocea- 


which his pleasant vices seourge him. 


Day Will Co 
F kli 

New York 
Pi) 


A Nove By Miss Brappon 
Svo, Paper, 45 


Syuare 
Harper and Brot! 


ers 
il A Novel. By Tasma. 
Frank quare Paper, 40 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 


bra 


cents 


sionally a brute, and perpetually a shirk, ar 

who never finds himself out, but mistakes hin 

self fora Bayard, without fear and without r 
proach, is admirable. Mrs. Cavendish, wit 

her cushiony softness, her uneonscious selt 
denial and fortitude, justifies her brother's di 
votion. But it is Uncle Piper for whose sal 
one reads the story; Uncle Piper, illiterat: 
coarse, boastful, obstinate, arrogant, domineec: 
ing, cruel; Uncle Piper, intelligent, generous 
gentle, tender, loyal, delicate. 

The book is fresh and bright as the Austra- 
lian And finally, and by no means 
last, it has a fine and dainty literary quality 
that endears its unknown author to the much- 
enduring professional “ taster.” 


spring. 


Ir Dr. Bridger does not command success, 
he may with confidence assure his immediate 
Sempronius that he has done more: he has de- 
served it. Man and his Maladies® is really what 
it assumes to be, a Guide to Health. For tirst 
it explains the delicate and beautiful human 
mechanism, so that even a fashionable invalid 
may comprehend it, and then it shows the 
process of adjustment of this infinitely fine 
and capable machine to its environment, and 
how upon the completeness of this adjustment 
depends the improvement of the race. It is 
not medicine that suffering humanity requires, 
according to this intelligent authority. At 
is but a doubtful makeshift, 
though at times a necessary one. It is phys- 
ical uprightness that is wanted ; a bodily con 
science Which, in most of us sinners, slumbers, 


best, medicine 


or is dead in trespasses and sins. 
In this book we have the history of man’s 
birth and growth, and the proof that he is 


not the sport of fortune in bodily sufter- 
ing, any more than in mental pain or ma- 
terial disaster. The sequenee of cause and 
effect is never broken. Functional disor- 


ealled, are shown to 
by which Nature leads 
tenderly and directly possible 
to the paths of health whenee they have 
strayed, while organic disease is the hard 
but necessary purgation whereby she frees 
her highest race of those least worthy o1 
least fitted to advance it. Dr. Bridger’s calm, 
temperate, but unsparing warning of the ret- 
ribution that ignorant trans- 
gressions of hygienic law is a Call to the Un- 
converted to which the most indifferent can- 
In bathing 


ders, so be the means 


back her erring chil- 


dren as 


follows even 


not close his ears, in exercise, in 
simple habits, in regular living, in adaptation 
to the exactions of climate and labor, and in 
cheerful work, lies the secret of health. This 
Popular Hand-Book of Physiology is a simple 
manual of physical righteousness which ought 
to be in every household, to be read, marked, 
learned, and inwardly digested. 

6 Man and his Maladies; or, The Way to Health. A 
Popukir Hand-Book of Physiology and Domestic Medi- 
cine in Accord with the Advance in Medical Science. 
By A. E. Brineer, B.A., M.D., B.Se., F.R.C.P.E. 12mo, 
Cloth. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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THEN a veteran campaigner like Mr. Eli 
\ Thayer “shoulders his ecruteh and 
shows how fields were won,” the spectator, 
though the mildest of conformists and the 
meeckest of non-resistants, feels a martial ar- 
dor thrill through him. Mr. Thayer is one of 
those defenders of the faith who “prove their 
doctrine orthodox by apostolic and 
With heavy and unrelenting hand 
he rains these blows and knocks on all the 
other defenders of the faith who did not range 
themselves under his banner in that day of 
fierce partisanship and narrow vision which 
he chronicles. In his eyes the slave-holder 
was mistaken, wrong, and even evil. His 
Northern apologist was base. Them our his- 
torian attacks and overturns with the delicate 
rapier of satire, the small side-arms of con- 
tempt and derision. But for the abolitionists 
a cudgel only suftices, nay, a very cat-o’-nine- 
They are to be beaten black and blue, 
scourged out of recognition, for these their 
sins that they have sinned. In that they fol- 
lowed after their own guides to destroy the 
Moloch of slavery and aceepied not his charts, 
this doughty Crusader conviets them of mal- 
ice, hatred, and all uncharitableness. He 
finds that they riveted the chains of the slave, 
that they fired the evil passions of the master, 
and that they wrought upon the whole North 
to contirm it in its submission to the aggres- 
sions of the Oligarchy. It may not be said, 
perhaps, that he hates the names of Garrison 
and Phillips and John Brown dead, but he ob- 
viously cherished what Charles Sumner called 
sacred animosity” against them living. 

It is doubtful whether calling names con- 
vinces anybody, and Mr. Thayer's book! would 
have had even a higher value than it possesses, 
possibly, had it been as moderate in tone as it 
is authentic in substance. And yet its very 
pugnacity will no doubt tempt so many of 
the assailed to “sass back,” that we shall in 
the end find ourselves by so much the richer 
in contributions to the annals of the times. 
For The Nansas Crusade, interesting, entertain- 
ing, even thrilling as it is, must be considered 
simply as a memoire pour servir, The person- 
al note which gives such force to the mono- 
eraph, the limitation of the point of view, the 
fragmentary and somewhat confused method, 


blows 


knocks.” 


tails. 


wy of the Kansas Crusade; its Friends and 
. By Exut Taayer. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. Epwarp Everett Hate. 12mo,Cloth. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 
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and the failure of the author to give us any 
glimpse of the workings of the Free-State sys- 
tem of emigration on the disputed ground it- 
self, all combine to make the volume a con- 
tribution of material for the coming historian 
rather than a history. Mr. Thayer explains, 
indeed, that lack of space forbids him to deal 
with the Kansas Crusade in Kansas, and that 
Professor Spring’s interesting history of that 
State supplies this omission. But the over- 
busy reader feels that he has not time for two 
books on this subject, and that he might at 
least have been allowed to see how the Emi- 
grant Aid Society saved the beautiful land to 
freedom. The older generation learned this 
history lesson with beating hearts and light- 
ened purses, many of them, and with pauses 
of weeks between the pages, while it waited 
to hear from the frontier to know whether 
another date of battle or midnight massacre 
must be added to those already conned with 
tears or bitter indignation. But the young 
people of to-day, who have hardly heard of 
* bleediug Kansas,” and who do not know her 
history, grand and unique, need to be told a 
little more than they read here, were it only to 
give them the desire for a better knowledge. 
And they could cheerfully have exchanged 
many pages of vituperation for a few glimpses 
of the actual crusaders. 

When all abatements are made, however, 
The Kansas Crusade remains one of those books 
that thrill us as with the sound of a trumpet. 
The very conception of the movement it chron- 
icles Was sublime, an invasion of peaceful citi- 
zens With all the enginery of peaceful civiliza- 
tion. In his interesting Introduction the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale says: “It is very curious 
that the method of organizing emigration 
which Eli Thayer invented had never been 
hit upon before. It is the only method yet 
tried which secures entire freedom to the emi- 
grant, and gives at the same time the use of 
capital contributed by people who do not 
emigrate, and the advantages of a central, in- 
telligent supervision..... The people in Mr. 
Thayer's colonies, in all their hardships, hung 
by each other. We used to head our placards 
‘Saw-mills and Liberty’ when we called a 


public meeting in New England..... I was 


chosen as one of the younger directors of the 
company, and was afterward its vice-presi- 
dent, and had an opportunity, therefore, to 
see the unflinching spirit with which Mr. 
Thayer carried out his plans, and the untiring 


‘| 

1 


act y with which he drove them through. 
What has happened in thirty-four years since 
is this: Under his plans four or five thousand 


of the most resolute men and women whom 


the world ever saw together went into Kan- 

is Five or ten times that number went 
also, encouraged by this example, and confi- 
dent 1 their success. This emigration at 
that time would have been impossible but for 
Eli Thayer The first result was civil war in 
Ka i Phe second was the sueeess of the 
Free-State settlers. The third was the elee- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln. A minor result 

is that the infant State of Kansas, only ad- 
mitted into the Union Lincoln’s first Con- 


red more 


ress, furiisi 


ighting men, in propor- 


i to her population, to the Union army 
than any other State. As for the change 

absolute and sweeping—from Southern domi 
nation over America to the Northern suecesses 


Which took the helm of the country after 1861 
less to speak....Now that it is all 
over, it is natural to say, ‘ his must have 
cone It The 


moment had e« reaction.’ 


if Is 


is the regular flow of history. 


me for aeti and 


All this is true, But it is equally true that 
when the reservoir of Northern indignation 
was still a reservoir, with its rage wasted on 
its bank one man saw where the spade- 
blows were to be struck through which the 

iters should rush out. He knew how to 
strike these blows, struck them with his own 
hands, and made the channel through which 
the waters flowed. And that man was Eli 
Thayer.” The record of the work of such a 
man should be always written by himself. 
Phat great annotator, Time, making what cor- 
rections and allowances he may, will still 
leave an imperishable memorial of one of the 
nation’s greatest benefactors, and of one of 
the loftiest labors of the race. 


Varaaret Maliphant? is a book full of the 
Lot the 


soun salt marsh- 
and vivid, lustrous color of sky and field. 
the air, a sense of remote- 
{ , as if life be hushed and 
tranquil in such an environment. But the 
central figure of the group that is seen against 
this background is a 
proud, so indomitable, 
bly reckless and possibly heroic, that she re- 
ds one of some warrior maiden, a Clorinda, 
fomart, 


sea, the smell of wide 


b quiet in 


le 


ss and peace 


pensive young girl so 


so turbulent, so possi- 


The contrast between the girl 
surroundings is finely imagined, and 
the emphasis of the story is laid on the devel- 
this headlong and unquiet nature, 


opment of 


ever king its ow 


into the serene and 
that 
sation of the riddle of life cannot be 


magnanimous being who comes to see 
the xpl 
persona 


Not that Margaret Maliphant is a “moral 


tale.” It could not well be less didactic. But 

WV ret Maliphant. A Novel. By Atice Comyns 
Carr Harpers Franklin Square Library.) 8vo, Pa- 
per. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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it teaches, as life itself teaches, by hard exyx 
rience, that the kingdom of heaven is not t 
be taken by Violence, 

We do not meet very grand people in th 
green fields and antique houses of the Suss 
coast, 
but 


too, while 


The Maliphants are an ancient ra 
farmers ouly, and unprosperous farmers 
even the great man of the story 

but the neighboring We are 
spend most of our time with working-peopl 
who, if not entirely content with that spher 
of life to which it has pleased God to eal] 
them, have at least no definite desire to chang: 


« 


squire, 


asked t 


it for any other. They make no pretensions to 
gentility, and look down upon the cheap ger 
who do. Old Farmer Maliphant, with his 


rationalism and his idealism so pathetically 


try 


blended, with his aspirations and his limita- 
tions confused; Mrs. Mali- 
phant, so tender a wife, so devoted a mother, 
upright, unselfish, with all her little acerbities 
of speech, her intense ambitions ; 


sO 


pathetically 


Joyce, with 
her beauty, her softness, her elastic strength 
of character, like a Damascus blade; Margaret, 
with her ardors, her obstinacies, her repent- 
ings, her greatness “ moulded out of faults”: 
Captain Forrester, sincere and fickle, impres- 
sionable, but not impressible ; the Squire, stead 
fast, unselfish, homely, and humble; and the 
bailiff, Trayton Harrod, with more in him than 
the rest of them, and doomed, like all men 
of his kind, never to be taken at his full value 


these are an interesting set of people. 


all 


Reu- 
Deborah, with their bucolic wisdom 
and their indigenous air, 
life. 

The book is filled with pictures that linger 
in the memory. 


ben and 


are portraits from 


It is the work of a practised 
hand that knows the delicate secret of the not 
too much. The lover of nature, the lover of 
literature, the lover of lovers, the lover of a 
pretty story pure and simple, will find each his 
account in Mrs. Comyns Carr’s history of 
heart. 


a 


Tuat the rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
and the man’s the man for a’ that, is perhaps 
the very tritest of all the themes in the nov- 
But the threadbare 
jeet wears a new gloss in the hands of so clev- 
er a story-teller as the author of Diana Ient- 
worth? The heroine of the book is a girl 
whom pride of birth and pride of place and 
pride of class have shut in to the narrowest 
views of life andduty. Beautiful, headstrong, 
high-tempered, at odds with her mother, and 
with no outlet for the tremendous forces of 
her nature, near being wrecked 
in the fatal contentment of low aims. 
death of her father, and thie consequent loss 
of income, which breaks up her home, 
her off “ governessing,” much in 
wilfulness and defiance of authority 


elist’s storehouse. sub- 


she comes 


ne 


sends 
sheer 
in 


as 
as 


3 Diana Wenfirorth. A Novel. By Fotn- 
(Harper's Franklin Synare Library. 8¥0, Pa- 
per. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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honorable purpose of independence. Her 
th leads to Russian Poland, and there she 

ts her fate in the person of John Garth- 
an engineer who is building a railway 


1 


le, 
He is remorseless. 
He tells her that 
s not only a man of the people, but in ef- 


that monotonous Waste. 


ives her no illusions. 


speech, and unmistakably commol, 


social 
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weautifully dressed, fond of display, 
rounced in their manners, slangy 1 the 
Phey 
» a very old family, however, and 
as the retined gold of t! 


A 


ong lool 
ipon themselves 


circulation. domestic catastropie 


throws them upon the world with only the 


t that he is not the less a gentleman and faces for their fortunes, and the interest ot 
er equal by reason of that fact,and that peo- the story lies In its tracing the effeet of ad 
who cannot perceive that every man must — versity and dependence upon the differing 

e judged by his own character and conduct, characters of the two girls. Nothing vei 

d not by his ace idental advantages, are fine comes otf this winnowing, because there 
irrow and selfish and incapable of all true not much real wheat to winnow, even IM t] 
vreatness. He tells her that the longer she better nature of the elder. But whatever 
-es the more clearly she will see that the good is latent does make itself manifest 1 
aristocracy is of the mind and the heart, the end for Esmé, as whatever is false and 


matter what the education may have been, 
i that every man who is a gentleman by 
ture will have gentle manners, 

Whether the fair Diana might have conde- 


a 


scended in time to this argumentative En- 
dymion or not, she was certainly not prepared 
toadmit that there would be no condescension 
» her acceptance of his suit. And a domes 
ic catastrophe se nds her back to England be- 
fore she becomes converted. It is in the state- 
home in Yorkshire, where her relatives, 
mud of their long descent, their pride, and 


uselessness, look with contempt on the 
om nd with disdain on all work- 
ers, that the poor girl's battle has to be fought 
ut. and her choice made between the realities 
the shams of life. All the people in the 
are well discriminated. Uncle Philip and 
Mrs. Wentworth, Rupert and Dora, even Guy 
nd Gertrude, to a less degree, are brutalized 
1y their conditions. But Reuben Garthwaite 
< still more brutalized by conditions exactly 
Diana is admirably sketched, and 
John Garthwaite, strong, patient, and 
s not less well depicted. Susan is so real that 
ne ean see her homely, kindly face. Whether 
reads for the story or for the moral, one of 
best and brightest of the summer novels is 
Diana Wentworth. 


1 


mon people, a 


a 


al 


} 
book 


ppt site. 


centle, 


By The County* we understand at once the 
ipproval or disapproval of that lit le clique 
of dignitaries, very very 

ignorant, narrow-minded, un haritable, 
snobbish, valgar, it may be; who are yet the 
rural Court Cirele, the lauded aristocracy ; 
‘choughs,” as Hamlet says, “ but spacious in 
lo be acceptable to 


t 


stupid, possibly ; 


re 


the possession of dirt.” 
this feminine Femgerichte, what sacrifice, what 
humiliation, will an English girl not undergo! 
And how harmful to her better nature must 
not the adoption.of so mean a standard of be- 
havior prove! 

The two sisters who are the heroines of 
The County belong to a type which in mod- 
ern novels irresistibly fascinating, nd 
in real life They are very pretty, 


is 


offensive. 


lser and meaner in Frances. 


The kind of story seems hardly wot 
ous criticism, but if the kind is accepted, 


mean grows fi 
th 
County may be set down as a creditable and 
interesting illustration of its genus. Phere 
varied if not 
and there is some very 


plenty of movement, there is a 


‘ 


edifying society, 


delineation of character. Sur Joseph, who 


a sort of “ Josiah Bounderby of ¢ oketown,” is 
and Franc 


} 


is as contemptible, and Bryan ts as despicabir 


as portentous as he is meant to be, 


while the author contrives to impart a& touen 
of pathos to the latter scamp by leaving the 
question of his responsibility in doubt. Phe 


la story out of 


to work out something 


lady who can make so goo 
poor material ought 
ereat deal better from worthier stull. 


Captain Polly’ deserves her brevet rank : 


simple-minded, straightforward, courageous 
little soldier that she is. At this season, When 
the American young girl is so much in evi 
dence in ears and steam-boats and at “ resorts, 
that the contemplative observer is constrained 


how far Amet 
‘an institutions are responsible for her, it 


to ask himself, with a shudder 
i 
eood for him to be taken from Long Branch 
or Saratoga or Narragansett Pier, or eveu 
alas, from Newport, to Green Harbor, on the 
of Maine, and there to be made free of 
the Damer household. For there, too, Amer- 
ican institutions bear their fruit, and Pol 
Damer is as truly their product as is H. Jeam 
Walsingham Higgins, christened plain Han- 
nah Jane Walsh Higgins, whose overdressed 
and conspicuous little person attract d 
much attention at Tuxedo Park in June, : 
at Lenox in September. 

There are seven of the young Damer brood, 
in seven different stages of mental and mora 
development, good or bad, as the r vder may 
indifferent. 
d 


coast 


ad 


see fit to pronounce, but never 
Plenty of character have the Damers, 
character, like other possessions, entails on it 
\e difficulty of making the best use 
it, which is not easy. The Damer home is a 
great, open-doored, sunny, W ide-spaced coun 


al 


ot 


owner tl] 


The County. A Novel. [Harper's Franklin Sq Ca} Polly. By Sorn1e SwETT [Harper's ¥ 
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try house, generously hospitable to all comers, 
sud the mental liberty in which the 


ive 


children 
up seems to have been almost as 
restricted. No theories of education are in- 
ted upon us, but we can see that here has 
en sought no decorous conformity that looks 
ke goodness till it is tested, and here it has 
ever been supposed that child or man can be 
ariven Virtue, 


into Just as far as possible 


these youny people have been left to decide 
r themselves what is right and what is 
that strength of moral 
ire Which comes of contention with and tri- 


vronpg, and to gain 


ph over temptations. The result is that 
ey are to be trusted in serious emergencies 
to range themselves on the side of goodness, 


ludeed, if the book have a special moral be- 
ond that general one with which it is infused, 
may be said to be the duty of trustfulness, 
‘ obligation to believe the best of every- 


body, and so to insure the best from everybody. 


Captain Polly gives the right hand of fellow- 
p to two boys in whom nobody else is will- 


to “take 


stock,” and her faith in them 
ves them. 
Del, the 


home 


second daughter, aged sixteen, 
for vacation from a fashionable board- 
ing-school, suffers many pangs from the free 
nd easy unfashionableness of the household, 
and tries to improvise a butler from the man 
of all work, and a page from the charity chore- 
boy, When she hears of the approaching visit 
of her brother's friend, Lord Brentford. The 
result of her endeavors after gentility must be 
left to the author to tell. And it is to be 
wished that every girl who has not found out 
the silliness vulgarity of the general 
struggle after fashion and display might prof- 
it by poo! Del's lesson. 


and 


Phe boys in the book are as entertaining as 
the girls, and there is plenty of adventure, 
from runaway yachts to dark-lantern conspir- 
acies. In short, children of all ages, from ten 
to sixty, will find in Captain Polly one of the 
most delightful stories for their years that has 
been published in many a day. 

Mr. Turopore Cuiip® does not share the 
belief of Madame de Staél, that “ Travelling is 
one of the saddest pleasures in life.” Indeed, 
amore cheerful pilgrim it would be difficult to 
tind. His serip and staff are ever ready. His 
theology and his digestion seem equally sound. 
Hie is prompt, at a word, to bring you the 
length of Prester John’s foot, or pluck you a 
hair of the great Cham’s beard. His good- 
humor is nearly tlawless, and when he scolds, 
it is with a certain roundness and emphasis 
that g With all this cheer- 
ful alertness of spirit, Mr. Child is not a“ fun- 
ny” traveller. If he owns a cap and bells, he 
leaves them locked snugly in the wardrobe at 
home, and we are never obliged to grin per- 


functorily at his conscious “ points.” 


ace the occasion. 


I 


mmer Holidays. By Turopore 


Post 8vo, 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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Our author knows his Emerson, too, a 
agrees with that sage that if a man wou 
bring back the wealth of the Indies, he mus 
earry out the wealth of the Indies. 
he starts, therefore, * 


strange countreyes fort 
learned what he ought to tin 
therein, and what ghosts of the Past peop 
History and 
are his guides, and show him what Murra 
and Baedeker know not. 


see,” he has 


those unknown spaces. 


One of the most agreeable journeys whic! 
we share with him is that from Buda-Pesth t 
Constantinople, the unfamiliarity of the regio 
making, perhaps, part of its charm. Wonderful 
ly vividis the impression we receive of the vast 
ness of the river, with its low-lying shores 
the subeued and melancholy lines of the land 
scape, the pale green willow forests, the ettect 
of a loneliness and monotony that is over 
whelming. The picturesque part of the Dan 
ube seems greatly to resemble our own Co- 
lumbia, an intelligent patriotism inclining one 
to credit the Oregon river with the wilde: 
beauty. 

Mr. Child has as keen an eye for character 
as for scenery, and his descriptions of his fel- 
low-passengers are extremely graphic. It 
were little, perhaps, to say that we see them 
in their habitas they lived. We hear them, we 
smell them, and, in the case of the predatory 
members of the company, we feel them. In 
the Constantinople chapter, again, the un- 
speakable Turk is very much in evidence, and 
the very air of the Orient encompasses us. 

After these sketehes, the “Impressions of 
Holland” are perhaps the freshest and most 
genial, though, on looking carefully, it is hard 
to say whether some others, or all others, of 
the Tales of this Traveller are not equally 
agreeable. But Mr.Child has caught the very 
aspect, the very sentiment, of Holland, as its 
admirers know it, though he would himself 
declare, perhaps, that it is without sentiment. 

All the Italian chapters are full of light and 
sunshine. That on “ Verona,” and the “Art 
Notes on Milan,” give one the greatest num- 
ber of new impressions, perhaps. But the 
glimpses of Bologna, Ravenna, Naples, and 
Florence are often brilliant, and always sug- 
gestive. Of the French papers one can- 
not be set another. They are all 
inspired by the true spirit of the summer 
holiday. The traveller loiters, but he never 
drags himself along. 
er vacant or aimless. 


above 


He idles, but he is nev- 
He seems to drift, but 
he has his compass in hand and his goal in 
view. For intending travellers there could 
not be a better monograph than Mr. Child’s 
little volume. But its special praise is that 
it will bring the distant and the longed-for 
within the ken of the great army of the Stay- 
at-Homes. For, after all, these folded sheets 
from the pilgrim’s wallet open into the En- 
chanted Carpet that annihilates space, and 
sets down him who knows its secret in the ut- 
termost parts of the earth. 


= 
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BY 
PANO have lived in “the quiet and still air of 
| delightful study” long enough to edit fifty 
volumes of English Classies—this is the happy 
fortune of that admirable teacher, Mr. Rolfe. 
To be contemporary with him, an so to possess 
the Land of Promise to whieh he leads the 
way—this is the happy fortune of his readers. 
It seems not many years since there came from 
the press of the Harpers a dainty little volume 
in flexible covers, very modest and simple with- 
out, as true worth should be, but very rich 
within. This was Mr. Rolfe’s new Merchant of 
Penice, designed for schools and general read- 
ers, rather than for profounder students, indeed, 
but so judicious, so scholarly, * though deep, 
yet clear, without o’erflowing, full,” that even 
the profounder student found it helpful, while 
to the general reader the reading of Shake- 
speare now became ‘a property of easiness.” 
No other illustrated school edition had been 
dreamed of anywhere. But this little volume 
showed at once the great value of the pict- 
ures as explications of the text to untravy- 
elled and immature readers, By means of 
them Shakespeare’s England became visible 
and aetual, and hidden meanings of the poet 
became clear. 

It seems not many years since The Merchant 
was issued, yet thirty-nine suecessive volumes 
have completed the set of plays and poems. 
Many of these show even a riper scholarship, 
a wiser judgment, a nicer discrimination than 
the first. Now that the work is accomplished, 
its very success and perfection tend to belittle 
its importance. What is so admirably done 
would seem to have been easy to do. Only 
scholars can fully appreciate the infinite labor 
that has slowly built up such a monument. 
But its chief benefit, as has been said, is not 
to scholars, but to that multitude which, with- 
out this help, could not have been even stu- 
dents of Shakespeare. To have conceived the 
idea of such an edition, and to have made per- 
formance keep pace with promise, establishes 
Mr. Rolfe’s place among the ablest editors. To 
have given it such a form that almost every 
lover of books might afford to buy it, puts his 
name in the list of national benefactors. 

This work was inspired by his belief that 
young minds turn eagerly to good reading, un- 
less their perception has been blunted by fa- 
miliarity with poor books. The great demand 
for the School Shakespeare induced him to edit 
selections from Goldsmith,Gray, Milton, Macau- 
lay, and Browning~six volumes in all—with 
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Scott's Tules of Chivalry, Tales from English His- 
tory, and a book of fairy tales. Whether by 
happy accident, or by design, it falls out, there- 
fore, that the fiftieth volume of his series, the 
commemoration volume, as it were,and perhaps 
the most beautiful of all, is a volume of se- 
lections from Wordsworth.! For Wordsworth 
answers to a maturer taste, and possibly to a 
loftier mood than any other modern since 
Shakespeare. Everybody remembers Matthew 
Arnold’s verdict : cannot think that Words- 
worth has, up to this time, at all obtained his 
deserts. ... TD firmly believe that his poetical 
performance is, after that of Shakespeare and 
Milton, of which all the world now recognizes 
the worth, undoubtedly the most considerable 
in our language, from the Elizabethan age to 
the present time. ... Taking the roll of our 
chief poetical names (L mention those only who 
are dead), IT think it certain that Wordsworth's 
name deserves to stand, and will finally stand, 
above them all.” 

If Arnold’s judgment be just, it becomes a 
duty to know this master-spirit of our time. 
But the difticnlties in the way are great, for 
no other true poet ever left: behind him so 
dreary a waste of barren speech and tedious 
moralizing, so blank a wall of trivialities ris- 
ing smooth and inaccessible between the tem- 
ple where the divine tire burns on the altar and 
the worshippers without. It is only through 
* selections,” therefore, that Wordsworth will 
ever become a poet of the people. And the 
seventy poems which Mr. Rolfe has chosen 
give us not only his best, but his most vari- 
ous revelation. Here is that high appeal 


“That the clear spirit doth raise, 
To scorn delights and live laborious days.” 


Here is that sense of the satisfyingness of Na- 
ture that calms our turbulent life and quiets 
our anxious mood, Here is that rapturous joy 
in her beauty, the 


“ Joy in widest commonalty spread,” 


that makes all other raptures poor. Here is 
that comprehending sympathy with the 


“ Natural sorrow, loss, and pain 
That has been, and may be again,” 
that shows his tenderness as so unspeakably 


1 The Select Poems of William Wordsivorth. 
with Notes. by J. Roire, Litt D 
ted. Square 16mo, Paper, 40 cents; 
56 cents. 


Edited, 
Illustra- 
Flexible Cloth, 
New York: Harper anu Brothers. 
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tender. 


Here is that grandeur of imagination 
and of expression that lifts the soul above its 
petty personal experience ; 


“The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep ; 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong.” 


Here is that profound religiousness which gives 
him a vision of those hours 


“When the light of sense 
Goes out, but with a flash that has revealed 
Phe invisible world.” 


Here is that simplicity of delight in impersonal 
things that could say, 


“Long have I loved what I behold, 
The night that calms, the day that cheers; 
The common growth of mother earth 
Suflices me—her tears, her mirth— 
Her humblest mirth and tears.” 


It seems, at first thought, impossible that 
the hand that wrought the Jntimations, Three 
Years She Grew, The Cuckoo, The Solitary Reap- 
er, Tintern and The Daffodils should not 
have been able to separate the gold from the 
dvoss in that wonderful mine of his. Where 
the work of his brother poets was concerned, 
Wordsworth seems not to have lacked the an- 
alytieal faculty, and he was often epigram- 
matic in his eviticism, as when he said of 
Goethe, “Goethe’s poetry is not inevitable 
His blindness of sight toward his 
own defects has been usually set down to a 
monumental conceit, a maternal vanity, rather 
than a paternal and discriminating delight in 
the children of lis brain. 

But is not the true explanation of this lack 
of insight one far more pleasant to believe? It 
was, no doubt, unfortunate for the poet that 
he met with no judicious and judicial contem- 
porary criticism. His friends, indeed—Cole- 
ridge, De Quincey, Beaumont, Southey, and 
the rest —sometimes suggested changes or em- 
endations, sometimes objected or complained ; 
but they all believed that a new planet had 
swum into the literary heavens, and they gen- 
erously and constantly declared this belief. 
The poet's secluded life prevented that mea- 
suring of himself with his fellows which is so 
wholesome a method of adjusting values. And 
for years the journals and reviews, almost 
Without exception 


enough.” 


the big bow-wows of erit- 
icism, the little dogs and all—barked in a cho- 
rus of displeasure and defiance. From Jef- 
frey’s contemptuous * This will never do,” to 
the jejune attack of the provincial papers, not 
one discriminating pen pointed out the great- 
ness as well as the poverty of Lyrical Ballads. 
Yet if The Thorn, Goody Blake, and The Idiot 
Boy were to these Jews a stumbling-bloek, 
and to these Greeks foolishness, Expostulation 
and Reply, The Tables Turned, and Tintern Ab- 
bey should have convineed them that a new 
prophet was come, preaching a new gospel. 

It can hardly be wondered at, then, that 
Wordsworth set no value on professional crit- 


icism. Yet his insensitiveness to his own bald 
hess and prosiness seems rather the defect of 
his quality than the result of his experienc: 

It seems to have come from the extraordinar 

simplicity and transpareney of his character 
which, ineapable of artifice in conduct, woul 
appear to have led him, unconsciously, to ig 
nore art in creation, All his best work ma 

be called inspired, breathed through him, rath 
er than composed by him. And this clearnes 

of spirit, this receptivity, was so far his aceus 
tomed state, that he could not perceive when 
the god withdrew, and the mortal voice sound- 
ed instead. He had such reverence for thy 
oracle that it was easy to deceive him. ven 
that quality which was misnamed conceit in 
him was rather a serene conviction of his mis- 
sion. He was too little egotistic to conceal 
this. Like other children, he was almost com- 
ically frank in his self-revelations. No doubt 
he was a bore sometimes, as Rogers always 
found him, the bore being defined as the man 
who insists on talking of himself, when you 
wish to be talking of yourself. But these mo- 
ments corresponded with the barren tracts in 
the rich verdure of his poems. And it is easy 
to imagine him among his lovers, habitually 
charming them with “ talk, far above singing.” 

Mr. Rolfe has enriched his Seleet Poems with 
an extract from Wordsworth’s fragmentary 
autobiographical notes, with part of Moneure 
Conway's sketch of the Lake Country, with a 
few pages of Matthew Arnold’s famous * Essay” 
published as the preface to the Franklin Square 
Selections, with a noble paragraph from Lowell's 
address as President of the Wordsworth Socie- 
ty,and with R. Hutton’s finely critical paper 
on * Wordsworth’s Two Styles,” read before the 
same association. In this small volume, there- 
fore, the student possesses not only the best of 
the poet himself, but the key to the best which 
has been said concerning him. If he read, in 
addition, Lowell's essay, and Myers’s noble and 
beautiful monograph in the “ English Men of 
Letters” series, he will come well equipped to 
the study ofa great poet who demands “ fit au- 
dience though few.” Mr. Rolfe’s notes are nu- 
merous enough, are judicious, and scholarly. 
The beautiful illustrations by Abbey, Parsous, 
and other lovers of “this blessed plot, this 
earth, this realm, this England,” take the be- 
holder to the heart of * Wordsworthshire,” 
showing his eyes what hitherto he has seen 
in visions only. 

What, then, is Wordsworth’s message and 
meaning to this generation, that he should be 
so hospitably entreated? A solitary man, al- 
Ways poor and plain, hard-visaged, ill-dressed, 
awkward, and slow of speech, living frugally, 
almost parsimoniously, in a remote hamlet, 
counted a failure, as suecess is reckoned, and 
dead these forty years, what have young Chi- 
cago, or New York, or San Francisco to do with 
him? They have this to learn of him, at least : 
how little mines, or corner lots, or a rising 
market even, concern the conduct of life. His 


poetry is great, “because of the extraordi- 
nary power with which he feels the joy of- 
fered to us in Nature, the joy offered to us in 
the simple elementary affections, and duties ; 
md because of the extraordinary power with 
which, in ease after case, he shows us this joy, 
and renders it so as to make us share it. The 
source of joy from which he thus draws is the 
truest and most unfailing source of joy acces- 
sible toman. It is also acece ssible universally.” 
Just as death cannot be calamity because it is 
universal, so wealth and fame and power and 
splendor cannot be happiness because they are 
<o limited, and difficult of attainment. Happi- 
ness must be found in that which we possess 
‘in widest commonalty,” the aspirations and 
satisfactions of the spirit. 

If Wordsworth cried ont against the iron 
bonds of the age to which he was born— 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending we lay Waste our powers, 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon !” 


how much more need have we, to-day, in our 
prodigal abundanee, and our childlike delight 
in glitter and show, to watch against the slow- 
crowing encroachmentsof that materialism that 
daily shuts in its vietims to a lessening liberty, 
and a living death, like the old eage of the tor- 
ture. To follow Wordsworth is to live among 
“those nobler loves and nobler cares,” where 
dwells forever an unwearied and impersonal 
joy. 

THAN between the erystalline clearness, the 
coolness, the austere calm of Wordsworth, and 
the tropical brilliance of Lafeadio Hearn, what 
contrast could be wider? Chita? coruscates and 
dazzles with the splendor of tropic noons and 
the glow of tropic seas. It is magnificent alike 
in its beauty and in its terror. Hot, scented 
airs blow round us, Southern languors over- 
power us. 

The tragedy of “Le Derniere” is told with 
abundant power, and W ith a ghastly vividness. 
We are forced to see the rum and to stand 
helpless by. In the second episode, Out of the 
Sea’s Strength, the author is more merciful. He 
lets us enjoy the prodigality of Nature, the 
gentleness of man, and the sweet trustfulness 
of childhood. But in the third, The Shadow 
of the Tide, he turns remorseless onee more, 
He will not have that issue which we all de- 
sire, and which circumstance seems to proml- 
ise. He seems to feel that dramatic necessity 
demands a sacrifice, and his arm is shortened 
that he will not save. Not one half-hour of 
tender explanation, not one poor ten minutes 
of reconciling joy 

It is not easy to forgive Mr. Hearn this se- 
verity, though he has w ritten a beautiful book. 
But it is a book to be read slowly; for one 
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can no more turn continuously these brilliant 
pages, than one can gaze continuously at the 
summer sun. Nobody else has such a gilt as 
Mr. Hearn’s; but only the nicest taste, and the 
finest self-control, can save him from destruc- 
tion at its hands. 

ScureLy Mr. George Baneroft is the Hotspur 
of historians, who kills him some six or seven 
dozen of Scots before breakfast, washes his 
hands, and cries out, “* Fie upon this quiet lite, 
IT want work.” Not content with the revisiou 
of his United States, with his roses, and with 
those daily carves that most octogenarnans fine 
sufficient occupation, he “drops into” biogra- 
phy, and offers usa briet and interesting mnone- 
graph on Martin Van Buren. 

It is probable that very few men who have 
filled equally high public station, and on 
whose private life no shadow of blame las 
ever fallen, have been so utterly misundet 
stood and misrepresented as Van Buren. He 
might truthfully have said of himself that all 
the ends he aimed at were his Country’s, his 
God's. and Truth’s. Yet for years he was pop- 
ularly believed to be a se lfish schemer, ambi- 
tious, artful, and insincere. To him it was 
chietly due that the aristocratical Constitution 
of New York was modified into a democratic 
charter of liberties. Yet he was ace used of 
having no sympathies ith the common peo- 
ple. To him more than to any other one man 
belonged the honor of establishing the gi 
canal system of New York, whic h made her, 
indeed, the Empire State: for DeWitt Clin 
ton, its author, could not earry his scheme to 
suecess against a hostile majority, while Van 
Buren generously joined hands with his polit- 
ical foes to ae omplish a great public benetit. 


ea 


Yet he was branded as a partisan, and not a 
patriot, The “ Hard Times” which insured 
the election of Harrison in 1540 were popular- 
ly declared, if not believed, to be the effect of 
the President’s maladministration and false 
financial theories. Yet he had labored for 
years to arrest the causes of national distress 
at their source. 

It is cnrious, and interesting as well, to find 
that all the perplexities with whic h ignorance 
and lack of judgment encompass our legisla- 
tion to-day have perked up their ugly heads, 
before, having been merely scotched, not killed, 
by temporizing measures. The Surplus, the 
limitations and interrelations of State and na- 
tional governments, pensions, school moneys, 
internal revenue and tariff, public lands, Ind- 
ians—there is no new thing under the sun. 
But Van Buren dealt with his difficulties in 
a spirit of wisdom and courage that his suc- 
cessors may well emulate. 

Mr. Bancroft uses the terms “republican” 
and “democrat” in a way to confuse the reader 
who does not remember the genesis of parties, 
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il he takes that neophyte’s previous know- 
ledge of State and national polities rather too 
for granted, 


But he has written an able 
able man, and laid 
debt of gratitude upon his public. 


about an another 


Turk true fairy-tale, the fairy-tale that is born 
and not made, that the children beg to hear a 
hundred times over, loving the hundredth ver- 
sion better than the first, that fairy-tale can 
never more be written. Our modern fairies are 
not believed in by the very authors of their 
being, and why should a seeptical world accept 
their doubtful credentials? The Spirit of Sei- 
entific Inquiry has invaded the woodland soli- 
tudes with a compound microscope, has passed 
the gates of the sunset, a spying prism in his 
remorseless hand, returning with reports of va- 
pors and exhalations, of gases and refractions, 
and of multiform intinitesimal life ; but there is 
no fairy-land on his new and accurate charts. 
There are no fairies in his Comparative Eth- 
nology. He takes their life when he doth take 
the means whereby they live. 

Of all modern fairy-steries accessible in Eng- 
lish, those of Laboulayve are, perhaps, most near- 
ly suceesstul. They have the gayety of tone, 
the direetness, simplicity, energy, above all, 
the unconsciousness, of that childhood of liter- 
ature whieh delights in the accidental and su- 
pernatural, Most of our native folk and fairy 
lore has its arriére penseée, is written with an 
eye to parents and guardians, and has touches 
of allegory and satire which the young reader 
is sure to skip. The Princess Liliwinkins, and 
There 
delightful 
Realm of the Impossible where it is bliss to 
dwell. Giants and fairies and orilampuses, 
and children more unreal than all the rest, 
inhabit it. Their little histories are charm- 
told. The pretty pictures themselves 
are not more pieturesque than the stories they 
adorn. 


Other Stories* talls within this category. 
ore seven stories concerning that 


ingly 


There is a splendor about the palaces, 
a coolness of shadow in the fairy bowers, a big- 
ness in the giants, an antomatie complaisance 
in the courtiers, a superluinary innocence and 
simplicity in the children, whieh evidently are 
very stuff o’ the conscience to the author. She 
slights no line of her appointed task. Her 
work is faithful, graceful, and full of color, 
and she possesses a nimble and delicate faney. 
But all the stories lack tibre, somewhat All 
of them have respect to older readers than 
those they address, and none of them shows 
that serene nneonsciousness which is the vital 
But Miss Wright is 
too good an artist to fail in any undertaking. 


essence of the fairy tale. 


Pur sixth volume of The Franklin Square Song 
Collection® otfers two hundred more “ favorite 


Sougs and Hymns.” Twelve hundred already 


* The Princess Liliwinkins, and other Stories. By 
HENRIETTA Wrient Illustrated Post 
x Cloth, $125 ew York: Harper and Brothers 
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since “ Home, Sweet Home” opened the first 
number! What a singing world it is, afte: 
all! For it must be remembered that most of 
this melodious drift-wood has tloated on thi 
common tide of musical feeling to a safe anch 
orage here. 

The plan of these books is admirable. They 
give us not only these songs, and not only care 
ful elementary instruction in vocal science, 
but where the “neat rivulet of text meanders 
through a meadow of margin,” we have a whol 
literature of music as well. Seneca cannot be 
too heavy, nor Plautus too light, for our eclee 
tic editor. From Ezekiel, the prophet, to 
“Judge Sherwood, of Zanesville, O..” from 
Thomas Aquinas to Gladstone, from the Tal- 
mud to the Chicago Tribune, he exacts deliver 
ances, and elicits a body of deetrine whieh, if 
not always musically orthodox, is always ex- 
tremely entertaining. 

For the songs themselves, are they songs 
only, or melodious enchantments bringing 
back a vanished realin, the kingdom of youth 
and innocence? “She Wreath of 
“Her bright Smile haunts me still,” 
“The Rowan Tree,” “ Highland Mary,” “ Joy 
to the World, the Lord is Come” what 
witcheraft lurks in these old harmonies! Is it 
a“ Steinway grand” on which the pianist softly 
touches the forgotten chords ? 


wore a 


Roses,” 


Is this a draw- 
ing-room of the late nineteenth century, with 
“art” hangings and artists’ proofs, and music 
stand heaped high with Schumann and Bee- 
thoven and Wagner? Ah no! It is an ag- 
gressive parlor, in the florid Gothie style of 
1850, with hideous embellishments of the Poti- 


phor period. 

* Boardman” with an “Eolian attachment.” 
It is Sunday evening, and Sunday evening 
belongs to The Sacred Choir, and The Handel 
and Haydn Collection, and The Boston Glee- Book, 
and Home for paterfamilias be- 
lieves, with Wesley, that all good musie is 
sacred music, 


The “instrument” is a square 


Minstrelsy 


The little girls play the accompaniments, 
with elbows awkwardly in evidence, for low 
necks and short sleeves are the unkind fashion 
of the day. Materfamilias “carries the air” 
in the sweetest of trebles, and paterfamilias 
trolls out the bass in a voice that would make 
his fortune if he could ever sing three bars in 
tune. They begin with “She wore a wreath of 
roses,” always, and they end, always, with “old 
Coronation.” It is all very primitive and crude, 
no doubt, but they tind a sort of consecration 
in their weekly service of song, and the world 
is the better for such simple and homely hap- 
piness, 

The vision fades away, but the influence of 
that time has never faded. And let us hope 
that this Song Collection shall earry into a hun- 
dred thousand households recollections not less 
tender, and pleasure even greater. 

Nursery and Fireside. Selected by J. P. McCaskry 
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BY LAUREN‘ 

open Dr. Wheatley’s stately volume Is 
| to stand where storied windows, riclily 
dight, let in the dim, religious light, to hear 
the musie of organ and surpliced choir, to see 
sumptuous processions of chanting eleries, the 
splendor of altar and shrine, the solemn gran- 
deur of tattered banners and mouldering mon- 
uments. It is to revivify a vanished life, to 
feel the heart beats of forgotten generations, 
to share in the contrition and aspiration of sev- 
enteen centuries of forlorn humanity. For, 
stately and magniticent as are these “restored ” 
churches, it is, after all, their long descent 
that appeals most eloquently to the imagina- 
tion. and makes the ruined arches of Dryburgh 
more reverend than the beautiful correctness 
and completeness of Truro. 

Dr. Wheatley tells us the story of thirty- 
seven cathedrals and abbeys, a story of the 
weaknesses and failures of men to attain the 
religious life, but a story, also, of noble self- 
devotion and sublime achievement, From the 
first century of our era to the fifteenth the re- 
ligious instinet of Christianity strove to em- 
body itself in stone; to express in its mother- 
churches all that was most vital and inspiring 
in its faith. The cathedral was simply the 
chureh where the bishop had his cathedva, his 
official seat, or throne, and was the centre from 
which the missionary work emanated, and to 
which the bishop and his presbyters returned 
for rest, consultation, and supervision. The 
carliest churches were modelled after the Ro- 
man basilicas, or halls of justice, of which 
many were bestowed by imperial authority 
upon the Christians for purposes of worship. 
As the Church adopted new dogmas the basil- 
ican plan was modified, until, as Dr. Wheatley 
well says, in the time of Richard Il. “ the ca- 
thedral was the theology of England in stone.” 
Its whole architecture had become symbolic, 
Even the top of the spire resembled hands 
joined in prayer, and the twin towers of the 
west front were the two palms of a worshipper 
uplifted in supplication. The nave (navis, a 
ship) was symbolically the Church of Christ 
on the waves of earthly existence. 

From the Reformation to the close of the 
eighteenth century no cathedrals were built, 
with the exception of St. Paul's, and the resto- 
rations were apathetic and perfunctory. Since 


1 Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great Britain and Ireland 
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the revival of religion of the present age, mill- 
ions of pounds have been spent to restore and 
protect these venerable piles. 

In the memory of the traveller perhaps Ely, 
with its majestic lines, Wells, ith its ethereal 
beauty, and Lichfield, that graceful and noble 
flower of thirteenth-century architecture, lin- 
ger most tenderly. And yet, with the mag 
nificenee of York Minster and of Westminster, 
of Durham and of Canterbury, with the noble 
arches of Peterborough, the beaut iful west front 
of Exeter, and cloistered simplicity of Nor- 
wich ; with Salisbury and Gloucester and Win- 
chester and Southwell and St. Albans brought 
before one in the vividness of these plates, it 
is hard to say this. Nor can one wonder at 
that passionate devotion to the Establishment, 
which makes Englishmen shudder at the sit- 
gestion of disestablishing the anetent Chureh 
which has inherited and treasured foundations 
so noble and so venerable as these. 

It is one of the curious facts of history, of 
which Dr. Wheatley reminds us, that Dublin, 
with its overwhelmingly Romantst » 
should be the 
to possess 
rick’s and C 
be made upo 
pends entire! 
spectator. ¢ 
Patrick’s ow Wali 
that of the Archbishop of Canterbury, tor ex- 
ample, 

It might, perhaps, be considered another no- 
ticeable anomaly that 5 . Patrick’s should have 
been completely * restored” at a cost of seven 
hundred thousand dollars, by the voluntary 
gift of the well-known Dublin brewer, Guin- 
ness, While Christ Church is indebted for its 
complete rehabilitation to the muniticence of 
a distiller, Henry Roe, who expended a million 
dollars upon the work, It is fair to infer that 
the Hibernian branch of the W.C. T. U.is not 
largely represented among the worshippers at 
the cathedral services. 

Both these churches, growing from the root 
of old monastie foundations, are rich in legends, 
and both were celebrated, in their day, for their 
wealth of relies. Whether St Patrick really 
celebrated mass in the Danish \ aults of Christ’s 
or not, it is certain that the Danish Prince of 
Dublin gave to Donat, bishop of that see, the 
site fora church upon existing arches, as carly 
as 1038. The Norman and early Plantagenet 
kings protected the Augustinian brotherhood, 
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se sanctuary it was, and their house flour- 
d exceedingly. In 1180 was brought from 
agh and bestowed upon it “a stone altar, 
the most holy staff of Jesus, which St. 
‘ick used to carry in his hands, and with 
‘h he collected every venomous creature in 
sland to the top of the mountain of Cruagh 
druig, in the county of Mayo, and from 
we precipitated them into the ocean.” It 
a bitter loss to the faithful when Nigel 
il abstracted this miraculous staffin 1134, 
vhen it was brought back from Armagh, 
38, his Most Christian Majesty, Henry the 
ith, had already found his pious heart lace- 
Lby the accumulation of worldly treasures 
the worship of relies, in religious commu- 
s,and the memento of the exoreising Saint 
publicly burned. When the ehureh lost 
ther relies—among which were a crucifix 
had twice spoken, a thorn of our Saviour’s 
n,a part of the Virgin Mary's girdle, and 
of the bones of the apostles Peter and 
ew—does not appear, 
these old aisles, Lambert Simnel, the 
rs son, who pretended to be the young 
was crowned in 1487, after a sermon 
hed by Jolin Payne, Bishop of Meath; and 
the Liturgy was first read in Ireland in 
‘nelish tongue. 
Patrick's Cathedral stands near the well 
he baptized his converts. Burned to 
round, stormed by rival factions, its noble 
made the arena for an armed aftray be- 
n the fierce earls of Ormond and Kildare, 
their savage followers, turned into a com- 
hall to the Four Courts of Judicature, 
| to surrender all its revennes and pos- 
ms to the Crown, reblessed by Philip and 
, and rebanned by the stern Cromwell- 
its history retleets the history of Ireland 
ix hundred years, And yet perhaps the 
vivid association that most of us have 
this old sanctuary is the memory of that 
ve, brilliant, morose, able, disappointed 
»who was known as Jonathan Swift, Dean 
Patrick's, 
e Irish cathedrals, like Ireland itself, seem 
salient in contradictions. And perhaps 
might not to be surprised to find that it 
at Cork, and presumably under the in- 
ce of the cathedral services, that William 
i embraced Quakerism. Nor was the bish- 
f his day the famous William Lyon, that 
city sailor whose gallantry in several ae- 
s With the Spaniards won from Queen Eliz- 
h the promise of the first vacant oflice 
in her gift, which, it happening to be the 
yprie of Cork, the bold mariner applied for, 
promptly received. 
it the Chureh of St. Fionn Bar has other 
worthier memories. Here, about 622, on 
site of an ancient pagan temple, St. Fionn, 
famous anchorite, founded a monastery. 
ts seminary tlocked seven hundred scholars 
all over the land. Long before this the 
1 were renowned for their love of learning 


and of the conventual life of hardship, pray 
er, and study. And it ought never to be fo: 
gotten, in our judgment of the Ireland of to 
day, that the Ireland of those early centuric 
was a profoundly religious and devotedly evar 
gelizing country. Iona, to which central Ey 
rope owed all its best, both in religion and let 
ters, was founded by St. Patrick, and sustaine 
by those whom his noble spirit inspired. 

Scotland’s one great cathedral is that of St 
Mungo, at Glasgow. This stalwart saint, con 
ing a little later than St. Patrick, like hin 
wandered on foot, until he had preached th 
gospel to the wild heathen from the norther 
border of Strathelyde to the mouth of the Mer 
Driven into exile, and fleeing to Wales, h 
founded the monastery of St. Asaph’s, itself t 
become a cathedral church. Returning lat 
to Glasgow, with six hundred and fifty of hi 
monks, he presided over his diocese, accordin 
to the anthentie record of that delightful ai 
nalist, Bishop Joscelyn, until he had reached 
the ripe age of one hundred and eighty-tive ! 

With the exception of the Cathedral of 8 
Magnus, in Kirkwadl, Orkney, the great chure 
of St. Mungo is, Dr. Wheatley assures us, tl 
most perfect specimen of Gothic architeetu 
in North Britain. Nothing, however, could 1 
more beautiful than the ruined abbeys of Dr: 
burgh and Melrose, as they are shown in the: 
plates. It needs not to“ visit them by the pa 
moonlight” to feel their solemn and pathet 
grandeur. 


sey. 


Wales, land of non-conformists and radical 
has four cathedrals, St. David’s, St. Asaph 
Bangor, and Liandath. Founded by the gre 
cenobite brotherhoods of the earlier centuric 
these Celtic houses maintained pure religio 
and undefiled, as they understood it, again 
the plundering Norsemen, the Saxons, and t 
Danes, while attempting the conversion of t 
heathen English! Yet Norman and Saxon a 
Dane are gone, and the conforming English 
turn seek to affiliate the alien Welsh. “Th 
the whirligig of Time brings in his revenges 


Tue Quiet Life? which Messrs. Abbey a 
Parsons celebrate is not the life of cloister 
close, of priest or penitent. It is that life «¢ 
empt from public haunt,” silent, remote, a 
full of peace, which all poets have praised 
and few have lived, from choice. But then th 
had not these most persuasive counsellors 
show them how the herb o’ grace grows bro: 
cast in country places, or how “Society is 
but rude, To this delicious solitude.” 

The Certain Verses by Various Hands are se 
en poems, grown, alas! too unfamiliar to ¢ 
commercial age, and brought out of their dus 
sequestration of the library by Mr. Aus 
Dobson, who sends them forth again with t 

The Quiet Life. Certain Verses by Various Hane 
the Motive set Forth in a Prologue and Epilogue 
Austin Dopson ; the whole adorned with Numers 
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most graceful and tender of prologues and epi- 
logues, that remind one of Lowell’s “ Huldy,” 
“All kind o’ smily round the lips, and teary 
round the lashes.” The poems are Andrew 
Marvell's “The Garden,” that most perfect can- 
ticle of rustic delights ever penned; Cowley’s 
“The Wish”; Mackworth Praed’s ever-delight- 
ful and unremembered “ Quince,” and “ The 
Vicar”; Pope’s “Ode to Solitude” (wherein his 
Muse almost forgot her ordered step and con- 
scientious busk in bending to pick daisies); 
“The Married Man,” author unknown; and 
Thomas Randolph’s lilting invitation “To Mas- 
ter Anthony Stafford.” 

In all there are more than a hundred old- 
style pages, and on every page a picture, and 
every verse so beautifully set that it gives the 
sensitive reader almost the pleasure of a pic- 
ture. If any man has won ‘the secret of a 
weed’s plain heart,” it is Mr. Parsons. Nothing 
in the world of Nature seems to withhold its 
meaning from the eyes that see not only the 
forms of things, but that soul which “is form, 
and doth the body make”; so that in the brooks, 
and fields, and gardens, and flowers, and trees, 
and woods that he shows us, we find a charm 
that most of us had never found in the seene 
itself—* the light that never was, on sea or 
land.” And yet nothing could be more faith- 
ful, more simple, more direct and honest, than 
these lightly touched sketches. It is only that 
the artist gives us that truth which is so much 
truer than fact. 

When it is said that the tigure- pieces are 
Mr. Abbey’s, the reader knows at once what 
amazing variety of type, what felicity of ex- 
pression, what exhaustless humor, what de- 
light in oddity, what sympathetic comprehen- 
sion of character, what grace and beanty and 
loutishness and shrewdness and bovine sim- 
plicity he has a right to expect; and he finds 
them all. Here are two pictures facing each 
other, for example (pages four and five in Mr. 
Dobson’s Prologue), the first embellishing the 
line— 

“Of girls that gather cowslip balls”; 
the second a glimpse 


“Of wains that jolt and rumble by.” 


The girls in the meadow are unmistakably 


farmers’ daughters. Their apple-cheeks glow 
like peonies; their jolly laughter echoes half 
a mile; they pelt each other with rough-and- 
tumble energy; and when they go home the 
reader knows that they will have cold bacon 
and greens for supper in the farm kitehen, and 
eat a great deal of it with their knives. But 
the young lady on the opposite page, so dainti- 
ly snipping roses, is as unmistakably the par- 
son’s child, or possibly the squire’s heiress. 
She is rather delicate, rather sentimental, plays 
the spinet, and would not willingly laugh 
aloud, or run, or scream. She has been grad- 
uated at the Misses Pinkerton’s Establishment 
for Young Ladies at Chiswick, and has returned, 
like Miss Marjoribanks, “to do her duty to her 
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dear papa,” who is, of course, a widower; and 
she is a very nice girl, whom both Mr. Abbey 
and Miss Austen know to the minutest convo- 
lution of her innocent heart. And yet, with 
whole strata of society dividing them, how few 
have been the strokes of the pencil that ex- 
press the difference between the Blowsalindas 
of the cowslip meadow aud Miss Araminta of 
the Hall! 

Or take the four whist-players on page forty- 
eight, and see from what different points of 
view they regard the game, and how different 
is their play, the innocent on the right plain- 
ly ready to ask,“ What's trumps?” and the bel- 
ligerent back of his alert antagonist in the fore- 
ground big with the snub the culprit will re- 
ceive for so doing. Or look first at the deco- 
rous, uncomprehending dame on page tifty-nine, 
and then at the lady on page thirty-three. 
With what slow and sumptuous grace the beau- 
ty of that one dear She who “can exclude Jn 
Desarts, Solitude” enthrones itself! Or, in the 
“Ode to Solitude” contrast the clowns at the 
ale-house door with the sophisticated courtier, 
who 

“drinks by stealth 
A cup to noble Barkley’s health.” 

In no other book has the range of Mr. Ab- 
bey’s work shown wider, nor the perfection of 
it greater. 

Indeed, the association of poets, artists, and 
publishers succeeds in making The Quiet Life so 
alluring that we work-worn citizens might be 
tempted, with Randolph, to 

“eo down 
And leave the chargeable noise of this great town," 
were it not that we turn another page, and 
read, 
“Let the dream pass, the fancy fade! 

We clutch a shape, aud hold a shade, 

Is Peace so peaceful? Nay,—who knows! 

There are volcanoes under snows.” 


Ir is, no doubt, a patriotic duty to explore 
the domain of our next-door neighbors, Mex- 
ico and Central America,® and find ont how 
many reasons there are why we should not 
desire to add them to our already overgrown 
or overgrowing domestic establishment. But 
why the most conscientious citizen should sub- 
ject himself to weeks of locomotive discomfort, 
why he should be jolted to dislocation, de- 
voured by vermin, half starved or poisoned 
with vile abundance, frozen, melted, exposed 
to pestilence and peril by flood and fire, when, 
for a consideration of three dollars, two such 
faithful and intelligent observers as Mr. Knox’s 
Frank and Fred stand ready to tell him all he 
ought to know, it is hard to render a reason, 

Certainly, these indefatigable young gentle- 
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men have seen a great deal more than the or- 
dinary traveller would be likely to see in the 
sume time, and have shirked neither danger 
nor discomfort in the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties. Whenever they encounter 
a Faet—and they know a Fact when they en- 
counter it—they ery out, with Hamlet, ** My 
tablets — meet it is, I set it down.” And so 
their record is as unimpeachable as it is full. 
From the civilization of the Toltees to the last 
revolution in Costa Riea, from the seulptures 
of the Aztees to the tlower in the hair of the 
pretty creole at the opera, from the cavalry of 
Cortez to the steam-engines of the Yankees, 
from the mule-track of the miner to the great 
Nicaragua Canal, from Montezuma’s feasts and 
Maximilian’s state banquets to the odorous 
and inedible breakfasts of the commonalty, 
from legend to history, from history to the 
leaders of the latest Mexican newspaper, they 
leave no subject unquestioned, and they omit 
ho answer, 

Frank and Fred could not be Mr. Knox’s 
boys without having imbibed a spirit of jus- 
tice and fair-mindedness from that conscien- 
tious mentor. Their Mexicans, therefore, are 
much more than “ greasers,” and their Central 
Americans something better than revolution- 
ists by trade. We close the book with a feel- 
ng of respect for peoples who have achieved 
even so much stability and advancement as 
these have conquered, against heavy odds of 
circumstance and race tendencies, But this 
friendly view of them makes plainer than ever 
the irreconcilable differences between their na- 
tional ideas of freedom and civilization and 
our owh., 

Tut CILN boys who go to the Maine woods * 
are not, like the Boy Travellers, as superior 
to circumstance as the famous Jonas of the 
“Rollo” Books, On the contrary, Harry Hil- 
dreth and Dick Halstead belong to that great 
brotherhood who learn in suffering what they 
teach in song. And if they have a very good 
time in the end, it is only after the conceit has 
been knoeked ont of them by a series of ca- 
lamities that would have satisfied Mark Tap- 
le 

Their notions of life in the woods are derived 
from those airy books of hunting and trapping 
adventure which describe the existence of the 
hunter as a joyous round of eager days and 
dreamless nights, his good right arm supplying 
all that he needs for food or for income, and his 
instinctive skill providing delightful fare. The 
ideal figure which they project from their inte- 
rior consciousness and attempt to realize is a 
composite, made up, in various proportions, of 
Robin Hood, Deer-slayer, Davy Crockett, Buf- 
falo Bill, Leather - stocking, and less famous 
prototypes. The real figure they find to be a 
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hunter and trapper who proves the earthly 
Providence of our luckless boys, and teaches 
them many a lesson of manly self-dependence, 
as well as of ennning wood-craft, and of fas- 
cinating natural history. So that with all 
their losses and disappointments, the experi- 
ence is worth what it costs them. 

Mr. Wells writes with delightful freshness 
and vivacity. He is a trne woodsman, and is 
in fall sympathy with that adventurous in- 
stinetin boys which must have its satisfactions. 
His knowledge of natural history is both ex- 
act and minute, and he has the happy gift of 
telling what he knows like a comrade, and jot 
like a school-master. 

The illustrations are very numerous, afd 
most of them are beautiful; so beautiful, in- 
deed, that a very few years since their like 
could have been tound only in “* art volumes.” 
If Goethe was right, and no man can leave a 
room the same person that he entered it, sure- 
ly no boy can close this book quite the same 
boy who opened it. He must bring away a 
keener sense of the beauty of Nature, and a 
wakened love for even her waste places. 

Mr. CARLETON is evidently of the mind of 
Fletcher's * very wise man,” and believes that 
if he may make the ballads of a people he necd 
not care who shall make the laws, Certainly, 
the mood which his Legends,’ like his Ballads, 
inspire is a very good mood for the law-maker, 
for it is simple, honest, and self-respecting. His 
Muse is a homely, cheerful, thrifty dame, well 
brought up ina prayerful household, and quite 
incapable of any pagan eccentricities of imagi- 
nation or of behavior. She has a shrewd hu- 
mor and a keen eye for the foibles of mankind; 
but she has also a magnanimous spirit, which 
seeks to find the liuman best. 


Unlike as are the two in manner, method, 
and accomplishment, Will Carleton is one of 
the great band of singers and story-tellers for 
whom Wordsworth opened the way. It is in 
common life that he finds his inspiration, his 
comedy and tragedy, his pathos and heroism. 
And if he sometimes assumes that because the 
life is common, is unlettered, poor, and vulgar, 
it must therefore be pathetic, or heroic, or, at 
least, interesting, why, it is the mistake of his 
great master before him. 

There is a certain effect of fresh air and free 
wandering about this homely singer that seems 
to make field and farm his proper range, and 
his readers doubtless love. better his rustic 
verses than the more conventional and ambi- 
tious city strains. But the virtue of simple 
sincerity is common to both, and these serve 
not less well than those to illustrate his con- 
stant theme that “the man’s the man, for a’ 
that.” Nor will the audience that has so long 
lent a delighted ear listen less kindly to the 
kind piper’s newest piping. 
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